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INTR  OB  UCTION. 

Fifteen  plays  of  Shakespeare  may  be  properly 
classified  as  comedies.  What  is  the  thought 
common  to  them  all  and  linking  them  together 
under  a  single  name  ?  Undoubtedly  a  mediatorial 
principle  nov^  enters  the  Shakespearian  world 
in  distinction  from  the  principle  of  Tragedy. 
But  under  both  Tragedy  and  Comedy  lies  the 
Deed,  which  is  the  first  thing  to  be  considered. 

Shakespeare  stands  nearer  to  the  human  Deed 
than  any  other  recorded  mortal.  This  is  the 
prime  fact  concerning  him;  he,  the  man  of  im- 
aginative vision  looking  upon  the  busy  world, 
sees  action  more  clearly  than  the  mightiest  man 
of  action;  thus  he  is  supremely  the  poet  of  _the 
Deed,  the  dramatic  poet.  Thedrama_is_hi8_in- 
herent^form  of  thought,and  .expression ;  he  be- 
holds all  truth  in  this  way,  and  so  he  writes  in 
this  way.  Not  the  philosophic  form  is  ultimate 
with  him,  though  he  has  the  deepest  philosophy; 
not  the  moral,  though  his  whole  work  rests  upon 
the  ethical  order  of  the  world ;  his  vision  is  the 
Deed  in  the  form  of  the  Deed. 

(5) 
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Yet  not  every  Deed  the  Poet  takes ;  many 
must  be  thrown  away  in  the  sweep  and  hurry  of 
the  action.  The  essence  of  a  long,  rich  and 
varied  career  he  must  compress  into  his  dramatic 
limits  and  leave  out  nothing  of  worth.  Often  he 
has  to  concentrate  a  life  into  a  few  minutes,  and 
yet  cast  a  true  and  vivid  imago  of  the  whole  life. 
In  his  hands  a  character  which  has  unfolded  and 
expanded  thraugh  yeai*S9  shrinks  to  a  spirit- 
picturCy  upon  which  we  look  and  see  all.  Take 
Lear :  his  development  is  that  of  a  long  period 
which,  in  the  drama,  we  live  through  in  an  hour. 
The  grand  excellence  of  the  poet  is  this  ability  to 
select  the  pivotal  Deed  of  a  character  and  make 
it  turn  upon  that  —  a  Deed  which  shows  to  the 
bottom  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  n^an.    Other 

.writers  may  give  us  action  and  be  full  of  move- 
ment and  variety;  but  the  question  is,  What 
kind  of  action  do  they  give  us?  To  seize  upon 
and  portray  the  essential  soul-revealing  Deed  is 
Shakespeare's  supreme  dramatic  instinct.  Yet 
not  tEe  Deed  of  a  single  character  merely ;  the 
poet  at  the  same  time  grasps  and  unfolds  in  his 
characters  the  central  fact  of  a  society,  of  an  age. ' 
The  Shakespearian  world,  accordingly,  when  it 
incorporates  itself  in  Art,  becomes,  through  its 
own  deepest  necessity,  dramatic.  That  is,  it 
seizes  the  soul  just.  j\dien  it  utters  jtself .  in  per- 
formance; the  Drama  shows  man  in  action ;  it 

"portrays  this  act  of  the  individual,  not  in  marble. 
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color,  sound,  or  by  means  of  description,  but  in 
the  immediate  form  of  the  act  itself,  voiced,  to  be 
sure,  by  human  speech.  The  Drama  is  the  Deed 
imaged  by  the  Deed  as  its  adequate  affiitic^^m- 
bbdiment.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that 
Shakespeare  is  the  most  acceptable  of  all  literary 
books  to  the  active  man,  especially  to  the  prac- 
tical Anglo-Saxon;  in  it  he  beholds  the  clearest 
reflection  of  his  daily  life,  which  is  continued 
action,  he  sees  all  that  he  docs,  with  its  hidden 
springs  in  the  human  heart,  revealed  in  the  very 
form  of  doing. 

The  Drama,  moreover,  unfolds  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  Deed,  the  total  cycle  of  it,  in  all  its 
consequences,  showing  the  world  built  by  the  in- 
dividual day  by  day,  built  of  his  conduct,  the 
world  which  he  must  live  in.  This  is  the  lasting 
value  of  Shakespeare,  no  writer  has  so  completely 
portrayed  man  in  the  eternal  presence  of  his 
Deed.  It  is,  in  fact,  his  very  soul-form,  this 
dramatic  form,  whose  depths  he  has  sounded 
more  adequately  than  any  other  poet.  Every- 
where in  Shakespeare  one  may  find  the  substrate 
of  freedom  and  responsibility ;  man  makes  his 
own  world  and  must  dwell  in  it,  be  it  Heaven  or 
£tein  Deed  lifter  Deed  he  piles  up  like  so  many 
stones  in  the  temple  of  life ;  he  cannot  escape 
from  his  Deed  which  is  the  outer  living  reality  of 
himself,  his  own  personality  made  into  his  spirit- 
ual dwelling-place.     He  must  live  in  his  own 
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world,  not  in  that  of  anybody  else  ;*  if  he  per- 
ishes in  it  or  through  it,  his  death  is  his  own  act, 
or  the  fruit  thereof.  In  tragic  seriousness,  in 
comic  sportf ulness  there  is  the  same  fundamental 
trait  of  Shakespeare:  man  summoned  to  the 
presence  of  his  Deed  and  judged  by  il,  with  re- 
ward, punishment,  or  forgiveness.  Here  and 
now  the  individual  is  held  up  to  his  act,  and  not 
in  the  future ;  the  Last  Judgment  is  every  day 
and  not  the  last  day;  the  Judge  is  always  sitting, 
and  voices  the  everlasting  law,  which  is  the  law  of 
the  Deed.  Shakespeare,  therefore,  asserts  su- 
premely the  freedom  of  man,  giving  to  him  his 
own  world,  which  he  makes  by  his  Deed. 

And  now  having  seen  one  side  of  Shakespeare's 
work — that  of  individual  character  in  its  free- 
dom acting  the  Deed  —  we  must  turn  to  the  other 
side,  the  side  that  reveals  the  pre-established 
necessary  realm  in  which  his  personages  are  for- 
ever moving.  Already  it  has  been  declared  that 
manlnust  live  in  the  world  which  he  constructs 
by  his  conduct.  But  this  statement  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  no  universal  order  over  him, 
that  there  is  nothing  but  individual  will  in  the 
universe.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  always  in  the 
Poet  an  universal  order^  and  just  this  is  its  na- 
tare -^ to  permit  man  to  have  his  own-Deed,  nay, 
to  bring  it  back  to  .him,«ia^ase  of  necessity. 
Such  is  the  supreme  system  in  which  man  lives 
and  acts ;  freedom  he  has,  yet  he  also  dwells  in  a 
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world-order  which  gives,  yea,  compels  his  free- 
dom. This  is  the  ethical  or  institutional  environ- 
ment in  which  the  individual  is  placed,  but  which 
he  must  create  too;  by  his  Deed  he  makes  it,  yet 
it  is  everlastingly  made  just  as  well. 

A  most  important  element  in  Shakespeare  is 
this  Ethical  World,  the  reahn  of  institutions.  It 
is  the  eternal  foundation  upon  which  his  dramas 
rest,  the  divine  order  in  which  they  move.  We 
see  not  one  character  merely,  but  a  whole  society, 
of  which  the  characters  are  but  atoms ;  this  so- 
ciety has-  its  own  life  and  law,  it  has  an  order,  it 
is  a  world.  The  outcome  of  a  Shakespearian  play 
is  not  simply  that  somebody  perish  or  be  saved, 
but  it  shows  also  a  sense  of  Providence,  a  revela- 
tion out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Infinite.  When  ter- 
restrial  institutions  fail,  or  become  corrupted  by 
guilt,  as  is  the  case  sometimes,  then  we  behold 
another  institution  above  them  all,  appearing  from 
the  celestial  spaces  as  it  were,  and  ordering  anew 
the  perverted  man  and  his  disarranged  economy. 
This  supreme  institution  is  continually  manifest- 
ing itself  in  Shakespeare;  in  fact  the  conflict 
between  lower  secular  institutions  is  always  driv- 
ing them  forward  into  the  presence  of  the  highest 
institutional  arbiter. 

The  elements  pf  theShak^apeftrian  wgyld-Qrcter. 
maybe  reduced  to  two:  -Jn^^tlf^fi  fi"d  T.nvfl.  Jus- 
ticeholds  man  to  accountability^  brino^s  home  to 
Mm  his  actT^^ereby  he  may  perish  and  t£us  be- 
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come  tragic.  But  in  truth.  Justice  seeks,  by  its 
discipline,  to  free  man  of  error  and  guilt,  seeks 
to  make  him  transcend  his  limitation,  which  holds 
him  in  wrong  and  ignorance,  and  to  have  him  rise 
to  his  true  being.  Then  Love  appears  in  the 
divine  order  and  accepts  him,  when  he  has  freed 
himself  of  his  weakness  and  sin  ;  nay,  it  extends 
to  him  an  ever-present  hand  and  helps  lift  him 
out  of  his  crushing  limitations.  Even  beneath 
Justice  there  is  Love,  for  Justice  is  remedial  in 
its  essence,  and  punishes  the  weak  and  wicked 
deed'in  order  to  rid  the  man  of  it  forever. 

Not  without  deep  insight  docs  Ulrici  say  that 
Shakespeare's  Comedies  are  based  upon  divine 
Love,  while  the  Tragedies  reveal  divine  Justice. 
Still  we  must  not  forget  that  in  Comedy,  too, 
there  is  Justice,  the  foolish  or  guilty  man  has  his 
f oUy  or  guilt  sei-ved  up  to  him  in  strict  measure ; 
but  this  Justice  destroys  the  weak  jorJi)ad.jgict  in 
the  man,  and  not  the  man  himself,  thus  freeing 
him  'and  not  undoing  jjm"Th^e_com^^  character 
is,  accordingly,  not  allowed  to  perish,  Jbut, is  res- 
cued from  guilt,  from  ^folly  and  even  from  the 
external  complications  of  Chance. 

In  Shakespeare,  as  already  noted,  there  are  some 
fifteen  plays  which  we  class  under  the  head  of 
Comedies.  Among  them  exists  much  diversity  in 
color,  style,  depth  of  thought  and  completeness  of 
treatment.  Also  they  were  written  at  very  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the  Poet's  life.     Still  they  have 
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a  common  principle  as  distinct  from  the  Trage- 
dies, and  this  principle  we  must  find  and  ex- 
press. Were  we  asked  to  give  one  word  in 
which  may  be  centered  the  unity,  and  out  of 
which  may  be  unfolded  the  variety,  of  Shake- 
speare's Comedies,  that  word  would  be  Media- 
tion. They  are  all.  mediated  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, and  they  may  be,  taken  togetlicr,  called  the 
Mediated  Drama  of  Shakespeare. 

Through  this  word  we  pass  out  of  Tragedy  into 
Comedy.  The  connecting  link  between  the  two 
we  can  find  in  a  number  of  places  in  the  Poet's 
works.  The  thought  of  mediation  for  the  guilty 
act  through  repentance  occurs*  often  in  Shake- 
speare's Tragedies,  there  is  a  point  at  which  the 
tragic  character,  in  its  career  of  guilt,  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  change  of  life ;  if  the  man  re- 
pent he  will  be  saved,  if  he  persist  he  must  perish. 
Let  us  take  the  play  of  Hamlet  where  the  king 
says: 

Try  what  Repentance  can;  what  can  it  not? 
Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent? 

The  king  is  seeking  to  get  rid  of  the  guilt  of 
murder;  if  he  repent,  he  will  not  be  tragic;  but  he 
does  not  repent,  and  so  he  perishes.  In  like  . 
manner,  the  Queen  has  repentance  held  up  before  \ 
her  conscience  by  her  son,  but  she  follows  it  not,  / 
and  must  die  in  consequence.  So,  too,  Hamlet  \ 
himself  will  not  follow  either  conscience  or  re-  ) 
▼enge.    In  fact  if  these  three  characters  had  re-  / 
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pentedy  the  play  would  not  have  been  a  tragedy, 
but  a  mediated  drama.  Compare  the  case  of 
Leontes  in  Winter^ s  Tale.  He  quite  reaches  the 
extreme  limit  of  ethical  violation,  but  he  repents 
at  the  critical  moment,  when  the  last  warning  has 
been  given,  and  thus  he  is  saved.  At  this  point 
we  see  Tragedy  passing  over  into  Comedy  in 
Shakespeare. 

I.  Transition  from  TrtVGEdy  to  Comedy.  — 
"We  are  now  to  move  out  of  the  gloom  of  Shake- 
speare's Tragic  World,  and  to  enter  a  new  sphere 
which' shows  man  not^jiestroyed,  but- redeemed. 
Still  he  is  seen  to  have  weaknessj^error^ guilt;  but 
at  the  same  time  he  is  seen  to  be  in  the.process  of 
purification .  Comedy  in  its  essence  is  pur^ator- 
ial ;  it  portrays  the  individual .  in  hia  ^nltode^Jbut 
also  portrays  him  overcoming  it ;  the  comic  per- 
son in  Shakespeare  has  an  infinite  naturelurking 
in  his  finite  one,  whereby  he  transcends  his  limit 
and  is  enabled  to  see  his  folly,  sin,  and  ignorance, 
and  often  to  get  rid  of  them  through  his  comic 
discipline. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  in  the  previous 
volume  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  tragic  charac- 
ter is  the  intensity  with  which  it  seizes  and  car- 
rie8^urifs*purpo8e  —  an  intensity  overcome  only 
by  death.  But  is  there  no  reconciliatidhT~^Must 
the  conflict  of  principles,  and,  indeed,  of  valid 
principles,  end  in  destruction  to  man?  Must  that 
upon  which  his  rational  existence  reposes  over- 
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whelm  bim  in  ruin?  Such  questions  have  all  one 
object  —  a  Alediation  which  saves  the  individualy 
they  are  the  earnest  inquiries  of  the  soul  after  a 
plan  of  salvation.  In  one  sense  even  Tragedy 
ends  in  reconciliation,  it  brings  back  harmony  to 
the  Ethical  World  after  some  great  disturbance, 
but  it  is  a  harmony  through  death.  This  solution, 
thereforcTisTfegative,  nay,  self-destructive;  the 
object  of  the  Ethical  World  must  be  to  siive  man, 
else  it  must  itself  perish.  Can  there  not  be,  then, 
a  reconciliation  which  will  prc.'?erve  the  individual? 
Yes,  there  must  be,  is  the  answer  of  the  modern 
world  and  of  Shakespeare,  the  answer  also  of 
Christianity  through  its  Divine  Mediator. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  w*e  see  Shakespeare  and 
the  Christian  doctrine  to  be  one  in  meaning 
though  different  in  expression.  Both  are  seek- 
ing to  utter  the  great  fact  of  Mediation  through 
repentance  unto  men,  the  one  in  a  religious,  the 
other  in  a  secular  way.  This  Mediation  carried 
out  in  dramatic  form  Shakespeare  undoubtedly 
called  a  Comedy.  So  Dante  called  his  great 
Christian  poem  a  Comedy,  though  he  gave  an- 
other reason  for  so  doing.  Dante's  poem,  too, 
shows  Mediation  in  the  supreme  religious  sense, 
it  unfolds  the  struggle  and  happy  outcome  of  the 
Christian  world.  But  in  Shakespeare  the  relig- 
ions form  is  concealed  by  the  throbbing  vigorous 
life  of  the  secular  world,  which,  however,  be- 
longs to  Christendom. 
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In  Comedy  I  therefore,  we  are  first  brought  to 
consider  that  character^  which,  being  involved  in  a 
)  possible  tragic  collision,  is  saved  before  the  final 
^  stroke  of  destruction.  He  has  already  fallen 
into  guilt,  or,  at  least,  into  a  conflict  with 
some  ethical  principle,  though  he  may  have 
grounds  of  justification  for  his  act.  It  has  been 
noticed  that  the  tragic  conflict  may  be  double  — 
both  internal  and  external;  in  like  manner  the 
Mediation  of  such  a  conflict  has  to  be  double. 
In  the  first  place,  the  character  must  yield,  the 
man  must  surrender  his  attitude  of  obstinate 
hostility.  Stricken  with  the  guilt  of  his  conduct 
he  must  repent;  that  is,  he  must  make  his  deed 
undone  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power.  Repentance 
is,  accordingly,  the  great  internal  process  of  Me- 
diation ;  when  the  individual  fully  sees  what  he 
has  assailed,  he  sinks  into  deep  contrition ;  this 
sorrow  of  the  soul  is  what  prepares  him  for  a 
reconciliation  with  the  Ethical  World.  The  in- 
ternal penitence  being  complete,  we  next  behold 
the  external  instrumentalities  of  Mediation, 
which  in  Shakespeare,  are  of  great  variety ;  note, 
for  instance,  the  last  act  of  Winter* 8  Tale  and  of 
Oymbeline.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  repentant 
character  is  restored  to  all  that  he  had  lost 
through  guilt.  Chiefly,  however,  he  is  placed 
once  more  in  outward  harmony,  as  well  as  inward, 
with  institutions,  or  with  the  whole  Ethical  World, 
which  is  thus   without  strife,  and  the  individual 
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in  it  is  saved.  Such  is  the  positive  end  of  the 
Mediated  Drama,  which,  in  its  supreme  manifest- 
ation, touches  the  highest  point  of  Dramatic 
Art,  in  fact,  quite  reaches  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Drama  itself.  Particularly  in  Tempest  Shakes- 
peare has  written  a  play  which  bursts  the  old 
theatrical  bounds,  and  sweeps  upward  into  a  new 
artistic  world. 

Here  it  is  well  to  mark  the  Shakespearian  use 
of  the  word  *'  comic,"  which  has  lost  in  these 
days,  its  deeper  meaning,  and  is  applied  to  some- 
thing that  is  merely  funny.  Mediation  which 
frees  the  man  of  guilt,  is  not  a  laughable  process, 
though  it  is  comic  in  Shakespeare.  It  has,  in- 
deed, a  tragic  seriousness  and  is  by  no  means 
provocative  of  mirth,  either  in  the  spectator  or 
in  the  one  undergoing  it;  still  the  end  of  the  con- 
flict is  not  death,  the  outcome  is  happy,  the 
struggle  is  mediated,  and  this  it  is  which  makes 
the  drama  and  the  character  comic,  though  both 
be  serious  or  even  somber  in  color. 

A  second  and  lighter  phase  of  the  Comic  in 
Shakespeare  is  seen  when  the  individual  commits 

no  act  of  guilt,  bnfc  afrpfya  aome  capn^e,  foiblft^ 

oddity,  which  is  absurd_an.d^elfranAulIiQg.  The 
course  of  the  comedy  then  is  to  bring  home  to 
the  man  his  folly,  that  he  may  recognize  it  and 
get  rid  of  it.  He  is  to  be  trained  into  his  higher 
rational  nature  by  the  discipline  of  his  foolish 
narrow  deed.    At  this  point  also    the  Ethical 
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World  peers  through,  into  which  he  is  received, 
when  the  obstacle  is  removed,  which  obstacle  is 
his  folly.  So  this  second  less  profound  phase  of 
Comedy  ends  in  reconciliation  between  the  in- 
dividual and  the  institutional  or  rational  order 
above  him. 

The  third  and  still  more   superficial  phase  of 

the  Comic  shows  man  aa    tho  aportof^oxternal 

accident.  He  is  now  tho  victim  oX^Chance, 
being  given  over  to  false  appearances,  dis- 
guises, deceptions  of  the  senses.  His  free 
will  is  scarcely  involved;  still  he  shows  a  limit, 
and  that  limit  is  his  ignorance  of  the  sensible 
world  about  him,  the  essence  of  which  he  does 
not  see,  but  only  the  appearance.  Here,  too, 
then,  he  must  be  put  under  training;  he  must 
learn  not  to  trust  his  senses  too  far,  but  to  find 
what  is  under  what  seems,  and  thus  to  transcend 
his  limit  of  ignorance.  When  he  has  taken  his 
discipline,  again  the  ethical  order  appears  above 
him,  and  with  it  he  is  placed  in  harmony. 

Thus,  all  three  phases  show  the  purgatorial 
training  of  man  to  a  supreme  world-order,  with 
which  at  last  he  must  come  into  reconciliation. 

The  Mediated  Drama,  accordingly,  has  a  happy 
termination,  and  herein  stands  in  direct  contrast 
to  Tragedy.  It,  therefore,  constitutes  a  special 
division,  which  is,  in  Shakespeare,  named 
Comedy  —  which  word  is  used  in  two,  nay,  three 
different  significations.    It  may  mean  the  serious, 
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even  sombre  play  —  which,  however,  avoids  the 
tragic  end;  or,  on'thejothcr  hand,  it  may  mean 
the  light,  sportive  play,  resting  entirely  on  sub- 
jective aiprices,  foibles,  and  oddities;  or  finally 
the  play  of  Accident.  Yet  all  these  kinds  belong 
to  the  Mediated  Drama,  and,  hence,  must  ulti- 
mately be  classed  together.  All  three  kinds  also 
employ  quite  the  same  species  of  instrumentali- 
ties for  their  mediation,  as  Natural  Kesemblance, 
Disguise,  Mistaken  Identity  in  its  various 
forms  —  the  nature  of  which  will  bo  discussed 
herciifter.  Comedy,  however,  since  it  is  a  relax- 
ation from  tragic  severity,  has  always  a  tendency 
to  descend  till  it  reaches  the  laugh  ;  it  gravitates, 
naturally,  to  the  humorous  or  ridiculous  phase  of 
persons  and  things.  From  this  side  chiefly  it  has, 
therefore,  to  be  considered. 

II.  TkouGHT  AXD  Structure  op  Comedy. — 
The  Tragic  and  the  Comic  fade  into  each  other 
by  almost  insensible  gradations,  and  the  greatest 
beauty  of  a  poetical  work  often  consists  in  the 
harmonious  blending  of  these  two  elements.  Not 
only  in  the  same  drama  may  both  exist  in  perfect 
unison,  but  even  in  the  same  character.  Great 
actors  generally  have  a  similar  quality,  and  fre- 
quently it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  their  imperson- 
ations be  more  humorous  or  more  pathetic.  This 
happy  transfusion  and  interchange  of  tragic  and 
comic  coloring  is  one  of  the  characteristics^  of 
supreme  ArtT^ilT&Hngs  the  relief  along  with  the 
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pain ;  it  furnishes  the  reconciliation  along  with 
the  conflict.  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  taken  a 
special  delight  in  its  employment.  No  principle 
of  his  procedure  is  better  known  or  more  fully 
appreciated.  His  tragedies  never  fail  of  having 
their  comic  interludes;  his  comedies  have,  in 
nearly  every  case,  a  serious  thread,  and  some- 
times a  background  with  a  tragic  outlook.  Life 
is  not  all  gloom  or  all  delight;  the  cloud  will  ob- 
scure the  sun,  but  the  sun  will  illumine  the 
cloud  —  at  least  around  the  edges. 

Still,  the  Comic  is  not  the  Tragic,  however 
subtle  may  be  their  intertwining,  and  however 
rapid  their  interaction.  They  rest  upon  diverse, 
and  in  some  respects  opposite,  principles.  Criti- 
cism must  seek  to  explain  the  difference  between 
them  for  the  understanding,  and  must  not  rest 
content  with  a  vague  appeal  to  the  feeling  of 
beauty.  Tragic  earnestness  springs  from  the 
deep  ethical  principle  which  animates  the  indi- 
^HuoT  He,  however ,_assails_ another  ethical 
principle,  and  thereby  falls  into  guilt.  The 
tiragio  ^  character,  moreover,  must  have  .such 
strength  and  intensity  of  will  .that  it  can  never 
surrender  its  purpose.  A  reconciliation  is  im- 
possible ;  jleath_alone  can  solve  the  .conflict.  In 
Comedy^  also,  there  may.bea  collision,  with  some 
ethical  principle  on  the  part  of  the  individual ;  he 
may  intend  a  violation,  but  not  realize  his  inten. 
tion;  he  is  foiled  through. external  deception,  or 
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breaks  down  through  internal  weakness ;  to  him 
is  wanting  that  completej^absorption  in  some  great 
purpose  which  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  the 
tragic  hero.  The* common  realm  of  Tragedy 
and  Comedy  is  tlie  ethical  world  and  its  collision. 
Their  essential  difference  lies  in  the  different  re- 
lation of  the  leading  characters  to  this  ethical 
world. 

Here  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  first 
point  which  must  be  settled  —  what  constitutes 
the  Comic  Individual?  But  a  single  person 
does  not  make  a  comedy ;  it  requires  several  who 
are  in  action  and  counteraction ;  hence  the  second 
part  of  the  subject  will  be  th€L£!oJOi.ic.  Action ; 
thirdly  y  a  termination  must  be  made  which  springs 
necessarily  from  the  preceding  elements;  this 
gives  th9. Comic  Solution.  Each  division  will  be 
taken  up  in  its  natural  order. 

1.  Tlie  Uomic  IndividuaL  —  He  is,  in  one  form 
or  another,  the  victim  of  deception.  He  fights  a 
shadow  of  .his  own  mind,  or.pursues  an  external 
appearance ;  hi8_end  is  a  nullity,  his  plan  an^b- 
8gyrdjly.;_he_is^lways^eceived;  he  really  is  not 
doing  that  which  he  seems  to  be  doing.  His  ob- 
ject may  be  a  reasonable  one,  his  purpose  may  be 
a  lofty  one,  but  he.is  inadequate  to^its  fulfillment ; 
the  delusion  then,  is  that  he  believes  in  his  own 
ability  to  accomplish  what  he  wills.  His_pbject 
also  may  be  an^absurd  one;  he  pursues  it,  how- 
ever ,~with  the  same  resolution.    It  may  be  called 
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a  foible,  a  folly,  a  frailty  —  still  the  essential 
characteristic  is  that  the  iDdividual  is  parsuing 
an  appearance,  and  thus  is  the  victim  of  decep- 
tion, though  he  may  be  conscious  of  the  absurd 
and  delusive  nature  of  his  end.  Evensin,  in  its 
comic  sense,  is  a  delusion,  and  possibly  in  every 
sense ;  certainly  the^jDevil  is  the  self-deluded 
being  in  the  Universe,  and  is  also  comic* 

The  two  limitations  of  this  sphere  are  to  be 
carefully  noticed.  The  Comic  Individual  must 
not  succeed  in  utterly  dcstroj'iug  the  ethical  prin- 
ciples jwrhich  he  conflicts  withj_thcse  are  the 
highest^  the  mo:$t  serious,  Jnterests  of  man,  and 
cannot  even  be  endangered  withoul;  exciting  an 
apprehension,  which  makes  against  every  comic 
tendency.  Successful  seduction,  adultery,  trea- 
son —  in  fine,  theyiolations  of  State  and  Family — 
are  not  in  themselves  comic ;  nor  is  villainy j  which 
attainj^its  purpose.  Such  an  intention  of  wrong- 
doing may  exist,  but  it  must  never  come  to  com- 
plete realization ;  it  must  not  only  be  thwarted 
in  the_end,  Jbut_  alsb^punished.  The  delusion, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  go  so  far  as  to  result  in  a 
successful  violation  of  ethical  principles.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  ought  it. to  transgress  the 
limits  of  sanity  —  a  madman  is  not  a  comic  char- 
acter. Reason  must  be  prjesentin-theindividual, 
thoughLhia^ud-hajibsurd.  A  rational  man  acting 
irrationally  is  the  incongruity  which  can3~lPorth 
the    laugh — is  the   contradiction    lipon  which 
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Comedy  reposes.  There  mast  be«  in  the  end,  a 
restoration  from  dchision,  and  often  a  punish- 
menty  both  of  which  are  precluded  by  the  notion 
of  insanity.  Many  readers  feel  that  Don  Quixote 
is  too  much  of  a  lunatic.  In  general,  therefore, 
the  Comic  Individual  must  not  bo  a  persistent 
criminal,  nor  must  ho  be  a  total  madman. 

We  are  now  to  take  a  glance  at  the  instrument- 
alities of  Comedy  —  at  the  means  which  renders 
the  Individual  comic.  His  deceptions  can  arise 
from  two  sources  —  from  the  senses  and  from  the 
mind.  It  thus  may  have  an  external  cause, 
namely,  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed ;  or 
it  may  have  an  internal  origin,  namely,  his  ca- 
pri^CjJ^is  jiMgination,  his  understanding.  Here 
we  have  the  two  essential  kinds  of  Comedy  — 
that  of  Situation  and  that  of  Character.  The 
former  seeks  its  instrumentalities  outside  of  the 
individual;  he  is  determined  by  them  externally; 
hence  freedom  almost  disappears  in  this  form  of 
the  drama.  But,  in  Comedy  of  Character,  the 
Individual  is  self-determined ;  his  situation,  in  its 
essential  points,  is  the  consequence  of  his  own 
action  —  of  his  own  folly  or  weakness  ;  he  is  not 
plunged  into  it  from  without,  by  fate  or  by  ac- 
cident. In  this  sphere  the  Individual  will  find  a 
realm  of  freedom.  ^^^ 

In  Comedy  of  Situation,  therefore,  a  person  is  |^ 
placed  in  circumstances  over  which  he  has  little  ( 
or  no  control,  and  is  made  to  pursue  absurd  and 
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nugatory  objects  without  any  direct  fault  of  his 
own*  His  deception  is  brought  about  through 
the  senses ;  his  mistakes  arise  from  false  appear- 
ances which  hover  around  him  —  in  general,  that 
>vliich  is  phantom  seems  reality.  He  now  fol- 
lows up  his  delusions  as  ends ;  he  meets  and 
collides  with  others  who  have  similar  ends,  or 
with  others  who  have  rational  ends.  The  result 
is  an  infinite  complication  of  mistakes  and  decep- 
tions, which  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  Comedy  of 
Situation,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called 
from  its  intricacy,  Comedy  of  Intrigue. 

The  special  forms  of  this  sensuous  deception 
ought  also  to  be  classified.  In  the  first  phice, 
thinaajai^Y  be  disguised.  The  natural  and  artifi- 
cial objects  which  ordinarily  surround  a  man  may 
be  80  chancred  that  he  imao^ines  himself  a  diflfer- 
ent  person,  or  in  a  strange  world;  a  sudden 
transition  into  a  new  country,  or  into  a  new  con- 
dition of  life,  may  be  made  to  appear  actual, 
though  wholly  unreal.  Clj^yistopher  _Slj.  the 
drunken  tinker,  who,  being  suddenly  surrounded 
by  the  luxury  of  a  palace,  comes  to  consider  him- 
self a  lord,  is  an  example.  But  this  phase  is 
quite  subsidiary  —  it  is  a  mere  setting  for  other 
and  greater  effects. 

The  second,  and  chief  instrumentality  of 
Comedy  of  Situation  is  the  mistake  in  personality^ 
or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Mistaken  Identity. 
One  person  is  taken  for  another ;  thus  two  per- 
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sons  lose  t;heir  relations  to  the  society  around 
them,  and  this  society  loses  its  relation  to  them. 
The  effect  is  wonderful.  The  whole  world  seems 
to  be  converted  into  a  dream  —  into  fairy-land ;  the 
natural  order  of  things  is  turned  upside  down ; 
the'qustomary  transactions  of  life  are  perverted 
or  destroyed.  A  man  with  a  strong  head,  it  is 
true,  may  preserve  his  equilibrium  in  the  con- 
fusion ;  such  an  one,  however,  is  not  a  comic 
character.  You  go  upon  the  street;  you  are 
taken  for  somebody  else,  and  familiarly  addressed 
by  persons  whom  j-ou  have  never  before  seen, 
and  about  matters  of  which  you  have  never  before 
heard ;  presents  are  given  you ;  payment  is  de- 
manded of  you  for  unknown  articles;  you  are 
met  by  a  woman  who  calls  herself  your  wife,  and, 
when  you  indignantly  repudiate  her,  the  law  is 
invoked;  you  are  dragged  before  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, where  her  claim  is  successfully  established 
by  many  witnesses,  and^  finally,  you  are  in  danger 
of  being  lynched  by  an  angry  populace.  The 
other  person  for  whom  you  are  taken  has  also 
corresponding  difficulties ;  his  relations  in  life  are 
thrown  into  serious  confusion;  his  business  is 
crossed;  his  dear  wife  seems  to  have  gone  astray; 
still,  the  disturbing  influence  is  to  him  a  total 
mystery.  Society,  too,  is  drawn  into  the  same 
whirl  of  delusion.  Law,  Family,  State — the 
highestJnstitutiona^odLffilM)  —  become  the  wild 
sport  of  accident.     Such  a  condition  of  things 
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cannot  last  long,  but,  while  it  does  last,  there  is 
fan  for  those  who  are  in  the  secret.  What  is  the 
matter?  Mistaken  Identity,  which,  however, 
the  parties  caught  in  the  camplication  must  not 
think  of,  else  the  spell  is  broken. 

The  mistakes  of  identity  are  produced  mainly 
in  two  ways  —  by  Natural  Resemblance  and  by 
Disguise.  The  fir^^  ^'^  *}P  accident,  and  lies  out- 
side of  .thcknowlcdije  of  the  individuals  who 
happen  to  be  like  one  another.  They  arc,  there- 
fore, the  unconscjous  ^'ictims  of  an  external  in- 
fluence; they  are  involved  in  a  confusion  of 
which  nobody.  know3Jthc.jQr.igin.  But  Disguise 
is  intentional — at  least  on  the  part  of  one  per- 
son, namely,  he  who  has  disguised  himself.  All 
the  other  characters  of  the  play  may  bejyictim- 
ized  by_the_masS,  and  Uike  the  appearanceJfor 
the  realijy;  or  a  part  of  them  may  be  in  the 
secret,  and  enjoy  the  sport  with  the  audience. 
One  individual,  however,  is  not  deceived — is 
free;  has  a  conscious  purpose  of  his  own,  which 
he  is  realizing.  Disguise  has  a  thousand  shapes; 
it  is  the  most  common  artifice,  not  merely  of 
Comedy,  but  of  the  Drama  generally.  It  may 
run  through  a  whole  play  and  constitute  the  main 
point  of  interest,  or  it  may  be  employed  for  a 
subordinate  object  in  a  single  scene.  Its  mani- 
fold forms  show  the  originality  of  the  writer  of 
Comedy.  Here  is  his  province  —  the  creation  of 
novel  disguises  and  situations.     They  all,  how- 
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ever,  hare  the  one  common  characteristic — de- 
ception through  a  false  appearance. 

But  DisjTuise  has.its  limits,..which  will  be  man- 
ifested  often  beneath  the  most  adroit  conceal- 
ment. The  person  in  mask  is  usually  supposed 
to  bo  Iho  master  of  the  complications  which  he 
weaves  around  himself,  and  so  he  is  ordinarily 
portrayed.  But  an  unsuspected  resemblance  may 
come  in  and  disturb  his  plans.  Thus  Viola,  in 
Tioel/lh  Nighty  notwithstanding  her  disguise,  is 
lost  in  the  comic  labyrinth  by  the  appearance  of 
her  brother,  who  resembles  her,  but  whom  she 
supposed  to  be  drowned.  But  the  true  dissolu- 
tion of  Disguise  is  manifest  when  character  re- 
veals itself  beneath  the  mask,  and  the  internal 

nature  of  man  jshpivs^JtsehLstro^nger^  any 
external  covering.  Then  the  Disguise  becomes 
nothing — it  quite  disappears.  Rosalind,  in  A9 
You  Like  It^  betrays  herself  when  she  faints  at 
the  story  of  the  bloody  handkerchief ;  both  her 
sex  and  her  love  shine  out  beneath  her  doublet 
and  hose.  The  disguised  mother  at  a  masquerade 
will  be  apt  to  manifest  some  peculiar  interest  in 
her  daughter,  and  thus  reveal  both  herself  and 
the  daughter.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many 
other  relations  of  life.  This  has  a  supreme  comic 
effect;  it  is  the  climax  of  Comedy  of  Situation, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  transition  mto  a  deeper 
principle.  The  external  Disguise  has  melted 
away  before  the  internal  Character. 
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I 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Comedy  of  Situation  is 

logically Jncomplete,  and  is  inadequate  to  express 
tEe  more,  profound  comic  elements  of  human 
nature.  Moreover,  .it  is  wanting  jn  freedom. 
That  man  should  bo  represented  as  placed  in  a 
world  of  deception  and  appearance,  which  cajoles 
him  and  leads  him  astray  without  any  fault  on 
his  part,  does  not  satisfy  reason  or  the  highest 
(esthetic  feeling.  Mistakes  through  sensuous  de- 
lusions may  be  very  hiughable,  but  they  lack  the 
supreme  comic  principle.  We  all  think  that  a 
person  ought  not  to  be  responsible  for  that  which 
is  external  and  accidental.  Such  is  sometimes 
the  reality,  however,  though  by  no  means  the 
deepest  and  truest  reality  of  human  existence. 
Man  must  be  reached  by  his  own  act ;  he  must 
himself  be  the  cause  of  his  own  difficulties. 
Thus  he  is  moved  from  within,  is  self-Kleterm- 
ined,  and  is  to  blame  for  his  follies.  Anjrthing 
short  of  freedom  will  not  completely  satisfy 
us;  it  conflicts  too  strongly  with  our  rational 
nature. 

From  these  observations  it  will  easily  be  in- 
ferred that,  in  Comedy  of  Situation,  there  can  be 
but  little  portraiture  of  character.  A  person  may 
be  caugnTin  a  train  of  ludicrous  circumstances, 
be  his  disposition  what  it  may.  A  man's  hat 
blows  off  on  a  windy  day ;  is  followed  by  his  wig ; 
he  runs  to  pick  them  out  of  the  mud.  He  is,  no 
doubt,  a  laughable  object  to  the  by-standers,  but 
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sach  an  occurrence  is  not  determined  by  his 
character,  nor  designates  it  in  any  way.  His  be- 
havior under  the  trying  ordeal  may  reveal  certain 
traits;  still,  this  is  not  inherent  in  the  situation, 
but  points  beyond,  namely  to  the  inner  nature  of 
the  man. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  necessity  of  the  second 
grand  division  of  Comedy,  as  manifested  in  the 
Individual.  From  its  essential  principle  it  will 
be  best  named  Comedy  of  Character.  Now,  the 
Individual  has  truly  an  absurd  end ;  his  deed  is  in- 
ternal in  its  origin  :  it  springs  from  himself,  and 
cannot  be  laid  to  his  surroundings.  His  purpose 
is  still  a  delusive  appearance,  which,  however,  is 
the  product  of  his  own  brain.  He  may  even  be 
aware  of  its  insubstantial  nature,  and  yet  pursue 
it;  or,  he  may  not  be  aware  of  that  fact. 
Here  rise  up  at  once  before  us  the  two  leading 
phases  of  Comedy  of  Character -- the  Involun- 
tary and  Voluntary.  '^      ' 

Jn  the  first  of  these  spheres  the  IndiYidgal  loses 
sight^of Jhia^tuie.relations  to-tha^extecualj^rld , 
to  other  individuals,  to  society.  This  delusion  is 
not  brought  about  through  any  disguise  of  what  is 
real,  but  through  his  own  folly  or  infatuation;  it 
does  not  result  from  any  external  deception,  but 

from  8elf:de££Gtio^-  ^^  objects  and  persons 
around  him  have  not  been  changed  ;  the  disguise 
has  now  gone  into  his  mind  —  has  become  inter- 
nal,  and  casts  its  shadow  upon  his    judgment. 
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Th,e,mi8take,  therefore,  is  not  of  the  senses »  bat 
rather  of  the  understanding.  This  phase  of  comic 
development  is  thus  seen  to  be  quite  different 
from  Comedy  of  Situation,  though  the  latter  ulti- 
mately may  reach  the  judgment  through  sensuous 
deception.  A  servant  forgetting  his  place,  falls 
in  love  with  his  mistress  of  noble  blood  —  like 
Malvolio;  a  stupid  clown  seeks  the  hand  of  a 
beautiful  and  wealthy  heiress  —  like  Aguecheek. 
The  ethereal,  poetic  Titania,  Queen  of  fairyland, 
becomes  infatuated  with  the  gross,  prosaic  Bot- 
tom, fool  of  fools.  All  these  persons  have  lost 
their  true  relation  in  the  world,  and  are  in  pur- 
suit of  their  own  subjective  delusions,  which,  after 
making  them  dupes,  vanish  into  nothing.  Their 
purposes  break  to  pieces  in  the  very  act  of  reali- 
zation. Here  are  to  be  reckoned  the  comic  effects 
of  love  requited  and  unrequited,  the  characters 
absorbed  by  a  single  passion  —  as  avarice  or  jeal- 
ousy—  odd  people,  whimsical  people,  monoma- 
niacs —  indeed,  most  of  the  delineations  of  Comic 
Literature.  Still,  the  limitation  before  men- 
tioned must  not  be  forgotten,  which  is  liable  to 
be  transgressed  just  at  this  point.  The  individ- 
ual must  not  be  portrayed  as  devoi.d.j)f_sanityt 
even  in  his  wildest  delusions ;  otherwise  responsi- 
bility ceases  —  we_  think  his  acts  arejoolhis  own ; 
pity  takes  the  place  of  merriment.  The  contra- 
diction which  excites  the  laugh  is  that  the  deed  be 
irrational,  but  the  doer  rational;  both  elements 
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must  be  present.  To  be  comjc,  not  the  whole  man 
must  be  fool,  but  a  part  of  him. 

These  absurd  ends  are  pursued  in  earnest ;  the 
character  is  not  usually  conscious  of  their  nature. 
Still,  he  ought  to  know  better ;  his  conduct  de- 
serves to  be  punished  with  shouts  of  laughter. 
But  he  may  be  quite  aware  of  the  ridiculousness  of 
what  he  is  doing,  and  nevertheless  do  it,  and  dp 
it  seriously.  It  is  possible  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
jeers  of  the  world  ;  or,  a  man  may  be  driven  by  a 
pa^sion  which  is  stronger  than  the  fear  of  ridi- 
cule. In  this  case,  however,  the  result  is  almost 
the  same  as  if  the  comic  quality  of  the  act  were 
not  known  to  him.  In  fact,  there  is  almost  every 
shade  from  a  naive  unconsciousness  to  complete 
consciousness.  With  the  latter  stage  a  new  realm 
begins  to  make  its  appearance. 

It  is  manifest  that,  in  the  phase  just  con- 
sidered, the  Comic  Individual  has  not  yet  attained 
perfect  freedom  —  he  is_  still, ignorant- of  ^ascer- 
tain element  of  the  nature.of.Jiis  deed;  or,  he  is 
forced  to  do  what  heinowsjbo  be  ridiculous  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  deeper  purpose.  There 
is  a  chasm  between  his  will  and  his  action  which 
is  not  yet  bridged  over.  Now  comes  the  last  and 
highest  development  of  Comedy  —  the  Comic  In- 
dividuaLls  not  only  conscious,  but  voluntary. 
He  pursues  jiis  delusion,  knowing  that  it  is  a  de- 
lusion,  and  because  it_is  a  delusion.  His  purpose 
is  absurd;  he  intends  it  to  be  absurd,  and  enjoys 
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its  absurdity.  His  delight  is  in  his  own  tricks 
and  follies;  he  makes  a  comedy  for  his  own 
amusement.  The  tinge  of  seriousness  in  the 
character  now  disappears ;  the  earnest  pursuit  of 
a  false  appearance  or  delusion  has  been  left  behind 
forever.  He  performs  his  own  play  and  is  his 
own  audience  at  the  same  time/takihg  delight  in 
his  own  ridiculousness ;  ho  knows  and  wills  him- 
self to  be  deceived,  and  then  he  steps  back,  as  it 
were,  and  laughs  at  himself,  as  a  spectator  would 
do.  Who  can  assail  him?  He  is  complete,  for 
he  takes  into  himself  all  sides;. he.is  free,  for  he 
realizes  everything  which  lies  in  his  intention,  and 
his  deed  has  nothing  in  it  which  is  alien  to  what 
he  purposes.  Here  is  the  climax  of  Comic  Art ; 
only  the  greatest  geniuses  have  been  able  to  reach 
such  an  elevation.  The  nicest  balance  must  be 
maiDtained  ;  the  least  swerving  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  causes  a  rapid  descent  into  lower  regions. 
But  the  highest  point  is  the  termination; 
Comedy  can  go  no  further.  Its  very  excellence 
pushes  it  beyond  its  limits,  and  into  dissolution. 
When  the  Individual  becomes  conscious  that  his 
action  is  absurd  and  contradictory,  every  effort 
of  the  mind  is  usually  directed  to  getting  rid  of 
the  contradiction.  That  rational  man  can  be  con- 
scjqusljrjtnd^purposely^ 

absurdity,  andjience,  this  is  just  the  a^urdity 
uponTwEichthe  supreme  comic  character  reposes. 


But  the  logical  process  cannot  stop  at  such  a  fine 
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point  of  transition.  When  a  person  has  sense 
enough  to  find  out  that  he  has  no  sense,  he  is 
already  quite  sensible.  A  famous  sage  of  an- 
tiquity may  be  cited.  The  great  saying  of  Soc- 
rates was  that,  while  previous  philosophers  thought 
they  knew  something,  but  did  not  know  anything, 
he  knew  that  he  knew  nothing.  This  he  justly 
considered  to  be  quite  an  advance  upon  former 
wisdom.  To  be  conscious  of  our  ignorance  is 
much  better  than  to  be  simply  ignorant;  such  a 
consciousness  already  goes  far  towards  lifting  us 
beyond  the  assault  of  folly.  At  this  point,  there- 
fore, the  comic  form  begins  to  dissolve;  men 
will  no  longer  pursue  a  delusive  purpose  when  they 
become  aware  of  its  true  nature. 

Let  us  now  recapitulate  the  various  principles 
which  have  been  elaborated.  Comedy  exhibits 
the  external  or  internal  deception  of  the  Individ- 
ual, who,  however,  must  not  proceed  in  his  de- 
lusion to  a  serious  ethical  violation,  nor  transgress 
the  limits  of  sanity.  To  bring  about  his  decep- 
tion there  are  two  instrumentalities  —  Situation 
and  Character.  The  first  lies  in  the  senses,  the 
second  in  the  mind.  Furthermore,  Situation  has 
two  elements  —  the  relation  of  the  Comic  Indi- 
vidual to  the  physical  world  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  relation  to  the  persons  therein  on  the  other 
hand ;  both  these  relations  become  false  appear- 
ances through  Natural  Resemblance  and  Inten- 
tentional  Disguise.     Comedy  of  Character  has 
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also  two  main  forms  —  the  Involuntary  and  Vol- 
untary ;  the  former  exhibits  man  as  the  unwilling, 
I  and  for  the  most  part  unconscious,  victim  of  some 
\  whim,  delusion,  contradiction;  while  the  latter 
shows  a  similar  conduct  as  proceeding  from  con- 
scious volition. 

The  relation  of  the  Comic  Individual  to  his 
audience  is  ulso  worthy  of  mention.  In  the  pure 
Comedy  of  Situation  the  audience  is  always  pre- 
suppo.scd,  and  must  fully  comprehend  the  nature 
and  caus»e  of  the  deception;  it  thus  stands  entirely 
above  the  persons  in  the  play,  to  whom  the  mat- 
ter is  of  the  most  serious  import.  The  laugh 
belouors  to  the  man  who  is  not  cauf^ht  in  the  di- 
lemma.  There  is  thus  between  the  hearer  and 
actor  a  chasm  which  gradually  becomes  smaller, 
as  we  approach  Comedy  of  Character,  till,  finally, 
it  is  wholly  filled  up  and  smoothed  away  in  the 
highest  form  of  the  latter.  For  the  Voluntary 
Comic  Individual  knows  and  laughs  at  jiis  own 
absurdities— he  is  both  actor  and  spectator.  He 
has  reached  the  serene  height  of  the  happy  gods, 
which  can  be  disturbed  by  nothing  from  without. 
Here  is  seen  the  true  plastic  element  of  Comedy, 
as  far  as  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  this  realm 
of  Art. 

2.  The  Comic  Action. — This  has  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  every  dramatic  action,  which 
may  be  analyzed  into  the  Thread,  the  Movement, 
the  Collision.     The  Comic  Individual  is  driven  to 
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act  by  his  delusion j^  hg  has  _aQ  end  which  he  is 
seeking  to  realize.  He  does  not  usually  stand 
alone,  but  is  surrounded  by  his  instruments,  his 
friends,  his  enemies,  as  in  real  life;  there  are 
connected  with  him  a  number  of  persons  who 
have  to  perform  for  him  certain  functions.  This 
constitutes  the  Thread.  There  is,  generally,  the 
one  central  figure  around  which  the  others  gather, 
and  which  is  the  bearer  of  the  leading  principle ; 
the  rest  may  aid,  or  also  may  thwart,  the  main 
purpose.  Often  characters  pass  from  one 
Thread  to  another  in  the  course  of  the  play. 
Shakespeare  hsis  never  less  than  two  of  these 
Threads,  often  three,  and,  sometimes,  a  nice 
analysis  might  find  more.  But  there  is  a  proper 
limit  which  ought  not  be  exceeded.  There  must 
be  neither  too  few  nor  too  many  Threads,  and 
there  must  be  neither  too  few  nor  too  many  char- 
acters in  a  Thread.  The  genuine  dramatic  in- 
stinct will  avoid  dearth  on  the  one  hand,  and  un- 
due complexity  on  the  other. 

These  Threads — or  groups,  as  they  may  also 
be  called  —  stand  in  mutual  relation ;  they  run 
alongside  of  one  another;  they  also  have  some 
common  principle  of  harmony,  of  contrast,  of 
opposition.  They  move  together  through  one 
phase  of  the  action  —  this  is  called  a  Movement 
of  the  play.  Then  there  follows  a  transition  into 
a  new  stage,  which  must  be  directly  evolved  from 
that  which  goes  before.     These  transitions  are  the 
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great  joints  of  the  work,  and  are  to  be  carefally 
noted.  Such  is  the  Movement  —  binding  together 
all  the  Threads,  and  sweeping  forXvard  into  a  new 
phase  of  the  play.  The  comparison  may  be  made 
with  a  river  which  rolls  onward  as  a  whole,  with 
all  its  parallel  currents,  eddies,  and  counter-cur- 
rents, while  it  passes  from  one  country  to  another. 
Of  these  Movements  every  drama  written  by 
Shakespeare  has  two  or  three,  but  hardly  more. 
The  expositor  may  here  be  reminded  of  his  duty. 
He  should  state  in  a  general  form  the  essential 
principle  of  each  ^lovemcnt,  point  out  its  limits, 
and  show  the  ground  for  the  transition  into  the 
next  Movement. 

But  the  Individual  must  not  merely  act,  he  must 
also  collide.  Thus  arises  the  third  and  principal 
element  of  the  dramatic  action,  namely,  the 
Collision.  A  quiet,  unopposed  development  is 
not  life  —  is  not  the  drama  —  and  would  be  very 
tame  in  representation.  A  person  who  under- 
takes to  carry  out  his  purpose  must  fall  into 
struggle  with  those  who  maintain  an  opposite 
purpose.  The  Comic  Individual  pursues  his  delu- 
sion, and  thus  he  may  become  involved  in  a  con- 
flict with  the  institutions  of  the  world  —  as 
Family,  State,  Church;  or  may  disregard  the 
moral  elements  of  society — as  Honesty,  Truth- 
fulness, temperate  Gratification  of  the  senses. 
The  latter  arc,  however,  subjective  traits  of 
character  rather   than    real     ethical    principles. 
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which  are  always  tho  basis  of  institutions,  and 
from  which  the  genuino  dramatic  collision  springs. 
The  family  is,  perhaps,  the  most  common  sphere 
of  tho  comic  conflict,  particularly  on  the  side 
of  sexual  love.  Tho  maiden  has  a  .suitor  to  whom 
the  father  objects ;  the  old  man  is  tricked  by 
some  di.^guise  or  deception,  and  the  happy  lovers 
arc  united  at  the  end  of  the  play.  This  is,  per- 
liap.s,  Shakespeare's  favorite  theme  —  the  right 
of  choice  against  the  will  of  the  parent.  But 
Law,Kcliirion,  Business  —  all  the  social  relations 
of  life,  may  become  entangled  in  the  delusion  of 
Comedy.  A  complete  classification  of  the  possi- 
ble dramatic  collisions  cannot  be  given  here ;  it 
belongs  to  the  General  Introduction  (see  First 
Volume)  where  there  is  also  a  fuller  discussion 
of  Threads  and  Movements. 

3,  The  Solution. — This  means  thatjthe^ap- 
pcarancebe  dissolved  and  the  reality  J)e.  restored. 
That  which  has  caused  the  delusion  in  the  Comic 
Individual  must  vanish,  because  it  is  not  actual  — 
18  untruth,  bince  the  action  rests  upon  some 
deception,  internal  or  external,  this  deception 
must  be  discovered  and  brought  home  to  each 
character;  thus  the  source  of  the  mistakes  and 
complications  becomes  known.  The  Solution, 
however,  will  vary  according  to  the  instrument>- 
ality  employed.  In  the  case  of  Natural  Resem- 
blance, the  persons  who  are  alike  are  at  last 
brought  together,  and  the  similiarity  which  has 
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caused  so  much  trouble  is  detected.  Everybody 
then  can  account  for  the  mysterious  occurrences 
which  have  just  transpired.  In  the  case  of  Dis- 
guise, since  the  whole  entanglement  rests  in  the 
masky  this  is  torn  off  and  the  plotter  is  caught, 
or,  at  least,  is  revealed.  Here,  too,  a  touch  of 
retribution  may  enter  for  the  deception  practiced 
by  the  contriver.  It  is  satisfactory  to  see  that 
disguises  are  not  without  danger. 

But  iu  the  case  of  Comedy  of  Character  the 
retributive  nature  of  the  Solution  becomes  more 
prominent,  since  responsibility  for  the  deed  can 
now  be  assumed.  The  subjective  delusions  and 
absurdities  of  a  rational  man  must  be  brought 
home  to  him;  his  act  must  come  back  with  a 
logical  rigor,  and  the  drama  should  show  just  this 
return  upon  the  doer.  Hg  must  J}ejForjp.ed  to  see 
the  folly  of_his  end ;  he  must  be  made  to  behold 
his  plan  breaking  to  pieces,  as  it  were,  in  his 
very  hands,  and  its  consequence  visited  upon 
himself.  Still,  he  ought  not  to  lay  his  whole 
being  in  his  purpose,  for  thus  he  becomes  tragic; 
nor  must  he  be  too  serious  in  the  execution  of 
his  design,  else  its  failure  makes  him  wretched 
and  not  comic.  He  ought  to  be  able  to  give  a 
free,  jovial  look,  or  even  laugh,  at  the  disappear- 
ing phantom  of  his  brain.  The  Solution,  there- 
fore, for  the  unconscious,  involuntary  comic 
character  is  tbatit  be  made  conscious  of  its  folly 
through  the  consequences  thereof;  while  for  the 
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voluntary  comic  character  there  is  really  no  solu- 
tion, since  it  carries  its  solution  within  itself  all 
the  time-  Conscious  of  its  own  absurdity,  and 
the  results  thereof ,  from  tlie  beginning,  how  can 
it  be  made  more  conscious? 

But  Comedy  inflicts  not  punishments  merely ; 
it  has  also  a  system  of  rewards.  For  instance, 
in  the  sphere  of  the  Family,  true  love  usually 
finds  its  recompense,  and  reciprocal  love  must 
inevitably  unite  its  votaries  after  the  struggle. 
Note  the  requited  affection  in  a  play ;  against  it 
rises  the  conflict,  but  it  is  always  successful  in 
the  end.  This  constitutes  the  happy  conclusion 
80  necessary  to  a  comedy.  The  like  recompense 
must  be  shown  in  the  other  departments  of  human 
action.  The  same  general  principle  lies  at  the 
basis  of  both  reward  and  punishment  —  the  deed 
must  return  upon  the  doer.  To  this  end,  full 
time  is  to  be  given  for  the  natural  and  complete 
development,  both  of  the  Situation  and  the  Char- 
acter ;  hence  the  solution  cannot  be  precipitated 
at  any  moment,  but  only  when  it  is  forced  by  the 
logical  necessity  of  the  action,  and  cannot  longer 
be  withheld. 

The  Comic  Solution,  therefore^  ends jjLthe  de- 
struction, not  of  the  IndividuaK  but  of  hisdecep- 
tion^  He  is  restored  to  his  senses,  and  the  world 
is  freed  of  its  contradiction  ;  thus  all  is  as  it  was 
before.  The  comic  character  cannot  perish,  for 
it  violates  no  substantial  principle,  no  ethical  in- 
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stitution  ;  or,  if  it  does,  it  repents  of  the  viola^ 
tion.  Herein  it  differs  from  the  tragic  hero  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  the  villain  on  the  other. 
The  former  is  both  a  violator  and  supporter  of 
the  right  in  the  same  deed.  Guilt  results  and  is 
followed  by  death,  yet  he  is  not  without  justifica- 
tion. But  the  villain  is  purely  a  violator  without 
logical  motive  ;  his  fate  cannot  properly  be  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  Tra<jedv  ;  nor  is  he  a  comic 
character,  since  Comedy  will  not  allow  any 
ethical  element  to  be  destroyed.  In  fact,  the 
mere  villain,  without  relief,  approaches  the  realm 
of  the  Ugly,  and  begins  to  transcend  the  limits 
of  Alii.  In  this  sense  of  the  word  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  any  such  character  is  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  The  outcome  of 
Comedy,  therefore,  is  mainly  the  dissolution  of 
the  whims,  absurdities,  and  delusions  of  the 
rational  individual. 

The  main  distinctions  which  have  been  above 
elaborated  also  rest  upon  differences  of  nation- 
ality, and,  indeed,  of  race.  The  Comedy  of 
Situation  belongs  to  Southern  Europe,  to  Spain, 
Italy  and  France  —  to  the  Romanic  peoples  gen- 
erally. Among  them  it  arose  and  flourished,  and 
from  them  it  was  borrowed  by  the  North.  It 
exhibits  a  people  with  a  cultivated  reflection,  with 
a  subtle  appreciation  foe  every  intricate  action, 
with  a  fine  feeling  for  beauty  of  situation  and 
theatrical   effect.     But  it  also   shows   a  people 
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whose  consciousness  has  not  yet  deepened  into 
the  full  thought  of  Freedom  —  a  people  still  en- 
tangled in  the  meshes  of  a  formal  externality, 
still  resting  in  a  life  of  the  senses,  still  believing 
in  a  modified  form  of  Fate.  Hence  man  is  always 
portrayed  as  either  the  hapless  victim  or  the 
wanton  sport  of  external  circumstances.  But 
Comedy  of  Character  alone  can  fully  satisfy 
Northern  peoples,  or  the  Teutonic  race.  Its 
fundamental  principle,  through  all  its  vagaries 
and  contradictions,  is  still  Freedom  —  the  in- 
ternal determination  of  man,  and,  hence,  respon- 
sibility for  his  conduct.  It  cannot  blame,  or 
heartily  laugh  at,  a  person  for  what  he  cannot 
help,  but  it  does  hold  him  accountable  for  his 
deed.  Hence  it  demands  a  character  which  is 
moved  through  itself,  and  not  from  without. 
For  this  reason  Shakespeare  has  been  adopted  by 
Teutonic  peoples  as  their  representative  poet, 
while  to  the  Romanic  race  he  is  still  a  foreigner. 
But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  Shakespeare  has  not  this  Southern  element, 
or  could  even  dispense  with  its  employment.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
Drama,  which  must  have  both  circumstance,  and 
movement.  Comedy  of  Character  cannot  do 
without  Situation,  though  the  latter  is  the  subor- 
dinate element  —  is,  as  it  were,  the  skeleton  be- 
neath, which  supports  the  living  body.  But 
Situation  becomes  less  prominent  as  the  comic 
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work  of  Art  reaches  its  highest  sphere ;  it  is  re- 
duced to  a  means  for  manif esting  and  upholding 
the  characterization.  Shakespeare  himself  drew 
nearly  all  the  plots  for  his  comedies  from  South- 
ern Europe.  There  they  were,  already  made  and 
awaiting  their  highest  utilization.  Such  was  its 
contribution  to  his  genius —  by  no  means  an 
insignificant  contribution.  Nor  can  we  forget 
that  Shakespeare  sprang  from  that  composite 
people,  the  English,  and  wrote  in  a  language 
fused  together  from  the  two  elements  —  the 
Romanic  and  Teutonic. 

III.  Classification. — The  Comedies  of  Shakes- 
peare, as  we  have  tried  to  point  out,  have  as  their 
essential  principle  Mediation,  hence  by  this  prin- 
ciple they  ought  to  be  classified.  On  the  whole 
it  is  an  unsatisfactory  way  to  arrange  them  ac- 
cording to  time  of  composition,  for  a  final  sur- 
vey ;  what  is  more  or  less  accidental  and  external 
and  not  what  is  essential  is  thus  made  the  basis  of 
classification.  Moreover  the  chronological  order 
of  single  plays  is  not  determinable  by  any  dates 
that  we  yet  possess,  though  certain  groups  within 
a  given  period  we  can  and  must  distinguish. 

Mediation,  accordingly,  is  the  fundamental  fact 
of  Shakespearian  Comedy,  and  we  observe  that  it 
is  brought  about  in  two  very  distinct  ways,  the 
first  being  through  the  employmentj^f  t^A^^^^ftl 
world,  the  second  beino^  through  the  employment 
of  an  ideal  world.     This  distinction,  then,  is  the 
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ft 
primal  one  for  our  subject,  and  it  divides  all  of 

Shakespeare's  comedies  into  two  large   classes, 

which  wo  may  name  respectively  real  and  ideals 

and  thus  wo  liavo  Real  Comeclied^nd  Ideal  Cqme« 

dies  of  Shakespeare. 

In  the  first  class. the  play  opens  with  some  con- 
flict, societjrjs  in  a  state  of  strife  and  wrong,  or, 
at  least  individuals  are  colliding  in  support  of  an 
eUiical_pri_nciple  or  in  violation  of  it,  or  in  both 
regards.  To  heal  such  a  conflict  the  Mediation  is 
introduced,  which  in  the  present  instance,  belongs 
to  the  sphere  of  real  life.  This  help  may  come 
through  a  Portia,  disguised  as  a  lawyer,  who  res- 
cues her  husband's  friend  and  thwarts  the  wrong- 
doer; it  may  come  through  a  Viola,  whose 
disguise  is  stripped  off  and  solves  all  complica- 
tions. In  such  case  this  Mediation  takes  place  in 
the  same  realm  in  which  it  arises ;  there  is  no 
fligttt-fronuLreaLtojm-ideal.KOrld.in  order  to  re- 
store the  individual  and  society  from  struggle  to 
repose. 

In  the  second  class  like  wise.the  play  oj)ens  with 
some  conflict ;  ^again  the  individual  and  society  are 
in  a  condition  ofjtrjfe_and_j^ropg^wJiic.h^as  to 
be  healed.^  But  now  there  is  a  flighfe.from-this 
actual  world  .of  ^conflict,  to  an  ideal  realm  where 
the  conflict  does  not  exist.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, therefore,  the  Mediation  does  not  take 
place  in  the  sphere  where  the  difficulty  arose,  and 
amid  the  institutional  forms  which  are  themselves 
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in  collision  y  but  in  a  domain  from  vrhich  they  are 

essentially  eliminated  —  in  some  sylvan,  pastoral, 

^-idyllic,  or  ideal  world.     Here  the  colliding  indi- 

f    vidual  must  remain   till,  on  the  one  hand,  he  is 

\   prepared  for  a  return  to   society,  and  till  so- 

N  ciety,  on  the  other  hand,  has  freed  itself  from  the 

/  wrong  or  strife   which  compelled  him  to  flee  in 

/  the    first  phice.     Restoration    is    then    possible 

V  when  on  each  side  the  conflict  is  mediated. 

In  both  these  classes,  the  Real  and  Ideal,  we 
note  that  there  is  substantially  the  same  structure. 
Every  Comedy  of  Shakespeare  has  three  Move- 
ments, or,  if  you  please,  three  phases  of  one 
Movement,  which  we  may  call  in  general,  Sepa; 
ration.  Mediation,  Return.  First  must  be  the 
conflict  in  some  form  ;  but  the  middle  Movement 
is  the  mediatorial  one,  of  necessity ;  while  the  last 
shows  restoration.  These  three  phases  are  dif- 
ferently emphasized  and  differently  treated  in 
various  plays,  but  the  fundamental  structure  re- 
mains the  same  in  all,  in  spite  of  the  outer  cover- 
ing ;  in  its  way  it  is  as  characteristic  as  the  human 
skeleton,  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  ani- 
mal. In  fact  the  very  notion  of  Mediation  in- 
volves the  threefold  Movement,  while  that  of 
Tragedy  is  essentially  twofold.  Tragedy  shows 
the  Ethical  World  moving  intOt  then  out  of  dis- 
cord and  struggle,  and  at  the  same  timajahows 
tireriiitri vidual  moving  jntpgm^ 
mentrSoThat  lie  perishes  while .  the  jnstitutional 
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order  is  restored.     But  Comedy  mediates  both 
the  institutional  order  and  the  individual,  and  is, 


in  Jt3_d^|)est  phjise^ the _sqlu^^  Traiycdy, 

Hence  Comedy  injects  into  the  tragic  Movement 
a  mediatorial  one,  which  is  the  reconciling  mean 
that  overcomes  the  dualism  of  death.  This 
thought,  indeed,  touches  the  profoundest  truth 
of  History.  The  ancient  world  was  tragic,  and 
passed  away  ;  but  jMediation  came  in  the  person 
of  the  Mediator,  who  thereby  saved  man,  and 
brought  the  blissful  outcome.  Now  we  may  say, 
in  the  largest  sense  of  the  expression,  that  the 
World's  History  is  a  Comedy,  and  hereafter 
Shakespeare  will  write  it  down  as  such,  in  his 
historical  plays. 

In  every  exposition  of  a  Comedy,  therefore, 
the  fact  will  have  to  be  noted  that  there  is  in  it 
a  threefold  Movement.  So  often  must  this  state- 
ment of  structure  be  repeated  that  it  may  come 
to  seem  merely  formal  to  the  reader,  so  that  he 
will  regard  it  as  an  external  scheme  clapped  on 
the  play,  and  not  an  inherent  element  of  the  same. 
Bat  really  it  is  one  with  the  very  thought  and 
name  of  Comedy.  The  Idea  must  be  seen  to  be 
structural,  the  Idea  cannot  truly  exist  without 
Structure,  nor  Structure  without  the  Idea.  The 
Idea  alone  is  indefinite,  chaotic;  Structure  alone 
is  hollow,  meaningless.  Both  should  be  united, 
and  organically  united,  in  any  adequate  exposition. 

Such  is  the  primary  classification  of  Shakes- 
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peare's  Comedies,  that  into  Real  and  Ideal ;  now 
conies  the  secondary.  We  have  already  noticed 
howy  in  certain  plays,  the  Tragic  winds  into  the 
Comic  and  gives  it  a  dark,  threatening  tinge  ;  how 
again,  the  Comic  altogether  prevails,  and  laughs 
out  of  every  part  of  the  work  in  an  overflow  of 
jest,  humor,  and  ridiculous  situations.  Upon 
this  distinction  are  based  two  new  divisions,  called 
Pure  Comedies  tiuA  Tragi- Comedies^  into  which 
each  of  the  two  previous  classes  is  subdivided. 

In  the  Pure  Comedies  the  individual  is  given 
over  to  outer  Accident  or  Chance,  and  to  inner 
Accident  or  Caprice.  He  follows  his  whim  or 
his  senses  without  the  corrective  of.  reason,  and 
so  gets  entangled  in  a  conflict  with  the  rational 
order  of  the  world,  which  at  last  disciplines  him 
out  of  his  folly  and  ignorance,  and  thus  restores 
him  in  a  light-hearted,  humorous  way.  For  even 
Providence  is  a  humorist,  and  loves  to  give  man 
the  full  range  of  his  caprices,  that  he  may  enjoy 
them  in  their  last  consequences,  and  thus  possibly 
get  rid  of  them. 

In  the  Tragi-Comedies  the  folly  deepens Jgjrip- 
Ifttion,  qftprice  ^jnka  to  guilt.  Hence  the  outlook 
is  tragic,  the  individual  must  perish  unless  he  un- 
dergo a  spiritual  change.  At  this  point  repent- 
ance enters  and  saves  the  guilty  man  from  death, 
'and  the  play  from  being  a  tragedy.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  these  two 
divisions;  they  partake  of  each  other's  nature 
and  fade  away  into  a  common  boundary. 
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The  following  tabular  statement  vrill  give  a 
survey  of  this  classification  applied  to  the  fifteen 
comedies  of  Shakespeare : 


Com.  of  Errors. 
Tarn,  of  the  Shrew. 
Puro    Comedies,  i  Twelfth  Night. 
f  RcaL         J  I  31crry  Wlve«. 


COSIEDIES.  * 


Tragi -Comedies 


{Much  Ado. 
All's  Well. 
Mcrcb.  of 


Venice. 


IdeaL 


Pure    Comedies. 


1 


Tragi -Comedies. 


'  Love's  L.  Lost. 
T\ro  fient.  Verona. 
As  You  Lilie  It 
Mid.  Night's  Dream. 

Meas.  for  Meas. 
Winter's  Tale. 
Cymbeline. 
Tempest. 


These  two  classifications  grow  directly  out  of 
the  structure.  The  primary  one  springs  from  the 
nature  of  the  Mediation  or  the  middle  Movement, 
this  being  either  real  or  ideal.  But  the  secondary 
classification  is  derived  from  the  nature  of  the 
Threads  of  the  play  ;  if  one  dark  Thread  of  guilt 
be  woven  into  its  texture,  we  have  the  Tragi- 
comic; if  all  the  Threads  show  mere  folly  or 
mistake,  we  have  the  Comic  simply.  The  nature 
of  the  Movement  and  Thread  thus  determines  the 
nature  of  the  play. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  Shakespeare  is  to  be 
found  the  source  of  that  distinction  which  has 
divided  Art  into  two  Schools,  Eealists  and  Ideal- 
ists, one  of  which  in  its  excess  becomes  realistiCi 
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the  other  fantastic.  But  in  Shakespeare  both  are 
valid  phases,  both  are  united  in  the  universal 
poet  who  cannot  be  a  part  or  a  partisan.  His 
Real  Coineclies  arc  still  the  best  models  for  .a 
writer  whose  object  is  a  true  realism;  and  his 
Ideal  Comedies  are  still  the  highest  products. of 
the  Romantic  Drama,  and  reveal  a  new  form  of 
Art,  which  images  what  is  deepest  and  best  in  the 
modern  world. 

IV.  The  Comparative  Shakespeare. — Com- 
parison is  the  chief  weapon  of  Science  in  these 
days.  Shakespeare,  too,  in  all  his  phases,  is  to 
be  subjected  to  comparison.  Chiefly  ho  is  to  be 
compared  with  himself  in  his  various  manifesta- 
tions as  they  show  themselves  through  his  diflTer- 
ent  periods.  Thus  we  may  find  his  law,  for,  like 
every  genius,  he  is  a  law  unto  himself.  An  ex- 
ternal measure,  taken  from  a  foreign  source  and 
applied  from  the  outside,  will  not  do  for  Shakes- 
peare or  for  any  truly  original  person  or  thing. 
The  criterion  by  which  he  is  to  be  judged  is  to  be 
derived  from  himself;  the  means  of  deriving  it  is 
comparison. 

First  is  the  chronological  comparison,  which 
specially  occupies  itself  with  the  dates  of  his 
plays  and  the  grouping  of  them  according  to  time 
of  origin.  Almost  too  much  has  been  done  in 
this  field,  certainly  much  that  is  wholly  unneces- 
sary and  frivolous  ;  it  is  a  wild  waste  of  conjec- 
ture and  probability  into  which  one  unwillingly 
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enters.  The  reason  has  already  been  stated  why 
the  present  work  docs  not  classify  according  to 
chronology;  the  reason  may  be  again  given: 
there  is  no  chronology. 

Second  is  the  comparison  in  the  realm  of 
Shakespeare's  language.  This  gives  the  Shakes- 
pearian grammar  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word, 
we  might  almost  say,  a  Comparative  Philology  of 
Shakespeare.  Here  much  good  work  has  been 
done.  Of  two  books  in  this  department  one 
should  not  fail  to  speak.  Mr.  Abbot's  Shakes- 
pearian Grammar  is  a  permanent  contribution ; 
in  it  the  Poet's  language  is  compared  with  itself 
and  not  forced  into  alien  grammatical  tests.  The 
result  is  a  true  Grammar.  In  the  realm  of  lexi- 
cography the  same  thing  is  done  in  Dr.  Schmidt's 
Shakespeare  Lexicon.  Other  departments  of 
Shakespearian  philology  can  be  made  fruitful  in 
the  same  way. 

Third  is  the  comparison  of  the  plots  of  the 
various  plays,  of  their  incidents  and  dramatic  in- 
strumentalities. We  may  take  one  instance : 
Shakespeare.' 8_8upr.eme  women  _jissiinie-^a._dis- 
guise  to  fulfil  their. duty;  they  have  to  hide 
their  sex  and  put  on  man's  clothing  to  accom- 
plish their  task  in  the  world.  Through  his  whole 
life  the  Poet  employs  this  instrumentality,  from 
Julia  in  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  to  Imogen  in 
Cymbeliney  from  his  earliest  to  his  latest  period. 
His  best  women  have  to  take  men's  attire  and  pass 
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as  men  to  do  their  work  as  women.  The  com- 
parison drives  to  reflection.  Did  Shakespeare 
believe  that  woman  was  curtailed  in  her  sphere, 
compared  to  man,  and  that  she  must  be  emanci- 
pated by  having  a  new  costume,  more  free  for 
activity  and  without  the  prejudices  attached  to  the 
old  dress?  Certainly  the  woman  in  these  days 
is  inclined  to  regard  him  as  the  one  who  under- 
stands her  best,  and  she  is  not  averse  to  taking 
him  as  her  prophet.  Even  young  ladies  look  up 
to  him  as  their  exponent  and  defender;  he 
always  makes  the  daughter  triumph  over  the 
parent  in  the  choice  of  a  husband.  There  are 
but  two  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  all  his  works, 
and  those  are  only  apparent  exceptions.  It  will 
be  seen  that  a  comparison  of  the  incidents  which 
he  selected  and  repeated  with  slight  variations  in 
his  different  plays  will  furnish  many  a  glance  into 
the  soul-life  of  the  Poet. 

Fourth  is  the  comparison  of  characters.  Their 
variety  in  Shakespeare  is  conceded  by  everybody, 
yet  they  have  points  of  agreement,  they  fall 
into  families  more  or  less  closely  related,  and 
marked  by  traits  of  kinship.  The  Poet  hardly 
repeats  himself,  yet  we  can  see  that  he  moulds 
many  diverse  shapes  after  the  same  model.  The 
mediatorial  element,  which^.is  the  principle  pf 
his^Comedy  he  mainly  assigns^to^  women ;  this 
gives  them  the  essential  germ  of  their  char- 
acter, and  calls  forth  the  most  brilliant  galaxy  of 
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Sisters  that  were  ever  limned  —  for  they  are  all 
sisters,  with  a  common  spiritual  trait  —  Portia, 
Rosalind,  Imogen,  and  a  dozen  others  of  the  same 
general  outline.  One  is  reminded  of  the  twenty 
or  more  Madonnas  of  Raphael  at  present  known — 
all  having  the  family  resemblance,  all  of  the 
same  fundamental  type,  yet  all  different,  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  excellence,  culminating  at  last 
in  the  highest.  The  Sistine  Madonna  of  Shakes- 
peare is  Hermione,  the  mother  with  the  child, 
who  is  to  be  sacrificed  and  yet  to  be  regained, 
the  woman  who  wins  by  endurance.  Yet  she  is 
only  one  of  a  sisterhood.  In  like  manner  men 
may  be  compared,  and  clowns  and  lovers  and 
servants;  the  comparison  truly  made  always 
brings  its  revelation. 

Fifth  is  the  comparison  of  the  ethical  idea  of 
the  various  plays.  This  rises  above  and  includes 
character  and  all  individuality ;  it  organizes  the 
'  dramatic  movement  and  gives  the  dramatic  struc 
ture.  It  is  the  highest  point  of  view  from  which 
we  can  look  at  Shakespeare  ;  it  is  the  comparison 
which  is  the  object  and  end  of  all  other  compari- 
son. A  new  quality  of  mind  is  now  required,  or 
at  least  a  new  birth  of  an  old  one ;  not  merely  a 
collating  and  inferring,  but  a  seeing  is  de- 
manded ;  to  comparison  must  now  be  added  in- 
sight—  insight  into  the  Poet's  world-order,  of 
which  each  play  is  some  special  manifestation. 
To  reach  this  insight,  we  have  not  merely  to  read 
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his  work,  but  to  create  it  over  again  in  readin 
it ;  Tire  have  to  think  his  thought  after  him  with 
something  like  his  original  creative  energy. 

In  the  movement  of  this  ethical  idea,  as  mani« 
fested  in  Shakespeare's  Comedy,  there  is  first 
some  conflict,  some  separation,  some  obstacle  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  or  both;  then  there  is  the 
mediation,  the  strong  inherent  activity  of  the 
Ethical  World  to  remove  the  obstacle  to  its  su- 
premacy, and  restore  both  itself  and  the  conflict- 
ing individuals  to  harmony.  A  sweep  into  and 
out  of  disorder  is  seen,  showing  both  the  cause 
and  the  cure  of  the  trouble. 

V.  The  Real  Comedies. — Already  we  have 
divided  Shakespearian  Comedy,  according  to  the 
mediating  thought,  into  Real  and  Ideal.  Still 
further  the  first  class  was  subdivided  into  two 
groups.  Pure  Comedies  and  Tragi-Comedies. 
The  plays  of  these  two  classes  we  shall  now  join 
together  in  a  short  summary,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  bring  out  the  Ethical  Idea,  and  to  make  it 
the  basis  of  comparison  in  these  dramas. 

1 .  The  Pure  Comedies.  —  In  general ,  they  have 
two  essential  threads,  both  of  which  are  comic  — 
the_onebem^mj>re  elevated  is~put-4nto4^^«erthe 
other  bemg  of  a  lower  order  is  put  jnto-.pro3e. 
Also  the  mediationJs  comic^and  is  brought  gtynt 
through  the  instrupientalities  of  comedy^such-as 
Mistaken  Tdentity,  which  gets  ridj)f_th.e  mistake, 
and  Caprice,  which  destroys  itself.    The  comio 
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characters  are  the  victims  of  some  delusive  ap« 
pearance,  inner  or  outer,  which  dissolves  before 
their  own  eyes  in  the  solution.  Thfi_jBlement_2^ 
the  EAical  JAjorldin  wliich  these  dramas  move  is 
the  Family,  with  Society  and  State  slightly  play- 
ing  about  in  the  background.  The  Family  is 
employed  in  two  phases :  the  actual  Family  or 
the  union  through  and  after  marringc,  and  Jbho 
possible  Family,  or  love,  which  is  the  feeling  of 
union  before  marriage,  and  which  drives  the  in- 
dividual into  the  actual  Family  or  the  ethical 
relation  of  the  sexes. 

Into  this  group  we  place  four  of  Shakespeare's 
comedies.  In  Comedy  of  UiTors,  which  is  the 
Poet's  first  play  in  the  order  of  thought,  and 
probably  in  the  order  of  tim^  also,  we  see  the 
actuaLF.amiljr. composed  of  parents  and  children 
separated  by  Accident,  which  is  then  overcome 
by  Accident  in  the  form  of  Natural  Resemblance. 
This  is  the  most  superficial  of  all  kinds  of  medi- 
ation, hardly  involving  any  internal  principle. 
In  Taming  of  the  Shrew  the^  possible  Family, 
love,  ia  jeopardized  by  the  double  wrong  of  the 
father  against  his  two  jiaughters.  The  conflict 
is. mediated  by  a  double. Disguise,  the  external 
one  of  the  )over..Lucentio,  and  the .  internal  one 
of'tHe  lover  Pctruchio,.who,  in  the_jnask-of 
caprice,  destroys  caprice.  In  Twelfth  Night  the 
possible  Family  is  wholly  separated  from  the 
actual  family,  not  through  the  conduct  of  the 
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parent  9  bat  through  anrequited  love — a  purely 
internal  obstacle.  Moreover,  this  unrequited  love 
isdoublcy  and  is  shown  in  two  threads:  true  love, 
which  has  its  end  in  itself,  and  false  love,  which 
has  an  ulterior  end,  as  wealth.  The  mediation 
is,  accordingly,  double:  true  love  finds  its  frui- 
tion in  the  actual  Family  through  a  change  of 
individuals,  which  is  brought  about  by  Natural 
Besemblance  and  Disguise ;  false  love  is  thwarted, 
punished  and  excluded  from  the  Family.  Thus 
we  see  both  the  positive  and  negative  solutions 
of  unrequited  love.  In  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
we  advance  to  a  conflict  in  both  the  possible  and 
actual  Family  —  a  conflict  with  the  union  before 
marriage  and  after  marriage.  These  are  the  two 
threads:  in  the  first,  the  wife  maintains  the  honor 
of  the  Family  against  both  the  libertine  and  the 
jealous  husband ;  in  the  second,  the  maiden  up- 
holds the  right  of  love  against  both  father  and 
mother.  The  woman  is  again  the  mediator  of 
her  institution,  the  Family;  the  mediation  is 
accomplished  mainly  through  Disguise  external 
and  internal. 

2.  The  Tragic  Comedies.  —  This  is  an  unfor- 
tunate word  for  the  present  purpose,  but,  after 
some  search,  no  better  one  could  be  found. 
Tragi-Comedy  ordinarily  conveys  the  notion  of 
a  burlesque ;  not  so  here.  It  is  intended  to 
designate  those  dramas,  which,  having  a  possible 
tragic  collision    are  mediated,  and    the  end  is 
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happy.  There  is  that  intensity  of  purpose  and 
truth  of  principle,  which  give  to  the  characters, 
or  to  the  greater  part  of  them,  a  serious  coloring 
by  which  these  plays  are  distinguished.  The 
mediation  in  this  group  also  takes  place  in  the  real 
world,  not  in  some  ideal  realm.  Three  dramas 
are  placed  in  this  division;  the  movement  of 
the  mediating  idea  in  each  of  them  may  be  suc- 
cinctly stated  for  comparison. 

In  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  the  conflict  lies 
in  the  possible  Family,  that  is,  before  marriage. 
Two  pairs  of  lovers  are  torn  asunder,  the  one 
from  an  internal,  the  other  from  an  external,  cause. 
The  mediation  corresponds:  the  one  pair  is 
brought  together  internally,  through  the  working 
of  their  own  natures,  aided  by  a  slight  trick  ;  the 
other  pair  is  brought  together  externally,  in  part 
through  the  Friar  (Church),  and  in  part  through 
the  stupid  officials  (State).  The  play  is  about 
equally  divided  between  the  serious  and  comic 
elements,  and  lies  not  far  from  the  border-land 
of  Pure  Comedy.  In  AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well 
the  coloring  is  darker.  The  actual  Family,  that 
is  the  union  after  marriage,  is  disrupted  by  the 
estrangement  and  flight  of  the  husband  ;  both  his 
internal  and  external  restoration  to  the  Family  is 
accomplished  by  the  devotion  and  skill  of  the 
wife.  In  Merchant  of  Venice  the  woman  appears 
as  mediator  both  before  and  after  marriage.  Her 
own  conflict  with  the  will  of  the  parent  she  solves 
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happily ;  then  she  moves  forth  to  solve  the  great 
conflict  between  the  formal  Law  and  the  higher 
Equity,  or  between  Justice  and  Mercy.  The 
career  of  Portia  is  the  grandest  mediatorial  sweep 
in  Shakespeare ;  it  mounts  up  and  moves  on  the 
track  of  the  World's  History,  in  the  transition 
from  the  old  dispensation  into  the  new.  Hence 
this  play  may  be  put  as  the  key-stone  into  the 
arch  of  Shakespeare's  comedies. 

VI.  Self-Consciousness  of  the  Poet.  —  We 
have  sought  to  trace  the  fundamental  principles 
controlling  Shakespeare's  procedure  in  his  com- 
edies, which  were  written  through  all  periods  of 
his  life  and  bear  the  impress  of  his  lightest  moods 
OS  well  as  of  his  profoundest  thought.  How  he 
deepened  from  Comedy  of  Errors^  probably  his 
first  play,  to  Ti^Tn/^e^^,. probably  his  last  play,  has 
been  suggested,  and  will  be  further  developed  in 
the  special  treatment  of  the  comedies,  which  is 
now  to  follow.  But  we  have  also  endeavored  to 
anfold  and  to  formulate  the  unity  which  under- 
lies his  entire  varied  development  in  the  realm  of 
Comedy.  Without  understanding  this  unity  we 
cannot  be  said  to  understand  Shakespeare.  ' 

Still  the  question  will  arise,  was  the  Poet  con- 
scious of  all  this  planning,  this  philosophizing? 
It  is  a  loud  demand  of  these  analytic  days,  a  de- 
mand that  must  be  respected,  to  discover  how 
far  the  artist  is  aware  of  his  own  procedure. 
But  it  does  not  follow,  even  if  it  be  granted  that 
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he  is  unconscious  in  his  greatest  works,  that  they 
have  no  principle  which  we  must  obtain  con- 
sciously. The  Poet  may  have  merely  to  put 
together ;  we  have  to  take  apart  and  then  put 
together,  if  we  would  truly  know  bis  building. 
Doubtless  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  the  sensuous  in- 
toxication of  his  poetry  without  ever  beholding 
the  spiritual  world  which  it  reveals ;  enjoyment  is 
not  knowledge. 

But  Shakespeare  shows  in  many  ways  that  he 
has  carefully  studied  the  principles  of  his  Art. 
Indeed  he  would  not  be  the  universal  Poet,  unless 
his  thought  was  as  deep  as  his  instinct,  his  judg- 
ment as  great  as  his  spontaneity,  his  self-mastery 
as  strong  as  his  passion.  The  reflective  and  the 
impulsive,  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious,  the 
thought  and  the  deed  are  but  the  sides  which 
make  up  the  entirety  of  his  genius.  If  we  keep 
watch  over  him  with  attention,  we  shall  find  him 
uttering  not  only  the  image,  but  the  idea,  of  his 
work.  But  even  when  there  is  no  direct  clew  in 
the  play,  we  can  often  catch  and  hold  fast  the 
poetic  Proteus  in  the  very  act  of  transformation. 
We  find  his  sources  in  old  legends,  stories  and 
plays,  then  we  compare  his  completed  works  with 
these  sources ;  we  note  the  additions,  the  changes, 
and  know  that  they  must  have  been  made  with 
intention.  The  Poet  must  have  been  aware  of 
the  alterations  he  was  making ;  and  would  not  he, 
certainly  a  reflective,  prying  man  with  a  Hamlet 
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in  his  soul,  ask  why  he  made  them?  Still  there 
is  no  design  of  affirming  that  Shakespeare  was 
altogether  the  self-conscious  poet ;  that  would  be 
to  put  a  fatal  limitation  upon  him  from  another 
side. 

Moreover  9  the  reader  should  not  expect  too  much 
of  intcrpretition ;  no  analysis  of  an  artistic  work 
can  take  the  place  of  the  work  itself.  An  explan- 
ation of  wit  is  not,  and  ought  not  to  be,  witty, 
else  it  is  no  true  explanation ;  criticism  of  poetry, 
too  is  not  poetical,  but  it  must  quite  free  itself  of 
the  poetical  form.  A  statement  of  the  chemical 
ingredients  of  water  will  not  take  the  place  of 
water  itself  to  a  thirsty  man ;  just  as  little  can 
the  sensuous  charm  and  exhilaration  of  Art  be 
supplied  by  an  abstract  account  of  its  content. 
The  feelings  often  revolt  against  an  analytic  in- 
terpretation, because  people  expect  too  much ; 
they  are  dissatisfied  at  the  absence  of  what  seems 
the  very  essence  of  the  production,  namely,  the 
sensuous  form.  But  explanation  implies  always 
a  change  of  this  form,  which  is,  therefore,  just 
the  side  which  disappears.  Poetical  natures 
strongly  protest  against  the  substitution  of  the 
interpretation  for  the  poem.  They  are  right; 
no  such  substitution  ought  for  a  moment  to  be 
entertained  by  the  critic. 

But  to  ascertain  the  rationale  of  an  artistic 
product  is  not  only  reasonable,  but  indispensable. 
A  great  drama  is  a  phenomenon  quite  as  wonder- 
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ful  as  any  which  Nature  furnishes  ;  let  its  law  be 
investigated  and  stated  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
fact,  Art  can  be  elevated  and  sustained  only  by  the 
retroactive  power  of  the  critical  judgment.  The 
difference  between  a  barbarous  and  a  cultivated 
taste  is  acknowledged;  whence  docs  it  arise? 
Only  from  the  application  of  truer  canons  of 
Art.  But  these  canons  are  originally  derived 
from  tho  understanding,  though  they  descend 
into  the  feelin^js  and  become  instinctive  in  their 
influence  upon  the  taste  of  the  individual.  Simple 
emotion  is  blind ;  it  should  be  directed  and  filled 
with  intelligence.  One  should  feel  deeply  about 
that  which  is  rational ;  reason  ought  always  to 
furnish  the  content.  The  difference  between  the 
savage  and  the  civilized  man  lies,  not  so  much  in 
•the  feelings  themselves,  as  in  the  objects  about 
which  each  person  feels.  Do  not,  therefore,  read 
an  interpretation  of  a  work  of  Art  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  therein  the  imaginative  or 
emotional  element  of  that  work — disappointment 
will  surely  follow. 


COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 

This  play  should  be  placed  first  in  the  list  of 
Shakespeare's  Pure  Comedies,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  period  of  its  origin,  but  also  on  the 
score  of  logical  development.  It  is  simply  a 
comedy  of  Situation,  whose  sole  instrumentality 
is  Natural  Resemblance,  for  not  even  Dis<;uise  is 
employed.  It,  therefore,  exhibits  an  action  of 
the  most  external  kind;  human  purpose  is  al- 
most wholly  removed  from  its  sphere.  Man  is 
thus  represented  as  controlled  by  chance ;  his  will 
is  reduced  to  the  narrowest  limits  possible.  All 
the  individuals — even  the  clowns  —  are  fully  in 
earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ends,  though  these 
ends  are  an  utter  deception.  The  characters  are 
always  doing  something  quite  different  from  what 
they  seem  to  be  doing;  there  is  an  appearance 
continually  dancing  before  their  senses,  whereby 
they  are  led  into  the  most  ridiculous  acts.  Comic 
Situation,  infd"whlch  the  indrvidual  is  thrust  from 
without,  through  no  volition  of  his  owi\,  is  the 
rule  of  this  drama ;  life  is  a  complete,  sensuous 
delusion.  Nowhere  else  has  the  Poet  indulc^ed  in 
such  a  play  of  wholly  external  iafluences. 

(58) 
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It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  can  be  but  little  de- 
Telopment  of  character  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 
Character  rests  upon  the  internal  nature  of  the 
person;  his  disposition  must  be  shown  in  his  ac- 
tions, and  his  actions  must,  therefore,  be  made 
the  means  of  its  portraiture.  For  thcLjDrama 
takes  the  human  deed  as  the  vehicle  of  express- 
ingltlie  feelings,  motives,  purposes,  thought^,  — 
in  fine,  the  entire  spiritual  nature  —  of  man. 
Such  is  the  Drama  in  its  highest  form.  Free- 
dom cannot  be  wholly  obliterated.  But,  if  the 
individual  is  made  the  victim  of  chance  — of  un- 
foreseen external  power — his  character  has  little 
tojd<t Jfith  his  destiny.  He  is  determined,  not 
from  within,  but  from  without;  his  enforced  ac- 
tions thus  become  a  very  slight  indication  of  his 
nature.  Still,  no  doubt  there  is  some  manifesta- 
tion of  character,  even  under  such  circumstances, 
though  it  is  very  superficial  and  inadequate.  In 
the  present  drama,  therefore,  characterization 
stands  decidedly  in  the  background.  We  are  to 
think  only  of  the  ridiculous  situations  in  which 
the  people  who  appear  in  it  are  placed. 

The  characterization,  incomplete  as  it  is,  should, 
however,  be  noticed,  and  contrasted  with  the 
riper  procedure  of  the  Poet.  It  moves  in  certain 
stiff,  traditional  types,  which  hardly  rise  to  a 
living,  concrete  individuality  —  that  is,  the  per- 
sons are  more  like  puppets  than  complete  men 
and  women  —  an  abstraction  rather  than  a  reality. 
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Let  US  take  notice  of  the  most  definite  figures 
here.  The  two  Dromios  are  the  ever-recurring 
clowns,  with  their  merry  pranks;  Pinch  is  the 
old  picture  of  the  narrow-minded  pedant,  which 
is  repeated  by  Shakespeare  several  times  without 
essential  variation.  Adriana  is  a  jealous  shrew, 
whose  scolding  propensity  the  Poet  will  develop 
fully  in  a  succeeding  drama.  All  these  forms 
are  borrowed  from  older  and  foreign  comedies. 
Their  bareness  is  manifest;  one  or  two  peculiar- 
ities make  up  the  sum  of  their  characterization ; 
the  eomplete  exhibition  of  all  the  qualities  of  a 
subjective  nature,  such  as  we  find  in  other  crea- 
tions of  the  Poet,  is  wanting.  The  individual, 
when  thus  made  purely  the  sport  of  external  in- 
fluences, cannot  show  any  of  the  deeper  elements 
ofj^haracter. 
(  There    are    three    movements  in  the  drama, 

£ugh  the  first  and  last  are  very  short  —  the  one 
ing  more  the  nature  of  an  introduction,  the 
er  of  a  hasty  close.  We  are,  in  the  begin- 
ning, told  of  the  disruption  of  the  family  of 
^geon:  thiaJs  the  serious  —  indeed^  almost 
tragic  -^^ackground^pf  _the  j-ctigo^-it^ra 
the  ethical  element  in  which  the  play  moves. 
TEe~8econd  part  ~shows  the  **  errors  "  which  are 
rendered  possible  by  this  separation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Family.  Here  are  found  the  comic 
situations,  as  well  as  the  greater  portion  of  the 
drama.     The  mistakes  of  the  two  pairs  of  twins, 
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through  Natural  Resemblance,  spring  from  their 
previous  separation.  The  third  part  is  the  mu- 
tual  recognition  of  parents  and  children,  and  the 
restoration  of  all  the  members  of  the  disrupted 
Family.  This  reunion,  in  its  turn,  results  from 
the  mistakes  which  produce  so  much  confusion. 

* 

I. 

The  first  movement,  which  is  not  dramatic  at 
all,  but  rather  an  explanatory  prologue,  is  the 
narrative  of  -3Igcon,  who  is  the  father,  and, 
therefore,  the  head  of  the  Family.  The  two 
pairs  of  twins,  and  their  personal  resemblance, 
are  noted ;  but  an  accident  —  a  shipwreck  —  has 
separated  ^geon  from  his  wife,  from  one  of  his 
sons,  and  one  of  the  servants.  Many  years  have 
elapsed;  the  twins  have  grown  up  to  manhood ; 
their  relations,  however,  are  unknown  to  them- 
selves, to  their  parents,  and  to  the  world.  Should 
they  happen  to  meet,  then  the  mistakes  would 
follow.  The  family  of  JSgeon  is  thus  cut  in 
two  just  in  the  middle.  Now  comes  the  second 
separation — the  father  permits  the  remaining 
son  and  servant  to  travel  in  search  of  the  lost 
brother.  But  they,  too,  disappear  —  do  not  re- 
torn  to  the  parent.  We  also  learn,  later  in  the 
play,  that  a  corresponding  misfortune  happens  to 
the  mother  in  respect  to  the  other  children.  Thus 
the  Family  seems  utterly  disrupted  and  destroyed, 
but  just  this  unhappy  condition  of  things  is  the 
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basis  for  a  retam  to  unity.  The  present  famfly 
is  endowed  with  certain  peculiarities  which  will 
rescue  it —  which  will  force  the  world  to  untie 
the  knot  of  difficulties  which  arise.  These  pecu- 
liar elements  are  the  double  pair  of  twins,  the 
personal  resemblance  of  the  twin  sons  and  of  the 
twin  servants,  and  the  identity  of  their  respective 
names.  Here  we  see  the  chief  means  for  a  dis- 
covery of  the  lost  members,  and  their  restoration 
to  the  Family. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Accident  —  the  accident  of 
the  resemblances  and  the  further  accident  of  the 
separations  —  is  made  the  deity  of  this  lower 
world;  in  fact,  it  is  given  such  a  wide  sway,  that 
it  becomes  incredible,  improbable.  But  it  is  the 
Poet's  plan  to  endow  it  with  absolute  rule  for 
once,  and  see  what  it  will  do  with  itself.  What 
will  the  Gbddess  Chance  make  out  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  universe  ?  Here  we  can  see ;  she 
annuls  herself,  she  cannot  exist  alone ;  that  is» 
external  Accident,  like  internal  Caprice,  if  given 
full  rein,  destroys  its  own  end,  undoes  itself  and 
brings  forth  the  world  of  order.  In  other  words, 
such  a  world  is  comic ;  indeed,  it  could  not  exist 
in  the  first  place  without  something  underneath 
it  to  hold  it  up. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  notice  the  insti- 
tutional realm  within  which  this  chapter  of  acci- 
dents is  playing.  Both  Family  and  State  are 
hovering  in  the  distance ;  jS^geon,  the  father,  in 
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trying  to  bring  together  the  scattered  members 
of  his  domestic  hearth,  has  fallen  into  the  clutches 
of  the  law  which  is  about  to  execute  him.  Thus 
even  the  State  as  well  as  the  untamed  elements 
of  Nature  seem  to  be  hostile  to  the  restoration  of 
the  family  which  is  torn  asunder  on  all  sides. 
But  the  interest  is  to  see  that  all  this  misfortune 
is  just  the  way  to  its  union ;  the  height  of  sepa- 
ration puts  an  end  to  separation.  Doubtless  to 
the  individuals  caught  in  the  net,  the  matter  is 
serious  enough  for  the  time  being ;  still  they  do 
not  use  judgment,  but  follow  outward  appear- 
ance. We,  the  witnesses,  see  that  the  whole  is 
the  comedy  of  Accident  which  is  destroying  itself 
by  conflicting  with  the  supreme  order.  Provi- 
dence, if  you  will,  is  bringing  the  scattered  mem* 
bers  of  the  family  together,  but  be  puts  on  the 
mask  of  confusion,  and  makes  horrible  grim* 
aces,  whereat  the  puny  individual  gets  fright- 
ened, not  seeing  his  true  face,  till  the  mask  is 
thrown  off.  But  we  must  look  through  the  ap- 
pearance, must  peep  under  the  providential  mask, 
if  we  wish  to  behold  the  comedy. 

Not  that  the  Poet  had  consciously  any  such 
plan ;  it  is  not  intended  to  affirm  that  he  philoso- 
phized in  this  way,  but  that  he  poetized  in  this 
way.  He  seized  the  entire  fact  —  here  the  fact 
of  Accident —  in  the  form  of  an  image  or  action ; 
the  thinker  seizes  it  in  the  form  of  a  thought; 
both  ways  show  truth,  indeed  the  same  truth. 
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It  wUl  be  noticed,  too,  that  mediation  is  the 
principle  of  this  light  play  even;  the  individual 
is  mediated  with  his  ethical  world,  and  this  world 
is  mediated  with  itself,  when  fallen  into  moment- 
ary confusion.  Tlie  ground  being  cleared,  and 
the  presuppositions  being  explained,  the  main 
action  may  now  be  unfolded. 

II. 

The  second  movement  shows  the  mistakes 
which  arise  from  a  double  Natural  Resemblance, 
and  the  consecxuences.of  taking  one  person  for 
another  in  society.  These  consequences  are 
earned  'to^such  a  degree  of  bewilderment  that 
quite  all  the  relations  of  life  become  confused 
and  uncertain,  and  everything  fixed  seems  to 
be  unsettled ;  even  institutions  are  turned  into 
the  sport  of  accident.  The  one  thread  moves 
about  the  Ephesian  Antipholus  as  the  central 
figure ;  he  is  a  substantial  and  well-known  citi« 
zen  —  an  old  an  intimate  friend  of  the  ruler ;  in 
times  past  he  has  been  a  brave  soldier  in  defense 
of  the  country.  He  is  married  also,  and  thus 
belongs  to  the  domestic  relation;  still  further, 
he  is  engaged  in  business,  and,  hence,  is  brought 
into  familiar  contact  with  the  other  members  of 
the  community.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  is  an 
important  personage  of  society,  to  which  he 
stands  in  manifold  relations.  He  is  known  by 
everybody,  and  is  recognized  as  having  a  certain 
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established  position  and  character.  In  general, 
he  is  the  substantial  man  who  is  connected  by  an 
indefinite  number  of  ties  with  the  world  around 
him.  Now,  into  this  net-work,  a  total  stranger 
is  introduced,  who  resembles  him,  and  is  every* 
where  taken  for  him.  This  is  the  Syracusan 
Antipholus,  who  is  wholly  unknown  to  all  these 
relations,  still  he  is  thrown  into  them ;  neither 
he  nor  society  is  aware  of  the  change.  Personal 
resemblance  is  the  cause  of  the  mistakes,  and  the 
sameness  of  names  prevents  the  deception  from 
being  discovered.  The  remarkable  result  is  that, 
by  the  displacement  of  one  individual,  the  whole 
community  is  thrown  into  disorder. 

To  introduce  more  complications,  the  same 
circumstances  are  repeated  in  the  two  servants. 
The  foreign  Dromio  is  put  into  the  relations  of 
the  Ephesian  Dromio;  there  thus  arises  a  con- 
tinual crossing  of  purposes,  which  can  almost  be 
reduced  to  a  mathematical  diagram,  so  completely 
external  is  the  procedure. 

The  first  of  these  relations  which  is  seriously 
disturbed  is  that  of  master  and  servant.  The 
double  similarity  becomes  the  source  of  the  most 
ridiculous  confusion.  The  one  Dromio  is  sent 
out  upon  an  errand,  and  meets  the  wrong  mas- 
ter; it  is  evident  that  their  presuppositions  are 
entirely  different  —  that  their  talk  will  lie  in  two 
wholly  separate  worlds.  The  result  is  that  at 
first  each  supposes  the  other  to  be  jesting ;  but 
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afterwards  the  matter  becomes  serious,  and  the 
servant  gets  a  flogging.  Now,  when  the  rightful 
servant  appears,  he  is  no  longer  in  his  former 
relation  to  his  master,  on  account  of  the  interven- 
tion of  the  former  servant.  So  they  pass  and 
repass,  with  increasing  entanglement;  one  party 
sends  a  Dromio,  who  comes  to  the  wrong  master 
with  an  incomprehensible  message.  AH  soon  see 
that  something  is  out  of  joint,  yet  what  it  is  they 
cannot  tell;  some  external  influence  is  clearly 
interfering,  which  is  the  more  terrible  because 
unknown.  The_Syracu3an_ma3ter,and  .servant 
become  frightened;  they-very. naturally  conclude 
that  Ephesus  is  the  land_of  ..spiritarand  goblins; 
they  will  leave  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
But  here,  again,  trouble  arises;  cause  and  effect 
no  longer  hold ;  their  means  for  departure  are 
defeated  at  every  move.  Dromio  is  sent  to  find 
a  ship  to  sail  away  in,  and  brings  back  a  remit- 
tance of'  money.  Thus  they  are  tossed  about — 
the  helpless  victims  of  chance.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  they  believe  themselves  to  be  dreaming,  to 
be  transformed  into  beasts,  to  have  come  to  a 
supernatural  realm,  for  all  natural  mediation  has 
ceased. 

Next  the  difficulty  is  carried  into  the  Family. 
The  wife  sends  the  servant  to  bring  her  husband 
home  to  dinner ;  again  the  wrong  man  is  found  ; 
it  is  the  Syracusan  Antipholus,  who  has  no  wife, 
and  who  denies  the  relation  on  the  spot. 
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answer  is  brought  back  to  her ;  the  result  is  o 
yiolent  fit  of  jealousy.  Then  the  woman  appears 
in  person  —  berates  the  stranger  for  his  infidelity ; 
the  ethical  feeling  of  the  wife  thus  becomes  comic, 
for  its  object  is  an  appearance  —  a  delusion.  But 
he  has  to  go  home  with  her  to  dinner;  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Family  seems  in  jeopardy ;  we  tremble 
lest  the  mistake  may  lead  to  an  ethical  violation. 
But  a  happy  turn  is  made  —  the  young  SjTacusan 
is  attracted  to  the  unmarried  sister,  and  turns 
away  from  the  married  woman.  Now  all  is  again 
right  and  proper.  This  sister,  too,  is  victimized, 
for  she  thinks  she  is  receiving  the  attentions  of 
her  brother-in-law  —  a  fact,  which,  no  doubt, 
makes  her  hesitate  longer  than  she  otherwise 
would.  Then  comes  the  true  husband  to  his  own 
house ;  he  finds  himself  locked  out,  and  appear- 
ances look  very  suspicious ;  in  his  spleen  he  goes 
off  and  indulges  in  a  naughty  revenge.  In  all 
these  cases  the  manifold  relations  of  the  Family 
are  endangered  by  a  mere  appearance ;  the  indi- 
viduals are  victims  of  a  mistake ;  one  person  is 
substituted  for  another  in  the  wrong  place.  The 
result  is  that  the  ethical  ties  of  marriage,  for 
a  time,  become  the  playthings  of  accident.  The 
same  phase  is  reflected  in  low  life  in  the  affair  of 
Dromio  and  the  kitchen  queen. 

Other  complications  follow,  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  in  detail ;  the  result  is,  the  wife 
and.  the  conununity  consider  the  husband  to  be 
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mady  and  Pinch  is  called  npon  to  cast  out  the 
devil.  This  is  the  extreme  point;  man  now 
seems  to  be  irrational  —  seems  to  have  lost  en- 
tirely the  ability  of  understanding  his  relation  in 
the  world.  Yet  it  is  an  appearance -merely ; 
Antipholus  is  still  sane,  though  he  is  now  bound 
like  a  maniac.     The  truth  is,  society  itself  has 

hecQmftlrni.ti<;>niil  in  jts  delusion  ;  Mistaken  Iden- 

tity"hjisbrought  it  to  the  verge  of  dissolution. 
But  the  Family  is  quite  disrupted,  for  the  hus- 
band who  is  here  in  chains,  must  charge,  and  in- 
deed, does  charge,  the  wife  with  the  worst  species 
of  infidelity.  Such  is  the  outcome  of  the  domes- 
tic thread  of  the  play.  The  comic  element  is 
that  the  whole  difficulty  is  a  phantom  springing 
from  a  deception  of  the  senses;  the  spectator 
knows  where  the  trouble  lies,  and  is  aware  that 
there  is  no  real  conflict;  he  can  laugh  to  his 
heart's  content  at  a  collision  which  must  vanish  at 
once  when  the  cause  of  the  delusion  is  discovered. 
The  third  principle  which  is  involved  in  this 
entanglement  is  business  —  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  community.  Of  Angelo,  the  gold- 
smith, a  chain  has  been  ordered,  which  he,  how- 
ever, delivers  to  the  wrong  Antipholus,  and 
afterwards  demands  payment  of  the  other  Anti- 
pholus. The  matter  is  at  first  treated  as  a  jest, 
then  it  grows  serious,  and  at  last  an  officer  is 
called  in  to  enforce  the  demand.  Here  Authority 
is  drawn  into  the  meshes,  and  is  victimized  by  an 
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appearance.  Moreover,  the  goldsmith  wants  to 
pa^^s'debtswith  the  money  ;  his  good  name  and 
commercial  credit  are  involved.  I^uhlifluordQiLiaL 
disturbed ;  anencouiiter. takes. place oathe street, 
when  the  Syracusan  pair  flee  to  an  abbey  —  to 
the  protection  of  a  religious  house,  whereby  the 
abbess,  a  representative  of  the  Church,  becomes 
entangled  in  the  fantastic  sport  of  chance.  Let 
us  notice  the  situation.  The  community  has  now 
unconsciously  eliminated  both  disturbing  elc- 
ments;  The  two  pairs  cannot  live  in  the  same  so- 
ciety if  their  resemblance  continues  to  remain 
unknown.  Yet  they  have  done  no  wrong.  But 
the  diflBlcuIty  cannot  rest  here ;  the  aSBess  Has  de- 
tied  the  Family  in  the  wife,  and  the  Law  in  the 
officer ;  the  conflict  can  only  be  settled  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  land. 

This  is  the  State,  whose  highest  representa- 
tive —  the  Duke  —  now  comes  along  very  conven- 
iently, bringing  ^geon  to  execution  for  a  violation 
of  law.  All  parties  rush  forward  to  the  ruler  with 
their  grievances ;  the  testimony  is  heard,  but  the 
strange  thing  is  that  each  side  produces  several  wit- 
nesses and  proves  the  truth  of  its  statement ;  the 
evidence  of  the  senses  becomes  a  mass  of  confu- 
sion and  contradiction.  The  ruler  is  himself 
drawn*into  the  delusion;  he  concludes  that  they  all 
have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup.  To  solve  the  difficulty 
is  beyond  his  power ;  the  matter  is  incapable  of 
any  adjustment.    The  supreme  institution  —  the 
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State — which  has  to  secure  justice  to  man,  is 
whirled  into  the  wild  play  of  chance,  and  cannot 
perform  its  function.  The  drama  can  go  no  fur- 
ther: the  solution  must  soon  come,  or  human  in- 
stitutions will  show  themselves  less  firm  and  sub- 
stantial than  an  empty  appearance.  So  much  for 
the  second  movement. 

III. 

The  third  essential  element  of  the  action  is  now 
to  be  unfolded,  namely,  the  discovery  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  the  restoration  of  the  separated  mem- 
bers of  the  Family.  For  the  mystery  will  be 
pursued  until  its  origin  is  found ;  the  human  mind 
is  rational,  and  cannot  believe  that  the  world  is 
irrational ;  it  must  investigate  any  unusual  disturb- 
ance of  causation.  JEgeon,  the  father,  is  present 
with  the  Duke,  as  before  stated ;  he  recognizes  his 
son,  whom,  however,  he  takes  to  be  the  Syracu- 
san  Antipholus ;  but  Resemblance  still  has  sway, 
for  it  is  the  Ephesian  Antipholus.  Then  the 
Syracusan  Antipholus  appears ;  at  once  the  source 
of  the  sensuous  deception  is  brought  home  to  the 
senses  themselves  when  the  brothers  are  seen  side 
by  side.  Moreover,  there  is  now  a  mutual  recog- 
nition between  the  one  son  and  the  father;  they 
have  been  separated  only  a  few  years.  The 
mother  is  found  in  the  abbess;  JEgeon  is  par- 
doned; all  the  members  of  the  Family  are  again 
united.     The  other  apparent  conflicts  of  the  wife 
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Adriana,  of  Business,  of  the  State,  are  fully  ex- 
plained; the  delusiapjranisheqJikaiLdream ;  ethi- 
cal harmony  once  more  prevails ;  the  world  is  no 
longer  a  deceptive  mirage  of  which  man  is  the 
helpless  victim. 

The  solution  of  a  comedy  which  rests  upon  Nat- 
ural Resemblance  is  thus  made  manifest.  The 
resembling  individuals  are  brought  together — in 
fact,  they  are  forced  together  by  the  disturbance 
which  they  produce.  The  cause  is  then  clear ;  the 
serious  purposes,  the  angry  conflicts  are  traced  to 
a  mistake  —  to  a  false  conclusion  resulting  from 
a  sensuous  appearance.  Such  is  the  one  instru- 
mentality of  the  present  play  —  Natural  Resem- 
blance—  whose  combinations  are  quite  exhausted 
in  its  manifold  situations.  This  narrowness  makes 
it  somewhat  bald  and  abstract;  its  externality, 
too,  can  never  engage  human  interest  very  deeply. 
Stilly  the  simple  means  is  wonderfully,  employed; 
it  temporarily  reduces  to  its  sway  the  highest  in- 
stitutions, and  confounds  all  the  relations  of  life ; 
to  the  individual  the  .world  seems  enchanted,  while 
to  the  world  the  individual  seems  cr^zy  —  that  is, 
both  sfdesliave  lost  their  J;rue.jrelatioaJtQjirard 
each  other ;  both  sides  appear  to  have  becojoxe  ir- 
rational. We  arerecoKciledn^owever,  with  this 
nnfree  and  chaotic  representation  of  human  action 
when  we  see  its  profound  ethical  purpose,  namely, 
the  restoration  of  the  disrupted  Family. 

Let  us,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with 
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ondae  subtilization,  try  to  reach  down  to  the  foan- 
dation  of  the  dramatic  instrumentality  here  em- 
ployed. Mistaken  Identity,  as  used  in  this  and 
other  comedies,  shows  how  the  individual  is 
through  society,  and  society  through  the  individ- 
ual. We  see  that,  if  one  unit  be  displaced  and 
another  taken  for  it,  the  whole  fabric  will  fall 
into  disorder.  All  must  be  reflected  in  each,  and 
each  in  all.  If  one  person  is  put  in  the  place  of 
another  person  without  their  knowing  the  fact  and 
without  society's  knowing  it  —  that  is,  without 
the  reflection  of  all  in  the  one,  and  of  the  one  in 
all — the  world  becomes  a  craze,  and  man  seems 
to  be  irrational.  The  individual  must  have  so- 
ciety, in  which  he  finds  his  true  relations  —  he  can 
exist  as  a  reasonable  being  only  in  society ;  on  the 
other  hand,  society  requites  the  favor  and  recog- 
nizes him  as  this  individual,  and  none  other,  in  vSi 
his  manifold  relations,  and  thus  gives  him  a  true 
objective  personality.  Mistaken  Identity  steps 
between  society  and  the  individual,  and,  for  a 
time,  destroys  their  connection.  Each  side,  hav- 
ing existence  through  the  other,  will,  by  such 
separation,  rapidly  pass  into  confusion  and  dis- 
solution. But  the  difficulty  rests  upon  Mistaken 
Identity,  not  upon  Lost  Identity;  the  trouble, 
therefore,  is  not  permanent,  but  the  mistake  is 
discovered,  and  the  old  relations  are  all  restored. 
The  play  before  us  is,  hence,  to  be  classified  as 
a  comedy  of  Situation,  whose  instrumentality  la 
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the  first  in  order,  the  simplest^  and  most  external 
of  all  —  Natural  Resemblance.  Such  was  the 
Poet's  beginning;  how  his  Comedy  deepens,  and 
becomes  more  concrete  in  its  means  and  in  its 
characters,  will  be  seen  in  the  plays  to  be  dis- 
cussed hereafter. 

The  interpretation  should  bring  out  prominently 
the  ethical  elements,  which  always  constitute  the 
living  principle  of  the  Drama.  These  ethical 
elements  are  not  intended  to  be  confined  to  mere 
subjective  morality  —  to  the  demands  of  individ- 
ual conscience.  Their  purport  is  far  broader; 
the  Ethical  World  signifies  essentially  the  world 
of  institutions.  In  the  present  drama  the  Family 
is  the  sphere  in  whiclu-the^action^takes^place, 
though  other  institutions  play, in;  the  movement 
is  from  the  separation  of  its  members  >ta. their 
restoration ;  between  these  two  extremes  lies  the 
entire  jsrbrk. 

The  disruption  of  the  closest  domestic  ties  is 
of  tragic  import,  and  constitutes  the  serious  ele- 
ment of  the  drama  under  consideration.  The 
background  is  dark  and  threatening,  whose  most 
somber  shade  is  found  in  the  fate  of  ^geon,  who 
is  even  being  led  out  to  execution.  The  parent, 
in  search  of  his  children,  has  fallen  into  conflict 
with  Law.  Here  we  behold  a  genuine  tragic  col- 
lision, with  its  two  justifiable  sides;  that  is,  both 
^geon  and  the  Duke  have  grounds  of  right  for 
their  actions.    But  of  course  the  comic  element 
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is  paramount,  and  is  strengthened  by  contrast 
with  the  serioos  thread.  Its  force  lies  in  decep- 
tion, in  the  redaction  of  the  individnal  and  so- 
ciety to  a  huge  delusion,  in  making  institutions 
the  sport  of  a  mere  appearance. 

Thus  both  the  Tragic  and  Comic  are  present, 
side  by  side,  though  not  interpenetrating  and 
transfused,  as  in  the  Tragi-Comedies.  Another 
point  must  not  be  overlooked  —  the  entire  comic 
effect  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the  audience  fully 
understands  the  source  of  the  mistakes  and  com- 
plications; the  characters,  too,  for  the  most  part, 
are  in  deep  earnest*  and  do  not  sport  with  them- 
selves; thus  there  is  felt  to  be  a  chasm  between 
the  laughing  spectator  and  the  sober-faced  actor. 
Such  is,  however,  the  nature  of  all  Comedy  of 
Situation :  the  audience  must  be  placed  above  the 
deception  of  the  characters.  These  are  shown 
in  submission  to  external  Accident,  following 
blindly  their  senses,  without  correcting  the  latter 
by  their  judgment,  though  the  means  of  such 
correction  is  certainly  suggested.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  with  the  Syracusan  Antipholus.  He 
is  searching  for  a  brother,  yet  never  thinks  that 
all  this  trouble  may  be  caused  by  a  brother  who 
resembles  him;  he  is  cialled  by  name  in  a  hostile 
city,  where  to  name  him  means  death,  yet  he  can 
solve  the  problem,  not  by  intelligence,  but  only 
by  ascribing  the  world  to  magic.  Again  and 
again  Accident  throws  him  back  upon  thought, 
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bat  he  will  not  think;  in  fact,  the  world  of  Acci- 
dent must  be  inhabited  by  just  such  people,  the 
two  are  counterparts.  Chance  can  rule  onlyjyhen- 
mejijare  all  senses  ^  but  have.no.  sense. 

Still  even  such  people  are  to  be  saved  and  re- 
stored after  passing  through  a  rough  comic 
discipline.  If  there  had  been  no  disturbance, 
there  would  have  been  no  restoration ;  the  trouble 
heightens  till  the  knot  be  untied.  All  this  com- 
edy, then,  is  simply  to  mediate  a  diffculty,  to 
restore  union  and  harmony.  Thus  we  see  the 
double  movement  of  the  play :  a  world  based  on 
Accident  is  comic,  annuls  itself,  and  vanishes 
into  a. rational  order;  the  individuals  dwelling  in 
such  a  world  are  comic,  and  must  be  disciplined 
out  of  it  into  a  rational  life.  Thus  Accident  even 
is  endowed  with  a  mediatorial  function ;  it  has 
its  place  in  the  universal  system.  So  we  follow 
our  light-hearted  Poet  in  his  divine  loyalty, 
though  there  be  at  times  a  little  too  much  scold- 
ing, and  even  trouncing  among  the  victims  of 
his  comic  Purgatory. 

Thus  these  people  of  the  play  have  been  sep- 
arated by  Accident,  and  also  restored  by  Acci- 
dent, which  undoes  in  this  manner  its  own  work. 
In  many  ways  the  legends  of  peoples  have 
embodied  the  same  thought.  There  is  hardly  a 
doubt  that  Shakespeare  modeled  his  drama  after 
the  Menoechmi  of  the  Latin  poet  Plautus,  who 
derived  it  from  Greek  sources.    The  dramatic 
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plot  goes  back  to  classic  antiqaitj  for  its  foan- 
tain  head,  coming  down  through  Greek,  Latin 
and  Italian  channels  into  the  English  drama,  in 
which  it  was  naturalized  already  before  the  time 
of  the  Poet,  who,  as  usual,  seized  the  materials 
prepared  for  his  hand.  But  Shakespeare  trans- 
forms the  story  handed  down  to  him  by  making 
it  complete  in  meaning.  For  instance,  be  adds 
the  two  Dromios,  the  second  set  of  resemblinc: 
twins;  thus  he  heaps  Accident  upon  Accident, 
that  it  may  show  fully  its  world.  In  Plautus 
there  is  no  Duke,  hence  no  State  playing  into  the 
confusion  and  getting  confused ;  no  father  and 
mother,  JEgeon  and  Emilia,  with  their  final 
recognition  and  restoration  of  the  Family;  no 
men  of  business,  like  Angelo  and  the  merchants, 
who  are  also  drawn  into  the  comic  whirl  of  delu- 
sions; above  all,  no  adequate  solution  of  the 
realm  of  Accident.  Shakespeare  transfigures  the 
Latin  poet  in  this  light  comedy  even,  which  is 
probably  his  earliest  work,  and  shows  the  germs 
of  his  entire  dramatic  development. 
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The  sole  comic  instrumentaljtyjpf.  Comedy  of 
Errors  was  said  to  be  Natural  Sesemblance.  A 
step  in  advance  is  now  to  be  taken;  the  essential 
principle  of  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  Disguise. 
Comedy  of  Situation  will  thus  have  shown  its 
two  fundamental  forms  in  these  two  dramas,  and 
there  will  have  been  manifested  the  progress 
from  the  less  concrete  form,  in  which  human 
freedom  is  not  yet  developed,  to  the  more  con- 
crete form,  in  which  one  individual,  at  least,  is 
free.  For  an  external  resemblance  is  unknown 
to  the  persons  who  happen  to  be  alike,  whereas 
a  disguise  must  be  known  to  one  of  the  char- 
acters at  all  events.  Still,  in  the  play  before  us. 
Disguise  is  not  the  sole  element;  there  is  also  the 
rude,  yet  bold,  advance^  to  characterization. 
This  principlels  seen  in  Katharine  and  Petruchio, 
whose  peculiar  traits,  and  not  the  external  situa- 
tlon^  constitute  the  eiilj[>ESEjc  point  of  the  action, 
HencV  Comedy  of  Character  ^begins  to  make  its 
appearances  in^  its  definite  shape,  in  Taming  of 
the  Shrewy  although  Comedy  of  Situation,  in  the 
form  of  Disguise,  is  stiirtEe'paramount  element. 
The  interest  of  the  play  lies  chiefly  in  tracing 
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this  inner  development,  and  in  unfolding  the  re- 
lation to  the  other  works  of  the  Poet,  who  can 
now  be  seen  rising  from  the  simplest  and  most 
jejune  to  the  richest  and  most  yaried  manifesta- 
tions of  his  Art. 

If  we  grasp  together  the  entire  action  of  Tarn" 
ing  of  the  Shrew y  its  sciieme  will  bo  found  to  be 
aplay  withxa-AJ)lay.  Thus  its  nature  is  double; 
but  this  duplicity  falls  asunder  into  two  wholly 
separate  parts,  and  the  work  quite  loses  its 
unity  —  at  least,  the  connecting  thread  is  very 
slender.  The  twofold  element  is  not  worked  into 
symmetry ;  it  is  not  fused  together  into  an  har- 
monious unity.  In  later  dramas  the  Poet  will 
employ  this  form  of  a  play  within  a  play  with 
supreme  effect,  and  mould  its  contradictory  sides 
into  a  consistent  and  beautiful  totality.  Here, 
however,  he  drops  the  one  part  with  the  so-called 
Induction,  except  in  a  few  short  passages.  It 
would  seem  as  if  he  could  not  fully  master  his 
plan,  and  was  compelled  to  throw  it  aside ;  in- 
deed, his  procedure,  judged  by  his  riper  method, 
will  be  seen  to  be  inadequate. 

The  significance  of  a  play  within  a  play  is  that 
the  audience  is  taken  into  the  action,  which  is 
thus  doubled  and  rendered  more  difficult  of  de- 
velopment. The  spectator  beholds,  not  only  a 
representation  of  some  occurrence,  but  also  a 
representation  of  himself  as  a  spectator  of  that 
occurrence.     The  play  plays  itself  for  itself;  the 
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theater  seems  no  longer  separated  by  the  chasm 
between  actors  and  audience,  but  both  become 
one  —  each  side  is  present  upon  the  stage.  Now, 
if  the  whole  drama  is  set  in  such  a  frame-work, 
the  actual  spectator  becomes  superfluous  and 
drops  out,  for  he  is  no  longer  addressed ;  such  a 
dramatic  form,  therefore,  is  too  large,  and  tran- 
scends the  inherent  limitation  of  the  Art.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  such  a  play  within  a  play  is 
introduced  only  in  the  course  of  the  main  action, 
and  is  subordinated  wholly  to  it,  then  wc  have  a 
very  effective  instrument  of  dramatic  power. 
This  is  seen,  for  instance,  in  Hamlet  and  in 
Tempest^  where  the  mature  procedure  of  the 
Poet  is  manifest.  But  in  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
he  instinctively  dropped  the  unwieldy  form 
with  which  he  began;  he  had  to  abandon  the 
audience  on  the  stage  for  the  real  audience. 
Hence  there  are  two  parts,  which  may  be  devel- 
oped in  succession. 

The^duQtionJisjpnly.a  preparation  for  some- 
thing which  never  takes  place,  and,  accordingly  it 
stands  by  itaelL,  Its  comic  effects^  proceed  from 
Disguise,  not  of  persons  merely,  but  of  the  whole 
external  world  which  surrounds  the  individual. 
Christopher  Sly,  a  drunken  tinker  of  the  hum- 
blest condition  of  life,  is  suddenly  transferred  to 
the  dwelling  of  a  nobleman,  and  is  made  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  a  great  lord.  On  all  sides  he 
beholds  the  evidence  of  wealth  and  luxury ;  beau- 
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tif  ul  pictures  and  gorgeous  tapestry  strikes  his 
eye  in  every  direction ;  delicious  music  falls  upon 
his  ear;  the  fragrance  of  rose  water  is  not  omitted 
in  this  fairy-land  of  pleasure  —  in  fine,  every 
object  which  can  enchant  and  seduce  the  senses 
of  man  is  suddenly  thrust  upon  the  poor  and  dis- 
sipated tinker.  Servants  approach,  with  sub- 
missive mien,  to  offer  their  services ;  even  a  wife 
appears,  the  fair  lady  of  the  mansion,  who 
caresses  him  and  loads  him  with  affectionate 
attentions.  It  is  plain  that  the  object  here  is 
to  disguise  the  external  surroundings,  to  make 
the  individual  believe  that  his  past  life  has  been 
a  dream,  to*' possess  him  with  the  notion  that  the 
real  is  jmreal  and  that  the  unreal  is  real.  The 
whole  plan  rests  upon  deceptionof  the  .senses , 
and,  unless  these  senses  are  corrected  and  guided 
by  the  understanding,  a  human  being  is  seen 
to  be  no  more  than  a  dream.  The  world 
into  which  Sly  is  suddenly  thrust  is  so  de- 
lightful, so  intoxicating,  that  he,  being  a  man 
of  sensual  gratification  merely,  is  easily  de- 
luded—  in  fact,  must  be  deluded  —  into  the 
belief  in  its  existence  and  in  his  changed  condi 
tion.  The  nature  of  this  disguise  should  be  no* 
ticed ;  it  is  not  the  disguise  of  persons  merely, 
but  of  persons  and  all  their  surroundings  — it  is 
the  disguise  of  the  whole  external  world.  Hence 
Mistaken  Identity  of  the  person  is*not  the  prin- 
ciple here. 
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But  the  main  element  of  deception  is  the  play, 
which  is  now  to  be  acted  before  the  tinker.  This 
gives  the  sole  motive  for  its  introduction.  Like 
a  lord  of  that  time,  he  commands  the  players 
to  be  brought  in,  and  their  representation  is 
given  in  his  own  house.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  play  within  the  play  has  reference  to  Sly 
alone.  But,  from  the  time  it  begins  till  the  end, 
this  side  drops  quite  out  of  sight;  the  actors 
direct  themselves  to  the  real  audience.  We  may 
now  follow  their  example,  and  give  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  drama  which  they  are  represent- 
ing, without  paying  any  further  attention  to  the 
Induction.  The  connection  between  the  two 
parts,  though  slight,  and  not  by  any  means 
organic,  should,  however,  be  observed.  Both 
have  Disguise  as  their  comic  instrumentality, 
though  in  different  manners  —  the  one  has  the 
disguise  of  the  external  world,  the  other  of 
persons  alone. 

The  ethical  movement  of  the  play  lies  wholly 
in  the  sphere_oL-theJBj^mily.  Parental  violation 
places  itself  in  the  way  of  marriage,  and,  hence, 
must  be  met  and  overcome.  The  fatlier,  by  his 
action,  has  really  excluded  his  two  daughters 
from  a  rational  union ;  he  is,  therefore,  the  ob- 
stacle  which  is  to  be  removed  in  the  course  of  the 
drama.  He  thus  commits  a  wrong  against  his 
children,  though  in  the  exercise  of  a  valid  au« 
thority.    The  comic  effect  of  the  character  is 
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that  we  witness  how  rapidly  and  completely  he 
is  reduced  to  nothing  when  he  sets  himself  against 
the  higher  principle,  namely,  the  right  of  the 
child  to  enter  the  Family.  The  gentle  and  duti- 
ful daughter  hoodwinks  her  parents  in  order  to 
marry  the  man  whom  she  loves ;  the  rough  and 
undutiful  daughter  has  to  be  forcibly  subordi- 
nated to  the  domestic  relation  by  her  husband, 
after  her  father  has  rendered  that  relation  well- 
nigh  impossible  through  his  weakness  and  neg- 
lect. The  movement  is,  therefore,  from  the 
double  violatioD  of  the  parent  to  the  restoration 
of  the  children  to  the  Family.  The  laugh  turns 
against  the  man  who  seeks  to  nullify  an  institu- 
tion in  maintaining  some  less  important  right  of 
his  own ;  he  is  made  a  shadow,  a  mockery,  a  comio 
qharacter. 

The  general  organization  of  the  play  proper 
may  be  grasped  by  the  mind  in  about  the  follow- 
ing manner:  Tlie  first  movement  will  portray  the 
wrong  of  the  parents,  and  will  also  introduce  the 
means  whereby  it  is  ultimately  overcome.  The 
second  movement  will  exhibit  the  conflict  between 
parent,  suitors,  and  daughters  in  its  full  vigor 
and  with  manifold  complications.  Here  each 
daughter  is  the  center  of  a  distinct  group ;  the 
result  in  both  cases  is  the  triumph_of_thelprinci- 
ple.^of  the  Family.  The  third  movement  will 
show  tlie  reconciliation  of  the  successful  pairs  with 
all  the  elements  which  were  before  antagonistic 
to  their  union. 
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I. 

1.  The  drama  at  once  introduces  to  us  one  of 
the  foreign  suitors,  Lucentio,  with  his  servant 
Tranio.  Lucentio  is  a  young  man  of  wealthy 
and  distinguished  parentage,  whose  home  is  in 
the  neighboring  city  of  Pisa;  he  has  come  to 
Padua  —  **  nursery  of  arts  "  —  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  ^*  a  course  of  learning  and  ingenious 
studies."  His  external  qualifications  are  told  in 
order  to  show  that  he  was,  in  all  respects,  the 
peer  of  Bianca.  In  birth,  wealth,  and  social  po- 
sition there  seems  to  be  but  little  difference  be- 
tween them,  nor  were  they  unsuitable  in  age. 
But  the  true  internal  bond  of  attraction  lies  in 
their  common  intellectual  pursuits  —  in  their  as- 
puution  for  culture ;  both  exHibit,  not  only  an 
interest,  but~a  strong  desire  for  learning.  The 
servant,  Tranio,  is  also  worthy  of  note;  he  is 
not  the  low  clown,  like  Grumio,  but  he  is  a  ppl- 
ished  man  of  the  world.  Dressed  in  the  clothes 
of  his  maister,  he  can  play  the  part  of  a  gentle- 
man with  admirable  dexterity.  He  is  more  the 
companion  than  the  menial  of  his  superior,  who 
consults  him  on  all^importanT  matters.'  Still, 
both  these  persons  are  stjff  and  conventional 
shapes,  without  any  very  distinct  individuality  of 
character. 

The  second    of    the  foreign    suitors  appears 
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somewhat  later,  but  may  be  mentioned  here.  It 
is  Petruchio,  who  is  depicted  with  a  moat-decided 
dramatic  vit^ility.  He  has  gone  through  the 
roiSghest  experiences  of  the  world ;  in  wild  ad- 
ventures on  land  and  sea  he  has  been  hardened 
in  body,  and,  it  would  seem,  to  a  still  greater  de- 
gree hardened  in  will.  On  slight  provocation  he 
takes  his  servant,  Grumio,  by  the  ears;  in  fact, 
both  master  and  servant  here  stand  on  the  rudest 
contrast  to  Lucent io  and  Tranio.  Each  set  has 
its  function  to  perform,  and  is  gifted  with  just 
the  qualities  requisite  for  its  work.  The  coarse 
nature  of  Petruchio  cares  to  wed  only  for  money, 
while  Lucentio  will  yield  to  love  alone. 

2.  Such  are  the  two  chief  instrumentalities; 
we  are  now  ready  to  cast  a  look  at  the  elements 
which  they  are  to  work  upon.  Here  comes  what 
we  are  seeking  —  the  parent,  Baptista,  with  his 
two  daughters,  Bianca  and  Katharine  —  to  which 
group  may  be  conveniently  added  the  two  native 
suitors  of  Bianca,  Gremio  and  Hortensio.  The 
maidens  naturally  catch  our  first  glance.  Kathar- 
ine is  the  shrew  —  she  is  utterlyrefractory  to 
every  rational  restraint.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
iSther  has  never  been  able  to  subordinate  her  to 
the  proper  position  of  a  child  of  the  Family. 
She  has  now  come  to  defy  social  usages;  prescrip- 
tion is  a  barrier  which  it  is  her  delight  to  leap 
over.  Katharine  has,  therefore,  received  no  do- 
mestic education ;  the  parent  cannot  avoid  taking 
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Ilis  share  of  the  blame  —  the  primary  foundation 
of  character,  the  training  of  the  child  and  its  sub- 
jection in  the  Family,  is  wholly  wanting.  What 
is  the  result  of  this  neglect?  It  is  seen  in  a  dis- 
position which  may  be  called  absolute  caprice  — 
which  recognizes  no  demands  of  social  etiquette, 
no  restraints  of  the  tongue,  nor  even  the  ties  of 
blood.  She  is  the  wanton  tyrant  of  Bianca,  who 
has  all  the  suitors;  she  abuses  the  guests,  dis* 
obeys  her  father,  beats  her  sister.  Still,  she 
wants  admiration  —  in  fact,  she  wants  a  husband ; 
but  she  feels  that  her  lack  of  self-command  has 
become  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  marriage. 
Such  is  her  character,  and  such  is  the  wrong  of 
the  parent,  which  has  resulted  in  her  exclusion 
from  the  Family,  and  condemned  her,  as  every 
prospect  would  indicate,  to  an  unwilling  life  of 
old-maidenhood. 

Bianca,  the  second  daughter,  is  not  so  graphi- 
cally drawn;  in  general,  she  possesses  a  mild, 
sweet  disposition,  yet  is  capable  of  a  decided  dis- 
play of  will;  she  also  has  a  taste  for  study  and  a 
desire  for  culture.  Two  native  suitors  are  in 
a  warm  tournament  for  her  favor;  there  is  the 
old,  wealthy  Gremio  —  the  typical  scarecrow  of 
youthful  hearts  beating  with  hot  passion ;  there  is 
also  Hortensio,  whose  chief  object  is,  seemingly, 
Bianca's  money;  but  this  he  can  get  just  as  well, 
and  afterwards  does  get,  by  marrying  a  rich 
widow.   It  is  clear  that  to  both  these  proposed  alii- 
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there  it  is  shown  how  the  most  serious  purposes 
of  study  and  literary  ambition  are  assailed  and 
overcome  by  a  visitation  of  the  arrowed  god. 

Against  the  younger  daughter,  too,  the  father 
has  committed  an  unintentional,  yet  very  real 
wrong.  He  has  declared  that  »he  shall  not  be 
given  in  marriage  till  the  elder  daughter  has  ob- 
tained a  husband.  Bianca's  chances  are  thus 
brought  to  depend  upon  an  external  accident; 
indeed,  she  is  made  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
her  sister's  shrewdish  disposition.  It  is  a  palpa- 
ble violation  of  the  right  of  love  —  the  parent  be- 
comes the  obstacle ;  he  must  be  circumvented. 
But  this  diflSculty  is  soon  obviated  by  the  arrival 
of  a  suitor  for  Katharine ;  nevertheless,  Baptista 
afterwards  falls  into  another  grievous  offense  of 
the  same  kind  —  he  barters  away  the  hand  of  his 
child  for  money;  he  is  ready  to  subject  love  to 
gain.  Hence  comes  the  justification  —  nay,  the 
necessity  — of  his  deception.  For  the  daugh- 
ter's right  is  paramount  in  such  a  conflict,  accord- 
ing to  Shakespeare's  ethical  code,  since  she  in- 
sists upon  the  true  basis  of  the  Family  against 
the  will  of  the  parent.  Thus  the  second  wrong — 
that  done  to  Bianca  —  is  poiirayed. 

Such,  in  general,  is  the  first  movement  of  the 
drama  —  the  preparation;  it  shows  the  double 
violation  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  and  also  in- 
troduces the  means  for  its  removal;  we  behold 
the  two  suitors  who  will  rescue  the  two  daughters 
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and  bring  them  into  the  domestic  relation.  To 
unfold  the  manner  of  this  proceeding  is  the  object 
of  the  second  movementy  to  which  we  may  now 
pass.  There  will  be,  henceforth,  two  distinct  — 
almost  separate  —  threads,  namely,  the  groups 
around  Bianca  and  around  Katharine.  The 
Comedy  of  3ituation  and  the  Comedy  of  Character 
here  run  alongside  of  each  other,  and  finally  in- 
termingle in  the  solution. 

II.  / 

1.  The  first  thread  will  exhibit  the  suit  for  the 
and  of  Bianca;  the  struggle  of  all  the  persons 
here  will  be  to  hoodwink  the  parent  and  to  deceive 
each  other.  For  this  purpose  three  disguises  are 
introduced,  to  which  a  fourth  is  afterwards  added. 
It  is  a  carnival  of  deception,  in  which  everybody 
pa'rtlcipates  —  appearance  for  a  time  controls  the 
world.  The  action  of  this  thread  will  be  two- 
fold—the attempt  to  purchase  the  consent  of  the 
father,  and  the  attempt  to  gain  the  love  of  the 
maiden. 

The  wealthy  suitors  bid,  before  Baptista,  for 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  in  lively  competition, 
since  with  him  now  the  whole  transaction  is  a 
matter  of  money.  Herein  his  conduct  becomes 
comic — such  is  his  just  retribution;  he  thinks 
that  be  is  determining  the  affair  himself,  whereas 
he  is  a  more  shadow,  being  cajoled  by  his  own 
child,  and  being  victimized  by  the  disguises.     For 
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the  daughter  on  the  one  hand  is  secretly  disposing 
of  herself  according  to  the  right  of  love,  and  on 
the  other  hand  he  is  deceived  by  the  two  supposed 
teachers,  and  by  the  pretended  suitor,  Tranio. 
His  reward  is  just  and  logical ;  having  wronged 
his  child  —  formerly  by  his  wanton  prohibition, 
and  at  present  by  his  mercenary  action — he  is 
truly  not  a  parent,  ho  is  only  an  appearance; 
hence  he  is  treated  as  an  unreal  mockery.  For 
the  gentle  and  dutiful  Bianca  engages  herself  and 
marries  without  his  knowledge ;  though  Lucentio 
also  outbids  his  rival  in  the  quantity  of  dower, 
that  is  a  subordinate  —  indeed,  insignificant  — 
matter;  the  couple  are  clandestinely  united  by 
the  priest,  and  the  father  is  disregarded.  When, 
in  the  end,  he  discovers  that  all  his  planning  and 
chaffering  have  been  to  no  purpose,  and,  in  fact, 
absurd,  he  gets  angry  —  but'  he  has  to  submit. 
The  comic  element  of  his  conduct  is  the  pursuit 
of  a  phantom,  which  he  takes  to  be  reality;  his 
punishment  is  to  have  his  own  nullity  held  up  be- 
fore his  eyes. 

But  the  main  interest  of  this  thread  centers  in 
the  attempt  of  the  disguised  lovers  to  gain  the 
good-will  of  the  daughter.  The  first  one  is 
Lucentio,  as  a  tutor,  whose  entrance  into  Bap- 
tista's  family  is  due  to  the  old  beau,  Gremio,  who 
is  thus  entrapped  into  introducing  and  recom- 
mending his  most  dangerous  rival — not  without 
a  promise,  however,  of  furthering  his  own  cause. 
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The  second  is  Hortensio,  as  a  mosician,  who  is  to 
give  lessons  on  the  lute.  Now  we  witness  the 
amusing  conflict  of  disguises,  in  which  eyerybody, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  is  led  about  by  an 
illusive  appearance.  Both  suitors  employ  the 
same  means  of  deception,  but  never  seem  to  sus- 
pect each  other  of  their  own  deed.  But  through 
this  fantastic  haze  the  rational  element  still  peers; 
the  "end  is  tlielrue  formation  of  the  Family. 
Each  lover  has  the  right  object  in  view,  namely, 
to  obtain  the  affection  of  Bianca,  though  this  has 
to  be  reached  through  the  secret  mask.  They 
thus  tacitly  recognize  the  right  of  choice;  the 
maiden  is  ultimately  to  dispose  of  herself.  The 
father  has  forced  the  deception  upon  himself  by 
his  wrong  interference ;  it  is  not  his  favor  which 
is  the  essential  principle.  For  the  Family  is  pos- 
sible without  the  consent  of  the  parent;  and  it  is 
not  his  consent  which  can  call  it  into  existence. 
Lucentio  and  Hortensio,  therefore,  proceed 
directly  to  gain  the  favor  of  Bianca,  which  is  the 
main  and  the  true  object ;  both  employ  the  same 
means — a- very  good  sign  of  its  necessity  and  its 
effectiveness. 

The  two  disguised  teachers  begin  their  instruc* 
tion ;  they  meet  at  the  house  of  Baptista,  where 
at  once  begins  a  struggle  for  preference,  flach, 
under  the  cover  of  a  lesson,  makes  a  declaration 
of  love  to  Bianca.  The  contest  is  lively  and 
laughable,  but  the  result  of  the  wooing  is  that 
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Hortensio  is  rejected  and  Lucentio  accepted. 
Keciprocal  affection  is  now  announced ;  the  unity 
of  emotion  is  not  only  attained,  but  acknowl- 
edged ;  thus  the  true  pair  are  indicated.  Hor- 
tensio watches  closely  his  rival;  he  notes  the 
favor  of  Bianca  toward  him ;  finally,  ho  gives  up 
the  suit,  and  consoles  himself  with  his  rich 
widow.  Thus  the  Disguise  is  deceived,  and  de- 
ceived by  itself;  the  man  in  mask  is  victimized 
by  a  mask  —  he  is  the  ridiculous  dupe  of  his  own 
deed.  The  fool  cannot  make  the  reflection  that 
another  may  do  just  what  he  is  doing.  Such  is 
the  world  before  us — a  wild  masquerade  of  dis- 
guise. But  the  beauty  of  the  action  is  that,  in 
this  giddy  whirl  of  illusion,  the  rational  element 
show^  itself  the  master ;  the  right  thing  is  done 
in  the  end  —  the  two  who  belong  together  <?ome 
together.  It  is  true  that  means  are  employed  at 
which  morality  shakes  its  head ;  deception  is  met 
by  deception ;  violence  is  countervailed  by  cun- 
ning —  the  Devil  most  be  scorched  in  his  own 
'  Hell-fire. 

But  Lucentio,  having  gained  the  consent  of  the 
daughter,  wishes  to  make  his  case  sure  by  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  parent.  He  dresses 
up  his  adroit  servant,  Tranio,  as  himself,  and 
sends  him  to  bid  against  the  old  wealthy  suitor, 
Oremio — this  is  the  third  disguise.  Here,  too, 
the  cause  of  Lucentio  is  successful ;  thus  he  se- 
cures both  sides  —  the  assent  of  Baptista,  and 
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the  love  of  Bianca :  while  Gremio  only  seeks  the 
former,  and  Hortensio  the  latter.  He,  therefore, 
fulfills  the  double  requirement;  his  deed  is  com- 
plete; he  cannot  help  but  win.  Such  are  the 
two  struggles  running  along  together  through 
this  part — Gremio  andTranio  buying  the  father, 
Hortensio  and  Lucentio  wooing  the  daughter.  It 
has  already  been  explained  that  the  latter  is  the 
essential  principle. 

A  fourth  disguise  is  now  introduced,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  complete  the  deception  of  old 
Baptista,  the  mercenary  parent.  He  is  some- 
what suspicious,  and  demands  that  the  promised 
dower  be  assured  by  the  father  of  Lucentio, 
whose  name  is  Yincentio,  and  who  must,  conse- 
quently, be  produced  in  some  way  or  other.  A 
passing  pedant,  or  school-master — a  character 
upon  whom  Shakespeare  delights  to  pour  ridi- 
cule—  is  frightened  into  personating  this  Vin- 
centio,  who  lives  at  Pisa.  All  is  accomplished 
without  detection ;  and  Baptista  is  also  deceived 
in  respect  to  his  bargain.  He  is  the  worst  victim 
of  the  entire  group,  and  he  deserves  his  fate  for 
his  wanton  violation  of  his  daughter's  right.  The 
four  disguises  have  now  fulfilled  their  separate 
function.  The  persons  whose  ends  were  irra- 
tional and  absurd  have  been  foiled  —  their  plans 
have  been  torn  into  shreds  in  the  very  process  of 
realization;  the  suitors  who  sought  marriage 
through  other  considerations  than  its  true  emo- 
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tional  basis  in  reciprocal  lovo  are  defeated ;  and 
the  parent  who  does  not  recognize  the  same  prin- 
ciple, is  set  aside  in  authority.  Wo  have  now 
reached  the  end  of  this  thread,  which  is  some- 
what complicated  in  its  intrigue;  everything  is 
prepared  for  a  revelation  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs  to  the  various  individuals,  for  the  play 
cannot  stop  till  they  are  made  to  see  the  abortive 
result  of  their  ends  —  the  inherent  consequence 
of  their  conduct.  The  truly  comic  character 
must  be  brought  to  comprehend,  and  must 
always  be  able  to  comprehend,  its  own  folly; 
otherwise,  there  can  be  no  solution. 

2.  It  is  now  time  to  go  back  and  pick  up  the 
second  thread,  which  was  temporarily  dropped  — 
that  of  Katharine  and  Petruchio.  Comedy  of 
Character,  though  in  rough  outlines,  is  now 
the  principle;  the  external  disguise  is  laid 
aside ;  the  mask,  in  the  case  of  Petruchio  at 
least,  is  internal  —  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
mind.  Katharine,  as  before  stated,  refuses  all 
subordination  in  the  Family  and  in  society ;  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Family,  therefore  — 
to  be  a  wife  —  she  has  to  be  tamed ;  she  has 
to  be  subsumed  by  force.  Given  her  charao- 
acter,  there  is  no  avoiding  the  conclusion,  for 
absolute  caprice  is  her  fundamental  principle  of 
conduct.  Now  comes  Petruchio,  who  can  be  the 
rudest  man  in  all  Italy,  who  has  endured  in  his 
own  body  the  wildest  buffets  of  the  world.    His 
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experience  prepares  him  well  for  the  task ;  he 
can  meet  caprice  with  caprice,  and  if  need  be, 
blow  with  blow.  Money  he  declares  to  be  his 
object  in  marrying,  and  he  is  not  particular  about 
the  rest.  This,  however,  is  only  a  less  important 
phase  of  his  rude  nature;  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  consider  the  leading  trait  of  Petruchio 
to  be  avarice.  The  course  of  the  drama  will 
reveal  the  true  impelling  power  of  his  con- 
duct —  it  is  the  pleasure  which  he  takes  in  tam- 
ing just  such  a  shrew  by  means  of  her  own 
shrewishness.  He  thus  has  a  tinge  of  the  high- 
est type  of  comic  delineation  —  he  is  purposely 
comic,  and  takes  delight  in  his  own  play.  His 
method  is  clear  and  lo<yical ;  he  serves  up  her  own 
character  to  her ;  his  plan  is  retribution.  As  she 
acts  with  absolute  caprice,  he  treats  her  with  ab- 
solute caprice.  He  thus  shows  herself  to  her- 
self—  as  it  were,  in  a  mirror^^;:- and  makes  her 
feel,  even  in  hVr  own  body,  what  she  really  is. 
Her  deeds,~her  treatment  of  others,  and  her 
character  are  thus  thrust  home  to  herself. 

Were  this  rude  spectacle  brought  before  us  for 
mere  amusement,  its  barbarity  would  justly  give 
offense.  But  there  is  a  profound  ethical  element 
which  is  always  felt,  and  which  would  reconcile 
us  with  the  action  of  Petruchio  if  it  were  not  car- 
ried to  excess.  As  he  is  going  to  marry  Kath- 
arine, and  as  she  has  openly  defied  parent  and 
renounced  submission  in  the  Family,  it  becomes 
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the  first  necessity  that  she  be  subordinated  in 
her  new  relation,  which  is  also  the  Family.  This 
she  will  not  do  herself ;  it  must,  then,  be  done 
by  another.  Ethical  life  demands  that  every 
human  being  belong  to  the  domestic  institution ; 
even  a  shrew  cannot  be  excepted;  the  law  is 
universal. 

The  reason  why  Katharine  is  won  is  not  as 
plain  as  it  might  be ;  no  doubt  she  wants  to  have 
a  husband,  but  this  desire  has  not  hitherto  been 
strong  enough  to  control  her  conduct.  The 
ground  of  her  yielding  seems  to  be  that  she  has 
now  met  her  master  in  her  own  realm  —  a  person 
whom  she  cannot  affect  in  the  least  degree  by  her 
caprice.  She  storms,  he  laughs;  she  refuses,  he 
takes  her  refusal  as  a  caprice — like  all  her  other 
words  and  acts ;  he  keeps  an  imperturbable  spirit 
hi  her  wildest  tossings  —  on  no  side  can  she 
pierce  his  humor  and  adroitness.  Such  a  man 
she  has  not  met ;  hitherto  she  has  been  able  to 
put  everybody  to  flight  with  a  single  volley.  His 
treatment  is  to  throw  her  into  the  world  of 
caprice  —  of  subjective  arbitrariness.  He  dis- 
regards all  ceremony ;  he  violates  all  social  re- 
quirements; he  is  just  like  £atharine,  except  that 
the  picture  is  so  ma^ified  that  its  look  startles 
even  her.  The  parent,  Baptista,  previously  so 
glad  of  the  match,  becomes  alarmed,  too,  at  his 
behavior.  The  wildest  oddity  is  manifested  by 
Petruchio  during  the  marriage ;  then  he  hurries 
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out  of  the  city  to  his  country-place ,  where  his 
caprice  can  reign  supreme  without  danger  of  in- 
terference. He  reduces  her  spirit  by  hunger; 
then  he  will  not  suffer  her  to  have  any  sleep; 
and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  he  sends  off  her  new 
dress.  No  food,  no  rest,  no  fine  clothes,  are  per- 
mitted in  that  capricious  world.  Finally,  nature 
herself,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  are  dragged 
in  by  his  whimsicality — to  which  she  must  sub- 
ject her  opinion  —  and  she  is  compelled  to  deny 
the  existence  of  her  very  senses.  This  is  the 
lowest  point  of  submission  —  the  shrew  is  now 
tamed;  indeed,  her  individuality  has  been  quite 
wiped  out  in  the  process. 

Here  the  wrong  of  Petruchio  is  seen;  he  has 
succeeded  so  well  that  he  has  almost  destroyed 
the  basis  for  a  true  union  between  man  and 
woman.  His  capricious  behavior,  however,  he 
appears  to  put  off  when  his  end  is  attained ;  so 
much  can  be  said  in  his  favor.  Still,  the  result 
is  repulsive ;  it  is  not,  at  least,  the  ideal  relation 
of  marriage.  The  wife  is  not  a  slave;  her  sub- 
ordination is  to  the  Family  as  an  institution  rather 
than  to  the  husband  as  an  individual.  She  is 
entitled  to  her  individuality  as  well  as  he ;  both 
are,  however,  to  be  subsumed  under  the  higher 
principle —  the  institution  —  of  which  the  man,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  as  yet  the  head  and  repre- 
sentative. Therefore  we  are  but  partially  recon- 
ciled with  the  outcome ;  Petruchio  is  not  free 
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from  a  yiolation,  and  we  feel  that  justice  de- 
mands some  taming  for  him,  too.  He  belongs 
to  the  class  of  voluntary  comiccharacters,  since 
his  end  is  known  and  willed  by  himself,  and  is 
really  comic  to  himself.  Katharine  is,  on  the 
cdntfaryTah  involuntary  comic  character;  shejs 
thelictim'^oraTcTusion — of  ji  foible  rr- the  na- 
ture of  which  must  be  brought  home  to  her  by  a 
foreign  means. 

Thus  both  the  daughters,  Bianca  and  Kathar- 
ine, have  landed  in  marriage.  Each  had  an  ob- 
stacle —  the  former  in  the  will  of  a  parent,  the 
latter  in  her  own  disposition.  The  removal  of 
the  first,  or  external,  obstacle  is  effected  by  de- 
ception through  disguise;  the  removal  of  the 
second,  or  internal,  obstacle  is  effected  by  retri- 
bution through  caprice.  This  brings  us  to  the 
end  of  the  second  movement  of  the  drama. 

in. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where  the 
Solution  can  be  given,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
make  the  play  clear  to  itself — to  render  the 
various  characters  conscious  of  what  has  been 
done.  In  order  to  round  off  the  action  into 
completeness,  the  deception  of  Baptista  and 
others,  the  secret  marriage  of  Bianca,  the  taming 
of  Katharine,  must  be  revealed. 

1.  The  explosion  takes  place  by  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  the  real  Yincentio,  father 
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of  LuccntiOy  upon  the  scene.  He  comes  to  pay 
a  visit  to  his  son,  but  he  lights  upon  the  Pedant 
disguised  as  himself.  Here  is  clearly  some 
knavery;  then  he  further  recognizes  the  serv- 
ants,  Tranio  and  BiondcUo,  in  their  unwonted 
garments.  All  three  try  to  maintain  their  dis- 
guise by  audacious  lying,  and  even  by  causing 
the  arrest  of  the  old  gentleman.  But  the  secret 
is  out;  Lucentio,  the  son,  appears,  acknowledges 
the  whole  transaction,  and  sues  for  forgiveness. 
He  tells  the  story  of  the  deception  —  love  was 
the  cause,  which  has  already  reached  its  full 
fruition  in  marriage.  Baptista  also  is  present, 
and  sees  that  his  consent  has  been  wholly  disre- 
garded. Both  parents  are  at  first  angry  on  ac- 
count of  the  deception  which  has  been  practiced 
upon  them,  but  the  essential  thing  has  been 
attained,  and  they  have  only  to  get  into  a  good 
humor  again.  Such  is  the  termination  of  the 
intrigue,  whose  center  is  Bianca;  the  suitors  and 
the  parent  are  brought  to  see  their  delusion,  as 
well  as  to  know  the  means  of  their  humiliation. 
2.  But  the  main  purport  of  this  third  move- 
ment is  to  show  the  result  ^f  Katharine*fl  >'fti ly- 
ing, namely  t_the_destruction  of  her  foibla^^ — of 
her  subjective  delusion.  A  severe  test  is  given; 
a  wager  is  laid  upon  her  disobedience.  But  she 
is  completely  altered  in  character;  as  wives,  she 
and  Bianca  have,  relatively  at  least,  changed 
places ;  the  one  who  was  the  most  wild  and  un- 
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roly  now  shows  herself  the  most  submissive  and 
obedient.  She  easily  wins  the  wager  for  her 
husbandy  and  excites  the  surprise  of  the  company. 

But,  not  only  is  she  ready  to  manifest  her 
obedience,  she  is  also  able  to  state  its  grounds, 
and  to  enforce  them  with  eloquence ;  thus  she 
concludes  by  a  long  lecture  on  the  relation  of 
husband  and  wife,  and  the  paramount  duty  of 
obedience  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Hence  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  she  is  convinced,  as  well  as 
subdued;  to  her  conviction  also  she  is  capable  of 
giving  a  theoretical  statement.  Her  doctrine 
has  never  found  many  admirers  among  her  own 
sex. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  element  of  Intrigue,  of 
Situation,   predominates  in  this  play,  and  its  in- 
strumentality is  Disguise.     TIxQ.Bomanic  origin  j 
and  coloring  are  observable  in  the  Italian  names,  / 
scenery,  location,  manners  —  in  its  Italian  form  / 
generally.     But  the  Teutonic  element  of  jcharac-  \ 
ter  also  makes  a.  beginning.    It  is,  however,  ruda--^ 
and  simple;  it  does  not  show  the  fine  and  de- 
tailed portraiture  which  will  hereafter  be  devel- 
oped ;  there  is  a  single,  dominant  trait  without 
relief.    The  product  is  unripe  and  uncouth  in 
some  respects,  yet  at  the  bottom  the  procedure 
is  true — the  retribution  of  the  deed  is  the  funda* 
mental  principle.  The  conviction  and  the  method 
of  the  Master  thus  peer  out  in  his  earliest  works. 

The   present    play  is  usually  criticised  as  if 
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Katharine  and  Petruchio  were  its  sole  leading 
parts ;  this  is  a  perversion  if  the  preceding  views 
are  correct ;  the  action  rests  more  upon  external 
disguise  than  upon  character.  Nor  can  the  many 
historical  questions  which  have  sprung  up  in  ref- 
erence to  this  drama  be  discussed  here.  There 
has  always  been  some  tendency  to  ascribe  its  two 
difFerent  threads  to  different  authors,  but  such 
an  opinion,  perhaps,  only  intends  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  diversity  already  mentioned.  Now, 
Sliakespcare  is  capable  of  writing  Comedy  of  Sit- 
uation, as  well  as  Comedy  of  Character;  in  fact, 
he  employs  both  in  nearly  every  one  of  his  com- 
edies. The  recent  results  obtained  from  the  ap- 
plication of  the  so-called  metrical  tests  have  not 
changed  the  state  of  the  argument.  But  the 
question  whether  it  was  written  —  wholly,  par- 
tially, or  not  at  all  —  by  Shakespeare,  is  a  matter 
of  minor  importance ;  the  play  remains  exactly 
the  same  ;  hence  a  just  criticism  of  it,  as  a  whole, 
could  not  be  changed  by  changing  its  authorship. 
There  it  stands  in  the  book,  there  it  belongs,  and 
there  it  will  remain,  for  it  is  an  organic  link  in 
that  series  called  the  works  of  William  Shakes- 
peare. 

The  play  has  connecting  points  with  all  the 
comedies  of  Shakespeare  in  language,  incidents 
and  character.  On  the  whole,  it  connects  most 
distinctly  with  Comedy  of  Errors  j  and  in  time  of 
origin  we  should  place  it  near  that  play.     As  to 
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persons^  each  play  has  a  pair  of  sisters^  and  a 
pair  of  clowns  as  servants ;  in  the  characters  gen- 
erally there  is  a  tendency  to  pairs.  Adriana  and 
Katharine  are  after  the  same  pattern  of  the 
shrew ;  Luciana  and  Bianca  are  similar  in  gentle- 
ness by  way  of  contrast  to  their  sisters.  Each 
play  has  a  pedant  introduced  to  perform  a  comic 
function,  and  make  himself  ridiculous.  A  certain 
rudeness  is  in  both  plays,  shown  not  only  in  the 
scoldinflfs,  but  the  trouncinirs. 

The  plot  is  old.  A  story  like  that  of  the  In- 
duction runs  back  through  the  Occident  into  the 
Orient,  being  found  in  the  Arabian  Tales.  The 
disguises  of  the  play  are  usually  traced  to  an 
Italian  source,  the  Suppositi  of  Ariosto,  trans- 
lated by  Goscoigne  and  acted  in  1566.  If  this 
Italian  play  first  introduced  the  element  of  Dis- 
guise, it  had  a  vast  influence  upon  the  English 
Drama,  and  specially  upon  Shakespeare.  An  old 
English  popular  diversion  was  how  to  tame  a 
shrew.  Thus  the  three  main  incidents  of  the 
play  were  transmitted  to  the  Poet  by  time.  Fi- 
nally, an  old  play  which  is  on  the  same  subject 
with  nearly  the  same  name,  and  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  was  the  foundation  of  Shakespeare's 
work. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

The  Pure  Comedies  of  Shakespeare,  at  present 
under  consideration,  are  those  plays  in  which 
there  is  no  tragic  or  serious  thread,  and  in  which 
there  is  found  no  transition  to  an  ideal  world  in 
ordj}r  to  heal  the  conflicts  of  society.  Everything 
takes  place  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  in  the 
customary  locality;  the  solid  ground  of  reality  is 
never  abandoned;  the  mediation  is  effected 
within  the  same  realm  in  which  the  struggle 
arose.  Of  this  class  Twelfth  Night  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  perfect  specimen.  AH  the  in- 
strumentalities  and  forms  of  Comedy  are  most 
8uccessfully_employed  in  its  action; .  not  only 
Situation,  but  also  Character,  are  here  seen  in 
their  happiest  application.  There  is  introduced 
Natural  Resemblance  in  its  truest  function;  Dis- 
guise also  appears  as  an  indispensable  element. 
Both  Involuntary  and  Voluntary  Comedy  of 
Character  have  some  of  their  most  striking  and 
complete  representatives  in  the  present  drama. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  to  sweep  quite  the  entire  field 
of  Pure  Comedy;  in  it  the  Poet  has  combined 
all  the  essential  means  and  effects  which  he  em- 
ploys in  this  department;  it  unites  what  is  else- 
(102) 
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where  scattered  through  several  plays.  Because 
it  thus  makes  use  of  all  the  comic  instrumentali- 
ties which  have  been  previously  unfolded^  it  must 
also  place  them  in  their  proper  relation  and  sub- 
ordination ;  to  watch  this  procedure  will  be  one 
of  the  main  points  of  interest. 

Nor  is  the  style  less  perfect  than  the  structure. 
It  adapts  itself  with  an  absolute  elasticity  to  the 
varying  circumstances  of  the  action,  though 
almost  the  extremes  of  poetry  and  prose  are 
touched  in  the  wild,  changing  phases  of  the 
drama.  Nowhere  has  the  Poet  given  to  his 
thoughts  a  more  complete  utterance,  or  expressed 
his  emotions  with  a  fairer,  more  delicate  coloring 
than  in  the  language  of  the  group  of  elevated 
characters.  Then  we  may  turn  to  the  mirthful 
element — it  is  a  world  of  boundless  humor;  the 
earnest  purposes  of 'men  seem  dissolved  in  one 
continual  round  of  jollity;  the  Comic  Muse,  in 
her  broadest  license,  sways  the  hour.  The 
scenes  dance  before  us  through  all  the  hues  of 
the  rainbow,  and  with  a  rapidity  that  dazzles, 
and  sometimes  for  a  moment  confuses,  the  mind, 
which  is  trying  to  follow  the  story  through  its 
many-tinted  mazes.  There  is  no  stagnation  — 
not  even  cessation  —  of  movement;  we  are 
whirled  through  a  labyrinth  most  bright — yet 
most  intricate  —  in  delight,  yet  in  wonder  at  the 
prodigal  display  of  humor  and  poetry.  Still, 
there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  wanton  excess. 


,^ 
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any  tropical  oyerloading,  of  sweets;  on  the  con- 
trarj,  every  part  springs  from  the  central 
thought;  every  detail  grows  out  of  the  Whole. 
This  is  a  main  element  of  its  perfect  form ;  there 
is  no  straining  after  superfluous  description,  no 
amplification  of  an  unrestrained  fancy,  but  there 
is,  at  bottom,  a  logical  rigidity  which  holds  to- 
gether its  most  diverse  portions.  The  plastic 
sense,  which  carefully  trims  the  wild  outgrowth 
of  a  luxuriant  imagination,  is  seen  at  work  here. 
on  all  sides,  reducing  even  the  c:ipriccs  of  humor 
into  unity  with  the  governing  principle  of  the 
work. 

We  shall  now  follow  the  Poet  through  these 
manifold  appearances,  and  try  to  grasp  firmly 
the  Protean  shapes  of  the  play  till  they  reveal 
themselves  in  their  fundamental  form.  First 
let  us  attempt  to  trace  its  general  outlines.  The 
ethical  element  in  which  the  entire  action  moves 
is  the  Family,  as  is  the  case  in  most  comedies. 
But  here,  it  is  the JFamily  manifested  in_j)ne  ^of 
its  phaseSj, namely, _in  the  ..emotion  which  isjth^ 
forerunner  and  condition  .o.f^marriage.  This  is 
sexual  love.  But  to  the  union  of  the  lovers 
there  must  be  some  obstacle,  and  the  chief  pecu- 
liarity of  the  present  drama  is  the  nature  and 
employment  of  this  obstacle.  It  is  only  of  one 
kind  —  the  lack  of  a  reciprocal  attachment. 
Each  loves  the  one  who  does  not  requite  the 
affection,  but  who,  in  turn,  is  sighing  for  aa- 
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other.  There  is  no  parent  here  who  interposes 
his  will  to  nullify  the  choice  of  his  daughter; 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  external  obstruction  of  any 
kind  —  the  sole  diflScultv  is  internal,  is  placed 
in  the  inclinations  and  feelings  ofjtheJmlividual. 
The  theme,  therefore,  is. unrequited  love  —  i n Jts 
origin,  in  its  conflicts.,  and  in  its.  final  pacification ; 
there  is  shown  the  passage  from  a  fruitless  and 
restless  passion  to  the  haven  of  repose  in  the 
Family.  The  necessity  of  the  transition  is  abso- 
lute—  it  must  take  place,  if  not  through  the 
first  choice,  then  through  the  second.  But  the 
other  side  is  also  present  —  some  fail,  through 
their  own  folly,  to  attain  the  desirable  end.  To 
state  the  matter  in  its  most  general  form,  the 
action  moves  from  Love  unrequited,  with  its 
various  manifestations,  to  Love  realized  in  mar- 
riage, or  excluded  from  marriage  —  the  different 
results  springing  from  the  logical  nature  of  the 
different  motives  of  the  various  characters. 

The  frame-work  of  the  play  will  be  best 
understood  by  ascertaining  its  movements,  and 
then  by  analysing  each  movement  into  its  com- 
ponent threads,  and,  finally,  by  designating  the 
individual  characters  of  each  thread.  Thus  we 
penetrate,  not  only  the  organization  of  the  work, 
but  we  follow  its  development  and  mark  its 
transitions.  For  the  Whole  is  not  so  much  a 
dead  result  as  a  process.  Of  the  three  move- 
ments, the  first  is  the  exposition  of  the  theme ; 
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unrequited  love  will  be  shown  in  two  essential 
phases,  each  of  which  will  be  represented  by  a 
distinct  group  of  persons.  The  second  move- 
ment will  portray  the  complications  and  conflicts 
between  the  manifold  purposes  of  the  characters; 
all  the  instrumentalities  of  Comedy  are  here  in- 
troduced to  bring  the  ends  of  the  various  indi- 
viduals to  their  logical  conclusion.  To  the  two 
previous  groups  a  new  group  is  added.  This 
furnishes  means  for  the  Solution,  which  is  the 
third  movement.  In  it  the  sources  of  deception 
are  revealed  ;  to  all  arc  brought  home  the  results 
of  their  conduct  —  to  some,  success;  to  others, 
failure. 

I. 

We  are,  accordingly,  to  witness  a^pure  comedy 
of  love,  in  which  the  sole  obstacle  to  love  is  love 
itself.  Why  and  whenls^loyecomic?  It  starts 
as  a  fancy,  a  sudden  caprice,  an  unaccountable 
inclination  J ■'it'has  no  ground  of  being"bat^tself . 
Notice  that  well-balanced,  perhaps  defiant  indi- 
vidual ;  at  one  glance  from  a  pair  of  eyes  he  is 
lost,  he  becomes  pre-occupied,  restless,  self-for- 
getting. But  in  such  a  state  he  cannot  remain, 
he  is  passing  through  the  discipline  of  capricious 
love.  Now  this  capricious  love  is  comic,  it  is 
self -annulling,  it  perishes  in  its  fulfillment,  that 
is  love  as  a  caprice  must  perish,  and  become 
fixed  in  an   institution,  the  Family.     Love,  as 
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settled,  steady,  domestic  affection,  is  no  longer 
capricious,  no  longer  comic,  or  ought  not  to  be. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  there  are  two  kinds  of  love: 
the  capricious  and  the  institutional ;  between  the 
two  the  comedy  moves,  beginning  with  the  one, 
and  ending  with  the  other. 

The  essential  fact,  therefore,  of  the  present 
comedy  is  mediation;  it  mediates  that  first 
flash  of  subjective  caprice  with  the  permanent, 
ethical  element  of  love.  It  shows  the  discipline 
of  fancy,  as  the  Poet  calls  it  —  the  sudden  fan- 
tastic passion,  which  bubbles  up  from  the  unex- 
plored ocean  of  the  soul,  nobody  knows  why  or 
whence  or  whither  —  some  bubbles  to  explode 
and  vanish  into  nothingness,  others  to  be  won- 
derfully metamorphosed  into  the  solidcst  fact  of 
life.  Moreover,  the  subjective  caprice  has  its 
place  in  the  order  of  things;  it  must  begin,  love 
will  tolerate  no  other  motive  but  love.  If  the 
incentive  be  money,  fame,  honor,  it  will  be 
spurned;  the  second  or  ethical  love  is  reached 
through  the  first  or  capricious  love,  which,  there- 
fore, as  a  starting-point  has  an  infinite  right,  but 
as  an  ending-point,  no  right  at  all,  and  accord- 
ingly passes  away  in  a  comic  evanishment.  The 
Poet  is  now  going  to  bring  before  us  these  two 
incentives  to  love:  first,  itself,  and  secondly, 
something  else;  each  is  unfolded  in  a  distinct  set 
of  characters. 
.  Bat  even  of  this  capricious  love  we  may  dis- 
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cem  two  phases,  hints  of  which  appear  in  the 
present  play.  That  wonderful  first  love  may  be 
a  mere  passing  fancy,  tickled  into  a  transitory 
existence  by  some  external  charm;  or  it  may 
spring  from  some  deep  harmony  of  two  natures, 
which  at  a  glance  become  one  forever — the 
everlasting  kiss  of  two  souls  born  for  one  another. 
A  gleam  of  such  a  love  possibly  we  may  see  flash- 
ing out  of  the  depths  of  Viola's  eyes  when  she 
looks  upon  the  Duke,  though  at  first  it  be  with- 
out its  counterpart  in  the  man. 

1.  The  first  thread  of  the  first  movement  is 
made  up  of  three  characters  —  the  Duke,  Viola, 
and  Olivia  —  who,  on  account  of  their  station  in 
life,  and  still  more  on  account  of  the  purity  and 
intensity  of  their  passion,  may  be  called  the  ele- 
vated  group.  They  are  all  worried  with  a  common 
difficulty  —  their  love  is  unrequited.  The  Duke 
is  introduced  to  us  in  the  full  glow  of  his  ardor 
for  Olivia ;  there  is  the  feeling  of  restlessness,  of 
changef ulness  in  everything  which  he  says  and 
does ;  the  air  of  the  lorn,  hapless  lover  looks  out 
from  eveiy  feature.  In  order  to  be  rocked  and 
soothed  in  his  emotions,  he  wishes  to  have  him- 
self enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  music ;  thus 
he  experiences  some  allayment  of  that  passion 
which  can  find  no  relief  through  fruition.  Music 
is  the  utterance  of  the  feelings ;  it,  therefore,  be- 
comes, not  only  the  solace,  but  the  symbol,  of 
the  internal  condition  of  the  soul ;   its  poetical 
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significance  hero  should  not  be  left  unnoticed. 
But  what  is  the  cause  of  these  passionate  throes? 
The  fair  Olivia  has  refused  to  listen  to  his  suit. 
Thus  the  play  hurls  us  at  once  into  its  rapid  ac- 
tion, and  we  hear  the  key-note  which  will  resound 
through  all  its  future  harmony. 

In  fact,  the  speech  of  the  Duke  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  play  may  be  called  the  overture :  — 

If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on ! 

Still  music  alone  will  not  satisfy,  there  is  some- 
thing else  in  his  soul  which  cannot  be  lulled  by 
sweet  sound :  — 

Enongh,  no  more; 
'Tis  not  so  sweet  now,  as  it  was  before. 

Everything  changes,  drops  in  value,  but  the 
one  thing,  the  indulgence  in  which  brings  the 
pain  but  also  the  pleasure.  This  is  fancy,  the 
caprice  of  love,  which  is  the  theme  of  the 
poem :  — 

So  full  of  shapes  is  fancy 
That  it  alone  is  high  fantastical. 

The  reason  which  Olivia  announces  for  her  re- 
fusal is  clearly  a  subterfuge.  She  says  she  is  in 
mourning  for  a  dead  brother —  which  is  a  good 
ground  for  a  little  delay,  but,  when  she  adds  that 
she  intends  continuing  her  sorrow  for  seven 
years,  it  is  manifest  that  she  is  trying  to  get  rid 
of  an  unwelcome  suitor.     She,  too,  is  capricious ; 
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the  readiness  with  which  she  falb  in  love  when 
the  right  one  comes  along  shows  that  her  heart 
is  highly  susceptible,  yet  it  cannot  admit  the 
Duke.  But  from  this  rejection  of  his  advances 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  draw  any  conclusion 
unfavorable  to  his  character.  In  order  to  give 
some  justification  for  Olivia's  conduct,  it  has  been 
maintained  that  the  Duke  is  unworthy  of  her ; 
that  he  resigns  himself  to  a  weak  and  unmanly 
extravagance  in  his  psission ;  that,  in  fine,  his 
love  is  really  no  love,  but  an  idle  indulgence  of 
fancyandffifiling.  Thus,  however,  the  sym- 
metry  of  Uie  work  is  destroyed,  for  he  is  ren- 
dered unfit  for  tlie  hand  of  Viola,  the  true  heroine 
of  the  play*  But  the  language  of  the  Poet  cer- 
tainly gives  no  foundation  for  such  an  opinion ; 
indeed,  it  directly  contravenes  what  can  be  shown 
to  be  his  poetical  creed.  Love  is  spontaneous; 
it  is  a  deep  harmony  of  natures,  beyond  the  ken ' 
of  the  understanding;  and,  hence,  it  is  very 
likely  to  leap  forth  with  fiery  energy  at  first 
sight.  It  will  not,  and  often  cannot,  give  a  rea- 
son—  nay,  it  will  frequently  contradict  and  scout 
every  rational  consideration ;  it  lies  in  the  emo- 
tions, and  refuses  to  be  held  accountable  to 
intelligence.  In  a  similar  manner,  dislikes  are 
not  to  be  controlled  by  logic.  There  is  no  use  of 
seeking  a  reason — there  is  none.  The  Duke 
loves  Olivia  because  he  does ;  Olivia  does  not 
love  the  Duke  because  she  does  not ;  yet  there  is 
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DO  ground  why  they  should  not  come  together 
except  the  supreme  ground.  Love  may  be  aided, 
but  must  never  be  controlled  by  external  consid- 
erations ;  its  purity  is  tainted  when  it  yields  to 
any  foreign  influence.     Th'?  pas^^^'^^t  thftrofore^ 

is  takeP_for  ^rfintt^A  hy^thp^Pnni;    it  ifl  the  god 

who  rules  _the  world  with  an  undisputed  sway, 
and  who  will  not  suffer  himself  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  his  likes  agd-dialikcs  to,  any_5uperipr. 

Next  comes  Viola.  She  has  been  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Illyria,  the  Duke's  dominion, 
and,  as  she  supposes,  has  lost  her  brother  by 
drowning.  Thus  she  is  left  without  her  natural 
protector,  but  she  will  show  ample  ability  to  take 
care  of  herself.  The  separation  here  indicated 
must  be  noticed,  for  this  brother  will  hereafter 
return  and  play  an  important  part  in  the  drama; 
lie  will  introduce  the  element  of  Natural  Resem- 
blance. Viola,  on  the  lonely  shore,  learns  of  the 
Duke  and  of  his  frutless  affection;  indeed,  she 
has  before  heard  her  father  mention  his  name ; 
she  resolves  at  once  to  enter  his  service,  disguised 
as  a  page ;  what  her  purpose  is  she  faintly  hints. 
Already  we  must  suppose  that  the  tender  passion 
has  budded;  Viola  requires  not  even  the  presence 
of  the  Duke  —  the  repprt_of_his.  jvirtues,  and, 
especially,  of  his  unreciprocated  affection,  has 
excited  in  her  breast  pity_and  .love.  The  caprice 
of  emotion  is  again  triumphant ;  rumor  is  now 
sufficient  to  arouse  the  sleeping  divinity. 
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Here  we  have  the  sole  disguise  of  the  play  —  a 
woman  in  the  habit  of  a  man.  She  moves  among 
these  groups  of  characters — deceiving  them  — 
causing  them  to  run  after  illusions,  and  to  pursue 
ends  which  cannot  bo  realized.  If  anybody 
should  now  happen  to  fall  in  love  with  Viola, 
woeful  is  the  mistake;  the  hot  fervor  is  only  for 
a  mask ;  the  passion  dares  not  go  further  than 
the  garments.  Into  all  her  relations  with  the 
pcojolejvho^irrpund  her  she  introduces  confu- 
sion, delusion,  ridiculous  action;  they  become 
comic  through  Situation,  whose  special  instru* 
mentality  is  hero  disguise.  She  will  receive 
retribution  —  her  deception  will  be  punished  by 
involving  her  in  circumstances  in  which  her  true 
nature  must  be  reversed. 

Viola  is  soon  observed  to  be  deeply  enamored  of 
the  Duke,  which  passion  he  cannot  requite  as  sex- 
ual, since  he  takes  her  to  be  a  boy.  He  is,  how- 
ever, her  warm  friend ;  but  this  is  not  enough  — 
friendship  will  not  answer  her  attachment. 
Clearly  it  is  another  case  of  unrequited  love  — 
the  tie  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  reciprocal;  though 
both  are  fired  with  the  sacred  fiame,  her  male 
attire  is  in  the  way.  Viola  is  now  emplayed  by 
thePuke  to  further  his  previous  suitjj;hus,jbyj^ 
disG^uise,  he  is  deceived  into  sendin^r  as  interces- 
sor  the  person  most  Jnterested  jn  defeating  hia. 
purpose.  She_goes,  but  her  object  is  clearly  to 
break  up  the_match^  and  she  makes  the  wooing 
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of  her  master  ridiculous  by  her  pompoaa  ad- 
dresaes  to  Olivia.  Her  own  success  must  be  her 
own  despair;  love  is  in  conflict  with  duty,  and 
carries  off  the  palm  with  ease.  Therefore  she 
obeys  the  behest,  but  adroitly  destroys  the  piu*- 
port  of  her  mission.  She  drops,  however,  her 
bombastic  style  of  speech  when  she  sees  there  is 
no  danger  from  Olivia. 

The  third  character  may  now  be  considered. 
It  is  Olivia,  over  whom  has  come  a  peculiar,  yet 
very  unexpected,  change.  No_sooncr  has  Viola 
appeared  before  the  mourning  beauty  than  the 
latter  falls  in  love  with  the  fair,  beardless  mes- 
senger. Her  vows  are  at  once  forgotten,  her 
cloistered  life  is  abandoned,  and  her  cold  reserve 
is  thawed  in  the  rays  of  a  new  sun.  She  feels 
the  rising  passion ;  she  resists  for  a  moment  — 
then  she  makes  a  complete  surrender.  The 
youth's  perfections,  with  an  invisible  and  subtle 
stealth,  creep  in  at  her  eyes,  as  she  herself  states 
the  process.  She  is  aware  of  her  inconstancy, 
and  mildly  blames  fate  for  the  act  —  we  are  not 
masters  of  ourselves;  what  is  decreed  must  be. 
Thus  she  asserts  the  absolute  supremacy  of 
love  —  it  cannot  be  withstood;  it  is  destiny. 
Intelligence  cannot  control  it;  the  sense  of  sight 

is  too  powerful :  — 

'*  Mine  eje  is  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind.'* 

It  is  another  example  of  Amor*s  wild  caprice. 

Most  persons  would  think  that  the  Duke  had 
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every  advantage  over  Viola  as  a  suitor,  yet  the 
calm  and  discreet  Olivia  is  captured  by  the 
smooth  and  rubious  lip,  by  the  small,  shriU, 
piping  voice  of  one  of  her  own  sex.  Let  those 
who  try  to  find  a  reason  for  her  rejection  of  the 
Duke  in  his  want  of  manliness  reflect  upon  this 
sudden  choice,  and  then  read  her  actual  opinion 
of  him :  — 

<<  Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble, 

Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  staiuless  youth ; 

In  voices  well  divul«fei1,  free,  learned,  and  valiant. 

And  in  dimension,  and  in  tlie  shape  of  nature 

A  gracious  person;  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him  **  — 

Which  is  reason  enough  for  sending  him  off,  not- 
withstanding his  many  worthy  qualities.  Love  is 
going  to  be  ruled  by  itself,  and  only  by  itself. 

Olivia  also  is  the  _yic.tim^l_didguisa=rr_she  i? 
really  in  love  with  the  male  attire  jwhich-yiola 
has  on.  Her  passion  is  comic  in  the  highest 
degree,  since  it  is  directed  towards  a  person  of 
the  same  sex;  its  object  is  a  phantom,  a  delusion. 
Love  is  based  upon  difference  of  sex  between  the 
individuals,  while  friendship  is  the  emotion  of 
like  sexes.  Thus  not  only  the  Duke  but  also 
Olivia  are  deceived  by  the  disguise  of  Viola, 
though  in  opposite  manners ;  both  are  misled 
into  a  state  of  feeling  incongruous  and  incon- 
sistent with  their  true  relation  to  the  imaginary 
youth.  The  same  conclusion  must  again  be 
drawn   concerning  Olivia  —  it   is  another  ^case 
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of  unrequited  love.  The  sympathetic  remark 
of  yioIa»  who  is  in  a  similar  condition,  and 
therefore  appreciates  the  torment,  contains  a 
truth  the  force  of  which  none  will  deny :  — 

**  Poor  lady,  she  were  better  lore  a  dream.** 

Such  is  the  group  of  elevated  characters.  All 
three  are,  essentially,  in  the  same  state  of  emo- 
tion; each  one  loves,  but  does  not  obtain  a  re- 
quital of  that  love ;  they  fall  asunder  in  their 
inclinations.  The  interest  now  lies  in  witnessincr 
the  means  and  method  whereby  this  difficulty 
will  be  solved.  The  knot  is  well  stated  by 
Viola:  — 

—  "  My  master  loves  her  dearly ; 
.And  I  poor  monster  fond  as  much  on  him, 
As  she  mistaken  seems  to  dote  on  me.** 

Such  is  the  preparation  as  manifested  in  this 
group  of  persons.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  their 
affection  is  genuine,  spontaneous,  chaste ;  J:here 
is  no  ulterior  motive  —  as  money,  rank,  qr^ social 
p.Qsjtjon  Trr  that  taints  the  purity.oLtheir  passion. 
Nor  is  there  any  great  inequality  between  them, 
which  might  degrade,  or  render  incongruous,  the 
marriage  relation.  Though  of  similar  culture, 
character,  intelligence,  and  station  in  life,  they 
still  differ  in  their  preferences ;  given  their  ex- 
ternal surroundings,  their  love  springs  up  en- 
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tirelj  of  its  own  accord — it  is  wholly  internal, 
self-impelled,  self-determining.  No  reason  can 
be  shown  why  there  should  not  be  a  requital  in 
each  cose,  except  the  one  supreme  reason  —  want 
of  the  emotional  element.  This  is  the  triumphant 
caprice  of  love,  whoso  authority  the  Poet  makes 
absolute. 

Though  these  characters  are  alike  in  the  one 
principle,  they  reveal  different  manifestations  of 
its  power.  The  Duke  is  the  man  of  the  company, 
and  when  the  man  gives  himself  up  wholly  to 
caprice  of  love,  he  enters  the  realm  where  the 
other  sex  holds  the  mastery.  The  result  is,  the 
Duke  is  the  victim  of  both  the  women,  he  falls  a 
prey  to  Olivia's  caprice,  and  to  Viola's  artifice. 
He  is  clearly  out  of  his  sphere,  though  neither 
weak  nor  wicked ;  a  man  of  authority  in  the  State 
and  of  valor  in  battle,  he  cannot  cope  in  his  pres* 
ent  field  with  his  two  adversaries.  The  women 
also  have  shown  a  decided  difference  in  charac- 
ter. Olivia  has  an  executive  head,  rules  her  own 
household,  is  a  strong  woman,  yet  capricious ;  ahe 
will  have  no  master,  not  even  the  Duke ;  the  re- 
sult is,  her  caprice  is  served  up  to  her,  in  a  most 
capricious  way  when  she  gets  her  husband.  Bat 
Viola's  bent  is  the  opposite;  she  pities  the  unre- 
quited love  of  the  Duke,  even  in  the  distance  when 
she  but  hears  of  it.  Out  of  this  sympathy  flows 
her  resolve  to  mediate  it;  the  conflict  which 
Olivia  has  caused,  she  will  harmonize  through  her 
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love.  Thus  from  the  start  her  disposition  is 
mediatorial,  which  is  not  that  of  Olivia ;  hence 
she  is  the  chosen  mediatrix  of  the  play.  For  this 
reason  she  assumes  her  disguise ;  still  she  has 
many  scruples  of  conscience  about  it :  **  Disguise, 
I  see  thou  art  a  wickedness."  So  the  Poet  in  her 
has  introduced  a  character  who  is^,averseJbgLber 
means — a  state  of  mind  which  we  do  not  notice 
in  Portia  and  Rosalind,  for  instance,  who  also 
put  on  men's  apparel  to  work  out  their  ends.  Is 
this  an  echo  of  Shakespeare  himself  undergoing 
certain  moral  changes?  Moreover  Viohijs  pun- 
ished  for  her  disguise ;  in  the  garb  of  a  man  she  is 
forced  to  be  a  man  and  to  fio:ht — which  ffives  her*" 
trouble  enouorh.  Still  she  is  truly  the  mediatorial 
character  of  the  play,  the  one  who  gives  herself  to 
mediate  the  conflicts  of  others,  though  this  self- 
offering  be  through  the  caprice  of  love.  The  re- 
sult is  that  she  is  rewarded,  though  punished  too; 
she,  and  she  alone  of  the  three,  obtains  the  first 
prize  of  her  fancy  ;  for  •*  she  took  a  fancy  to  the 
Duke,"  as  we  still  speak  in  common  English,  with 
a  Shakespearian  meaning  in  the  phrase. 

This  fancy  is  the  comic  element  in  these  charao- 
ters;  otherwise  they  have  nothing  inherently  in 
them  which  can  be  called  comic  to  any  great  de- 
gree. But  the  situation  may  become  decidedly 
comic ;  this  is  the  case,  at  present,  by  means  of 
the  disguise  of  Viola.  She  throws  everything  into 
confusion ;  renders  the  purposes  and  the  passions 
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of  the  others  absurd ;  makes  them  the  sport  of 
an  illusion.  The  pang  of  true  love  unrequited  is 
no  laughing  matter,  even  for  outsiders — not  to 
mention  him  who  has  the  iron  in  his  body;  but, 
when  it  is  all  for  nothing,  when  the  sighs  and 
groans  are  expended  upon  a  phantom,  then  it  is 
provocative  of  the  keenest  mirth.  This  thread, 
therefore,  exhibits  throughout  Comedy  of  Situa- 
tion, and  its  instrumentality  is  Disguise.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  character  of  these  persons  which 
is  very  ridiculous;  in  fact,  their  portraits  are  not 
minutely  drawn,  for  a  detailed  delineation  of  their 
personal  peculiarities  is  not  intended  —  they  are 
mainly  representatives  of  one  principle  in  three 
different  phases.  They  fall  into  a  comic  entangle- 
ment through  an  external  means,  and  not  through 
any  fault  of  their  own. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  these  persons  speak 
in  elevated  language,  and  with  the  utmost  refine- 
ment of  thought  and  feeling.  Their  utterances 
are  often  highly'metaphorical ;  an  atmosphere  of 
the  imagination  surrounds  their  movements ;  their 
words  fall  naturally  into  harmony  and  meter. 
The  ethereal,  poetic  element  is  that  in  which  they 
move;  grossness,  sensuality,  buffoonery,  are 
banished  from  their  natures ;  they  are  always 
held  in  a  realm  of  ideal  beauty  and  delicacy. 
Their  rank  is  high  ;  their  culture  is* proportionate 
to  their  position ;  their  intelligence  will  not  suffer 
them  to  be  victimized  by  mental  delusions  and 
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oddities  which  might  reduce  them  to  the  level  of 
comic  characters.  This  employment  of  metrical 
and  other  poetical  effects  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing indications  of  a  conscious  method  on  the  part 
of  the  Dramatist.  Such  is  the  first  group  of 
persons,  who  are  naturally  placed  together,  on 
account  of  common  traits,  principles,  refinement, 
and  social  rank. 

2.  Now  comes  the  second  thread  of  the  action, 
which  furnishes  the  most  emphatic  contrast,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  similarity,  to  the  preceding 
thread.  Love  is  still  the  theme,  but  it  no  longer 
appears  in  its  former  purity ;.  it  is  reduced  to  a 
means,  and  is  not  the  supreme  end  to  which  the 
individual  sacrifices  himself;  it  is  subordinated 
to  an  ulterior  motive.  Thus  it  is  degraded  and 
trampled  into  the  dust,  but  it  avenges  itself  by 
turning  its  abusers  into  ridicule  and  destroying 
their  purposes.  But  also  it  is  now  to  be  mani- 
fested in  all  its  possible  incongruity ;  differences 
in  rank,  social  position,  culture,  intelligence, 
enter  as  elements  to  broaden  the  comic  outlines. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  love  is  here  pulled  down 
from  the  lofty  ideal  position  which  it  has  just 
occupied,  and  is  reduced  to  the  prosaic  coarseness 
and  reality  of  low  life,  of  selfish  appetite.  From 
the  mistress  it  becomes  the  slave.  The  language 
also  adapts  itself  most  happily  to  the  altered  con- 
dition of  things ;  the  change  of  form  follows  the 
change  of  thought.     The  words  drop  into  the  un- 
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measored  gait  of  prose;  it  is»  too,  the  prose  of 
the  sensual,  vulgar  class  of  society.  Such  is  the 
jolly  set  of  persons  who  constitute  Olivia's  house- 
hold; without  misrepresentation,  it  may  be 
termed  th^  low  crrogp  of  characters. 

But  here  also  the  relation  .tp_  the.  preceding 
thread  must  not^  be  omitted.  It  was  said  that  the 
theme  2^  still  love ;  indeed,  it  is  still  unrequited 
love.  The  same  fundamental  note  is  struck; 
there  is  a  deep,  inner  concord,  though  to  the  ear 
the  melody  be  so  different.  The  circumstances 
and  the  characters  now  change  wholly  ;  it  is  sub- 
jective delusion  which  takes  control  of  the  action ; 
the  deception  has  become  internal  and  is  no 
longer  external.  The  individual  is  shown  to  be 
the  victim  of  his  own  folly  —  is  made  to  pursue 
his  own  absurd  and  irrational  ends.  Hence  Com- 
edy of  Character  more  decidedly  enters  at  this 
point  —  we  leave  the  world  of  Disguise,  in  which 
the  difficulty  sprung  from  the  clothing  of  the 
individual,  and  pass  to  the  inner  realm,  in  which 
the   difficulty  springs  from  a  mask  in  the  brain* 

Of  this  group  the  first  person  who  is  to  be 
brought  to  our  notice  is  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 
He  also  is  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Olivia,  and  is 
spending  his  money  freely  for  that  purpose.  He 
is  not  without  social  rank,  nor  has  he  lacked  op- 
portunities for  culture.  But  his  purpose  is 
absurd  ;  his  wooing  is  a  delusion,  which  he  him- 
self ought  to  understand.     He_is,_hpj7evj3r,  ^ 
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fool  —  a  veritable  simpleton  —  who  is  unable  to 
penetrate  the  most  obvious  deceit  practiced  upon 
himself.  He  is  also  inclined  to  debauchery, 
which  inclination  has  been  well  cultivated  in  his 
present  surroundings.  Besides,  he  is  a  coward, 
but  a  coward  who  has  the  egotism  of  deeming 
himself  courageous.  To  these  qualities  is  added 
an  ungainliness  which  almost  amounts  to  deform- 
ity. Such  are  some  of  the  incongruities  which 
the  poet  has  heaped  upon  his  proposed  suit. 
That  such  a  clown  —  without  intelligence,  with- 
out decent  habits,  without  personal  beauty, 
without  manhood  —  should  entertain  the  idea  of 
wooing  Olivia,  makes  him  comic,  and  shows  that 
he  is  controlled  by  an  illusion  of  his  own  fancy. 
But  that  which  caps  his  absurdities,  and  causes 
him  to  be  a  fit  subject  for  retribution,  is  his  im- 
pure motive;  his  hope  is  to  redeem  a  fortune 
spent  in  folly,  by  a  wealthy  marriage.  Thus  his 
love  is  no  love,  for  it  is  degraded  to  a  means.  It 
is  no  disguise  which  deceives  him ;  the  deception 
lies  in  his  own  mind.  Still,  he  is  in  earnest  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  scheme;  he  really  seems  to 
think,  or  can,  at  least,  be  deluded  into  thinking, 
that  he  will  obtain  the  hand  of  the  rich  and  noble 
heiress.  He  is  thus  an  example  of  Involuntary 
Comedy  of  Character.  That  his  passion  is  not 
reciprocated  by  Olivia  has  been  already  im- 
plied —  in  fact,  it  seems  quite  unknown  to  her. 
The  second  JB§rJ3Qnjpf_this  group, j^ith.an .  un- 
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reqnited  love  for  Olivia^  is.Malyplip.  He  is  her 
servant,  hence  his  station  in  life  is  lower  than 
that  of  Sir  Andrew ;  he  has»  however,  a  very 
solid  basis  of  character,  which  is  wanting  to  the 
latter.  Malvolio  is  severe  in  morals,  rigid  in  the 
observanceof  hisduty ,  Qrccisejn  theformaliti^js 
of  his  office  —  in  fine,  an  excellent  steward.  But 
this  little  authority  is  for  him  the  world,  of  which 
he  is  the  god;  self-love  is  thus  his  disesm,  ashis 
mistress  says.  He  is  so  completely  absorbed  in 
hid  limits  that  be  has  no  sense  of  humor,  or  any 
delight  in  amusing  relaxation.  Such  a  man  is 
certain,  some  time  or  other,  to  full  a  victim  to  his 
own  narrowness.  He  who  does  not  see  his  limi- 
tations will  have  them  brought  home  to  himself 
by  some  external  power.  In  humor  the  individ- 
ual notes  and  laughs  at  the  ridiculous  side,  and, 
perhaps  the  weakness  of  what  may  be  the  strong- 
est and  deepest  principle  within  his  breast.  Still, 
his  sincerity  and  earnestness  need  not  be  in  the 
least  tainted  by  his  humorous  insight.  Indeed, 
the  complete  man  must  see  the  finite  phases  of 
his  own  manners,  of  his  own  convictions,  of  his 
own  character.  Malvolio,  sick  with  egotism, 
fails  to  comprehend  these  limitations;  he  is, 
therefore,  just  the  person  to  fall  into  a  mistake 
about  his  true  station ;  the  confidence  which  Olivia 
reposes  in  him  as  a  servant  he  regards,  or  is  easily 
deluded  into  regarding,  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
tender  passion.    Nor  must  the  main  ground  of 
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his  punishment  be  forgotten  —  his  love  is  not 
pure ;  he  desires  to  marry  Olivia  for  position  and 
authority  —  as  is  clearly  seen  when  he  soliloquizes 
under  the  tickling  excitement  of  Maria's  forged 
letter. 

Both  Malvolio  and  Aguecheek,  notwithstand- 
ing their  different  characters,  have  the  same 
fundamental  relation  to  the  play  —  each  repre- 
sents a  phase  of  unrequited  love.  Both,  too,  are 
serious  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ends,  and  the  de- 
lusions of  both  are  mental ;  hence  both  are  types 
of  the  involuntary  comic  character.  Their  pur- 
poses are  utterly  chimerical  and  absurd ;  the  in- 
congruity of  what  they  are  and  what  they  seek  is 
felt  from  the  start.  Also,  their  love  is  not  genu- 
ine—  is  not  an  end  to  itself — though  this  defect 
is  manifested  in  different  ways.  Both  are 
rational,  but  their  objects  are  irrational.  Such 
must  be  the  happy  mean  in  the  true  portrayal  of 
the  comic  individual. 

The  other  persons  of  this  thread  are,  mainly, 
instruments  for  nursing  the  delusions  of  these 
two  men,  and  for  bringing  their  infatuation  to  its 
necessary  conclusion.  Here  we  first  come  upon 
Sir  Toby  Belch  —  without  doubt  the  most  comic 
portrait  in  the  play.  If  a  generalization  were 
made  in  order  to  express  the  main  principle  of  his 
character,  it  would  perhaps  be  —  love  of  fun.  All 
the  earnest  objects  of  life  are  dissolved  in  his 
absorbing  passion  for  merriment.     Not  only  is 
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he  comic  himself,  but  he  tries  to  make  those  who 
are  brought  into  relation  with  him  comic.  He 
fools  Aguecheek  in  part  for  the  good  cheer  which 
b  purchased  with  the  lattcr's  money,  but  chiefly 
for  the  deh'ght  in  seeing  him  follow  a  chimerical 
object.  Malvolio's  absurd  delusions,  and  the 
tricks  which  punish  them,  are  to  be  traced, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  Sir  Toby.  He  makes 
the  comedy,  and  makes  it  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment. He  is  the  center  around  which  the  merry 
group  turns,  though  he  is  not  always  its  most 
active  member ;  the  sport  is  brought  about 
through  him,  or  for  him.  He  is.  to  a  certain 
extent,  botk author  and^audience;  he  helps. make 
the  fun,  and  laughs  atJuL-too.  He  has  .one  strong, 
predominating;  appetite  —  love  of  drink.  This 
also  is  in  harmony  with  his  character;  it  in- 
creases his  jollity,  hence  he  must  have  his  dram ; 
still,  his  potations  are  not  the  cause,  but  rather 
the  consequence  of  his  jovial  nature.  The  hilar- 
ious condition  destroys  all  the  earnest  purposes 
of  life ;  a  man  is  dissolved  into  a  laugh ;  care  and 
sorrow,  as  well  as  business  and  duty  take  their 
flight ;  the  individual  lives  only  to  be  naught, 
and  ultimately  becomes  naught  by  sacrificing  life 
itself  to  his  appetite.  Sir  Toby,  having  cast  to 
the  winds  serious  activity  of  every  kind,  very 
naturally  takes  another  step  — he  tries  to  destroy 
the  serious  activity  of  those  around  him.  Hence 
comes  his  delight  in  tricking  people,  in  setting 
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somebody  on  the  track  of  a  visionary  scheme. 
But  his  end,  too,  is  ridiculous  and  absurd,  for  he 
seeks  to  make  the  world  ridiculous  and  absurd ; 
he  must  be  included  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
own  purpose.  Still,  he  is  not  the  victim  of  a 
deception,  or  even  of  a  delusion ;  he  is  well 
aware  of  the  nature  of  his  doings,  and  also  wills 
their  absurdity.  It  can  thus  be  ^eenJLhat.he  be- 
longs  to  the  highest  type  of  Comedy  of  Charac^ 
ter  —  the  voluntary. 

It  was  said  above  that  the  relation  of  Sir  Toby 
to  this  group  was  that  of  an  instrument  to  bring 
to  a  natural  conclusion  the  foolish  designs  of 
Aguecheek  and  Malvolio  ;  but  still  deeper  is  his 
own  absurd  principle,  which  also  has  to  be  brought 
to  a  fitting  termination,  as  will  be  shown  here- 
after. Besides  himself,  there  are  other  instru- 
ments of  this  same  purpose  collected  around  him. 
Of  these  the  cunning  little  Maria  is  the  most 
noteworthy.  She,  too,  likes  fun,  but  her  main 
object  is  to  win  Sir  Toby.  She  accomplishes  her 
purpose  in  the  most  skillful  manner ;  she  reaches 
hira  through  his  controlling  principle  —  love  of 
merriment.  All  her  thoughts  are  bent  upon  con- 
tributing to  his  amusement.  She  is  in  collusion 
with  the  revelers,  though  she  tries  to  keep  their 
wild  orgies  within  limits;  her  scheme  of  securing 
Sir  Toby  is  seen  through  early  in  the  play  by  the 
Clown.  In  the  end  she  succeeds,  for  she  holds  in 
her  hands    the  leading-strings  of    Sir    Toby's 
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nature ;  she  moves  the  sport  which  controls  him. 
He  thus  takes  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
Malvolio  and  Aguecheek ;  he  descends  from  his 
rank  and  marries  a  servant  girl.  Fabian  joins 
the  group  later ;  he  adds  to  the  loudness  of  the 
laugh,  and  keenly  relishes  the  fun.  EUs  func- 
tion is  not  important  —  it  is  apparently  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  revelers;  a  large 
company  seems  merrier  than  a  few  scattered 
persons. 

The  Clown,  too,  must  be  classed  in  this  group, 
though  he  sustains  a  general  relation  to  the  whole 
of  the  play.  His  main  dutyja-lQJCfiflfifit^e_con- 
duct  of  all  the  characters  and  Jto_ exhibit,  in  .sly 
salliiintheir  weaknes8"'and  folly.  His  thrusts 
reach  everybody ;  Olivia,  the  Duke,  the  revelers 
are  mirrored  and  criticised  in  his  disguised  satire. 
Often,  however,  he  merely  seeks  to  divert,  and 
**  observes  the  mood  on  whom  he  jests  " — some- 
times humorous,  yet  sometimes  sympathetic.  He 
is  fully  conscious  of  his  purpose,  and  repeatedly 
intimates  that  it  requires  a  wise  man  to  play  his 
part;  the  same  point  is  noticed  by  Viola,  in  whose 
mouth  the  Poet  seems  to  put  his  view  of  the 
function  of  the  Fool.  The  earnest  ends  of  the 
elevated  characters  must  be  shown  by  him  in 
their  inadequacy  and  finitude  ;  at  his  glance  they 
manifest  their  limitations ;  he  is,  therefore,  the 
embodiment  of  humor,  though  he  may  have  him- 
self serious  purposes  beneath  his^  merriest  jests. 
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Ho  belongs  to  Voluntary  Comedy  of  Character, 
since  he  both  knows  and  wills  his  comic  action. 

n. 

Such  is  the  organization  of  the  various  ele- 
ments in  the  first  movement  of  the  play ;  we  next 
can  pass  to  witness  them  in  action ,  in  complica- 
tion, in  conflict.  This  will  bring  us  to  the  second 
movement,  for  which  ample  preparation  has  now 
been  made.  The  previous  threads  will  be  con- 
tinued, but  another  one  will  be  added  —  that  of 
Sebastian  and  his  friend,  Antonio.  Sebastian  is 
Viola's  brother,  whom  she  exactly  resembles  in 
her  disguise.  Thus  a  new  comic  instrumentality 
belonging  to  Comedy  of  Situation  is  introduced, 
and  into  the  former  complications  is  brought  a 
deeper  intricacy.  This  new  principle  is  what  has 
been  hitherto  called  Natural  Resemblance.  But 
Viola  thinks  that  her  brother  was  lost  in  the  ship- 
wreck ;  hence  the  difficulties  caused  by  his  disap- 
pearance lie  beyond  her  knowledge.  Up  to  this 
point  she  has' held  the  key  of  the  situation;  she 
is  aware  that  it  is  her  disguise  which  causes  the 
mistakes  and  confusion  in  which  the  others  are 
involved.  She  could,  therefore,  easily  solve  the 
difficulty  by  simply  removing  its  cause.  This 
she  will  not  do ;  and  now  a  power  enters  which 
draws  her  into  the  meshes  also,  for  this  power 
lies  beyond  the  horizon  of  her  consciousness. 
She  becomes  complicated  in  the  net-work  of  mis- 
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takes  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  her 
brother;  she  is  taken  for  him,  and  he  is  taken 
for  her,  yet  neither  is  aware  of  the  source  of  the 
trouble.  It  is  manifest  that  no  persjonage  of  the 
drama  has  now  the  means  of  solution  in  his  own 
hand  ;  the  action  is  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
conscious  purpqse^of  everybody.  Still,  the  whole 
movement  must  rush  on  to  its  harmonious  con- 
clusion ;  the  world  of  entanglement  and  error 
will  disappear ;  man  cannot  rest  forever  in  dela- 
sion. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  see  entering  the  action 
a  hand  which  we  shall  often  notice  in  Shakes- 
peare's comedies;  a  leading,  governing  hand, 
unknown,  but  not  unf elt  by  the  other  characters ; 
it  is  a  masked  hand,  too,  masking  in  some  little 
fortuitous  occurrence.  Whose  is  Jt?..._That  pf 
Providence,  we  must  think,  who  is,  or  ought  to 
be  also  a  character  in  these  plays,  if  they  offer  a 
complete  semblance  of  human  life.  What  is  he 
doing?  Giving  to  these  people  what  their  deed 
is ;  he  furnishes  them  now  with  thd  outer  world 
of  Accident,  in  correspondence  with  their  own 
inner  world  of  Caprice.  Sebastian  appears,  that 
is  all ;  the  confusion  and  discord  are  driven  to 
their  height;  nature  has  apparently  dropped 
cause  and  effect,  and  become  just  as  capricious 
as  these  capricious  people.  They  are  served  up 
to  themselves,  are  compelled  to  live  in  their  own 
world,  and  that  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  This 
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second  movement,  will,  accordingly,  show  the 
discipb'ne  of  caprice,  how  it  undoes  itself  and  is 
eliminated. 

1.  The  first  thread  consisting  of  the  genteel 
group,  may  now  be  glanced  at,  though  its  impor- 
tance is  much  diminished  in  this  part.  The  same 
theme  is  continued,  which,  as  before  stated,  is 
unrequited  love,  and  is  pushed  to  the  point  of 
complete  separation.  The  Duke  still  persists  in 
his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Olivia,  employing  Viola 
in  the  delicate  business;  but  he  is  always  re- 
pelled. The  glow  and  purity  of  his  passion  are 
portrayed  in  the  warmest  colors;  still,  it  avails 
naught.  Viola  also  is  consumed  with  her  secret 
flame ;  she  talks  with  the  Duke  and  makes  a  dis- 
guised confession  of  her  own  state,  which,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  seem  to  understand.  This 
scene,  in  which  the  two  unrequited  lovers  give 
expression  to  their  feelings,  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  gems  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare  ;  both 
man  and  woman  here  utter  their  most  intense 
emotions  in  reference  to  a  hopeless  affection.  But 
Viola,  when  she  discovers  that  Olivia  is  in  love 
with  her,  feels  deeply  conscience-stricken  ;  she 
sees  the  wickedness  of  disguise  ;  she  has  been  the 
means  of  exciting  in  another  breast  the  same  pas- 
sion which  is  causing  her  so  much  tribulation.  It 
is  this  sympathetic  instinct  which  gives  her  all  the 
gentleness  and  delicacy  of  womanhood,  notwith- 
standing her  bold  actions ;  moreover,  her  end  is 
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the  trae  unity  in  the  family — the  highest  princi- 
ple of  her  sex.  Thus  her  daring  adds  to  her  no- 
blcDCss ;  she  will  be  rewarded  for  her  devotion, 
but  punished  for  her  disguise.  Olivia  also  keeps 
up  her  infatuation  for  the  supposed  youth,  and 
carries  it  to  the  most  unreserved  declaration  of 
love.  Her  ovei-tures  are,  of  course,  rejected. 
The  three  —  Viola,  Olivia,  and  the  Duke  —  are 
thus  driven  asunder,  but  the  means  for  uniting 
them  has  been  already  introduced,  and  is  hover- 
ing in  the  distance. 

This  unrequited  love  has  to  be  mediated  in  some 
way ;  it  cannot  remain  a  permanent  factor,  else 
were  the  Family  destroyed.  Caprice  has  its  right 
as  before  stated,  the  right  of  beginning  love,  but 
it  must  be  elevated  and  transformed  into  the  do- 
mestic institution,  which  is  its  end.  But  it  is  ca- 
price now  which  both  refuses  and  is  refused, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Olivia ;  surely  it  is  dis- 
ciplining itself  out  of  itself.  But  to  this  internal 
caprice  of  the  individual  will  be  added  the  exter- 
nal caprice  of  the  world,  or  Accident,  when  all 
this  realm  of  fancy  will  pass  away  like  a  dream. 

2.  Of  this  second  movement,  however,  the  sec- 
ond thread  is,  by  all  means,  the  most  fully  por- 
trayed, and  the  most  important;  it  has,  as  its 
moving  principle,  Sir  Toby  and  his  group  of 
merry-makers.  They  are  gathered  in  the  house- 
hold of  Olivia,  who  also  is  not  without  a  love  of 
fun,  as  is  shown  by  her  retention  of  a  clown,  and 
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her  reproof  of  Malvolio.  It  is  the  hilarions 
world — the  occupation  of  life  is  concentrated  in 
the  pursuit  of  amusement.  There  are»  usually, 
seyeral  of  them  together  ;*the  loud  laugh  rings  out 
in  chorus ;  they  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  song, 
mirth,  and  revelry.  The  chief  caterer  for  them  is 
Maria,  who  has,  at  the  same  time,  her  own  secret 
object  in  view.  There  will  be  served  up  for  their 
delectation  two  main  comic  incidents,  which  will 
run  along  side  by  side  through  this  entire  move- 
ment. These  are  the  trickins:  of  Malvolio  and 
the  duel  of  Aguecheek.  Each  of  the  dupes  has 
a  delusion ;  the  delusion  is  nourished  till  it  drives 
to  excess,  and  then  leads  to  cure.  Let  us  first 
take  up  the  case  of  Malvolio,  and  trace  it  through 
its  various  stages  till  he  is  incarcerated  as  a  mad- 
man. For  this  is  the  penalty  of  his  act;  to  woo 
Olivia  was  a  crazy  deed. 

(a.)  The  merry-makers  are  having  a  wild  car 
rousal  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  Olivia's  mansion ; 
Maria  furnishes  the  wine  for  the  debauch.  In 
drink,  all  the  sober  activities  of  life  are  drowned; 
man  dissolves  into  humor,  and  resigns  himself 
wholly  to  the  exhilaration  of  sensual  indulgence. 
Then  follows  the  song,  which  is  about  the  absent 
mistress,  and  whose  content  is  love,  though  of 
the  less  ideal  type.  The  enjoyment  turns  into  a 
mad  carnival  of  frolic;  the  singing  becomes  a 
Bacchanalian  bellowing,  which  rouses  the  house. 
The  alert  Maria  tries  to  restrain  them,  but  her 
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warning  is  disregarded;  here  comes  the  rigii 
Malvolio,  the  enemy  of  the  revelers.  Be  berates 
them  9  threatens  to  turn  them  out  of  doors,  and 
Maria  herself  receives  a  menace.  Thus  there 
arises  a  conflict  between  the  merry-makers  and 
the  steward  —  between  hilarity  and  austerity. 
The  former  will  seek  to  requite  Malvblio  after 
their  own  fashion,  by  fooling  him  and  making 
him  a  subject  of  unbounded  mirth  ;  for  no  harm- 
ful punishment  can  be  inflicted  upon  him  in  con- 
sistency wiih  his  and  their  character;  he  is  only 
to  be  laughed  at. 

Maria  will  be  the  instrument ;  she  possesses 
the  strength  of  will  and  the  persistent  purpose, 
which  are  somewhat  wanting  to  the  jolly  company 
relaxed  in  fun  and  drink.  Besides,  she  has  good 
reasons  for  bearing  a  deep  grudge  against  the 
steward  —  he  has  reproved  her,  he  has  threatened 
her,  and  has  partially  displaced  her  in  the  confi- 
dence of  Olivia.  Now,  this  wily  waiting-maid 
has  carefully  observed  his  character,  and  dis- 
covered his  weakness.  Under  a  sober  and  puri- 
tanical demeanor  she  has  found  the  time-server; 
but,  above  all,  she  has  discerned  in  him  the  self- 
inflated  egotist,  who  imagines  that  every  woman 
who  happens  to  look  on  him  is  in  love  with  him. 
Upon  this  basis  she  works ;  an  obscure  epistle  is 
enough  to  set  him  crazy ;  she  succeeds  completely 
in  making  him  believe  that  his  mistress  enter- 
tains a  deep  passion  for  his  person.     Ezcessive 
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self-love  leads  to  such  a  delusion ;  vanity  brings 
its  victim  to  think  that  the  world  admires  him  as 
much  as  he  admires  himself. 
^(  But  her  own  purpose  must  not  be  forgotten  — 
,  it  is  to  win  Sir  Toby.  She  subserves  his  amuse- 
ment, hence  he  must  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
see  the  sport.  With  him  are  the  merry-makers, 
whose  main  duty  is  now  to  enjoy  the  fun  ;  they 
are  all  concealed,  so  as  to  witness  the  success  of 
the  trick ;  their  malice  adds  to  its  piquancy. 
They  are  thus  the  audience  of  Maria,  which  must 
give  the  cue  of  laughter  to  the  real  audience. 
The  letter  is  written;  Malvolio's  imagination  is 
excited  by  it  to  the  most  ridiculous  dreaming; 
its  ambiguous  expressions  he  interprets  in  his  own 
favor  without  any  hesitation.  Enough;  his 
vanity  is  pampered  to  such  a  degree  that  he  pur- 
sues a  chimerical  end  with  a  pertinacity  which 
borders  on  madness.  Especially  does  he  menace 
in  his  reveries  his  future  relative,  Sir  Toby,  and 
the  jolly  company,  all  of  whom  are  furtively 
listening  with  a  malicious  merriment. 

To  complete  his  act  of  folly,  he  next  appears 
before  Olivia  in  a  costume  which  she  abomin- 
ates—  cross-gartered  and  in  yellow  stockings. 
He  found  this  suggestion  also  in  the  letter.  He 
smirks,  and  fawns,  and  cites  from  the  epistle; 
Olivia  is  amazed,  though  she  has  been  prepared 
by  Maria,  who  had  told  her  he  had  gone  crazy ; 
her  conclusion  also  is  that  '*  this  is  very  midsum- 
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mer  madness."  Malvolio  is  now  handed  over  to 
the  torment  of  his  enemies,  the  revelers,  who 
have  no  longer  any  obstacle  to  their  revenge.  He 
is  treated  like  a  madman ;  Sir  Toby  addresses  the 
Devil  in  him  —  then  orders  him  to  be  put  in  a 
dark  room  and  bound.  /Tlie  Clown,  too,  feigns 
the  curate,  who  also  seeks  to  cast  out  the  fiend. 
Their  object  is  to  make  the  deluded  victim  him- 
self believe  that  he  is  mad,  and  so  be  is  con- 
founded by  nil  sorts  of  mad  things  which  are  told 
him.  He  begs  for  release,  but  there  is  no  help. 
The  character  of  this  retribution  is  manifest  — 
Malvolio' s  end  was  absurd,  though  he  remains 
rational  to  the  last ;  it  was  a  crazy  thought  to 
mistake  Olivia's  cpnfidence  in  a  servant  for  love. 
He  is,  therefore,  treated  to  his  own  action  —  the 
group  of  merry-makers  brings  home  to  him  the 
inherent  nature  of  his  deed. 

(6.)  The  other  leading  incident  of  this  second 
thread  is  the  duel  of  Aguecheek,  who  is  possessed 
of  a  delusion  which  makes  him  a  fit  subject  for 
trickery  and  sport.  He  also  is  one  of  the  suitors 
of  Olivia;  he  has  been  doubtful  of  success  all 
along,  but  the  encouragement  of  Sir  Toby  has 
kept  up  his  spirits.  He  has  observed,  at  a  dis- 
tance, how  readily  Olivia  grants  her  favors  to  the 
disguised  Viola  (Cesario) ;  now  he  is  thoroughly 
disheartened,  and  he  is  going  to  leave  at  once. 
But  his  delusion  is  that  he  possesses  courage; 
hence  a  challenge  sent  to  his  supposed  rival  is  the 
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means  for  making  him  remain.  Oliria,  too,  will 
thus  be  won,  it  is  argued,  as  the  report  of  valor 
is  all-prevailing  with  woman.  Off  he  goes  to 
write  the  challenge.  Now,  the  comic  force^f 
this  incident  lies  inthe-f act .  that.  .both,  .axcjiot 
fighters.  Sir  Andrew  is  a  coward  andCesario  is^ 
a  woman.  They  are  thus  placed  in  a  situation 
which  makes  their  action  ridiculous  —  they  are 
forced  to  appear  what  they  are  not,  and  cannot 
be,  and  everybody  knows  of  the  incongruity. 
The  contradiction  is  attempted  to  be  carried  out, 
though  the  duel  means  that  life  is  subordinate  to 
honor,  which  principle  neither  possesses. 

The  combatants  are  brought  together;  the 
scheme  of  the  merry-makers  is  to  cause  each  one 
to  believe  that  his  opponent  is  just  what  he  is  not, 
namely,  a  man  of  courage.  Thus  both  are  fright- 
ened at  an  unreal  goblin,  and  a  comic  retribution 
has  visited  their  false  pretensions.  For  each  is 
making  some  untrue  claim  —  the  one  through  dis* 
guise  of  character,  and  the  other  through  dis* 
guise  of  sex.  Aguecheek  pretends  to  possess 
valor ;  he  is  forced  to  show  it,  or  reveal  his  natural 
cowardice.  He  started  the  duel  by  appealing  to 
what  he  had  not  -^  the  nullity  of  his  purpose  is 
fully  shown.  On  the  other  hand,  Yiola  meets 
with  a  punishment ;  she  has  taken  the  garb  of  a 
man  —  she  must  assume  the  responsibility  of  a 
man.  She  learns  that  disguise  is  dangerous  ;  be- 
neath her  male  attire  sex  and  character  are  com- 
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pelled  to  appear ;  deception  cannot  be  permanent. 
The  incongruity  between  her  outward  appearance 
and  her  real  nature  is  the  comic  element ;  her  plan 
nullifies  itself.  The  Poet  has  here  punished  Dis- 
guise, and  he  will  continue  to  involve  Viola  in 
complications  till  she  is  compelled  to  reveal  her- 
self. 

3.  With  the  interruption  of  the  duel  the  third 
thread  is  introduced,  and  with  it  a  new  principle 
of  entanglement.  Resemblance  is  now  the  source 
of  error,  and  throws  everything  into  a  new  con- 
fusion. Just  when  the  duel  is  about  to  transpire, 
Antonio  comes  along  and  takes  Viola  for  Sebas- 
tian; he  interferes  to  protect  his  friend,  and  the 
foes  are  parted.  But  Antonio,  who  is  the  enemy 
of  the  State,  is  soon  removed  by  officers,  who 
arrest  him.  The  duel  then  must  be  repeated,  for 
Aguecheek  is  easily  misled  a  second  time  by  his 
foible.  He  seeks  out  Viola  again;  he  rushes  up 
to  strike  her,  but  it  is  Sebastian  now  —  a  man; 
this  man  strikes  back,  and  seems  ready  to  fight 
the  whole  group  of  merry-makers.  Thus  the  de- 
ceivers  are  deceived  by  the  similitude — the  jolly 
company  is  itself  victimized.  But  the  greatest 
mistake  is  that  of  Olivia,  who  enters  just  at  the 
critical  moment,  takes  her  supposed  lover  away, 
and,  after  many  caresses,'  brings  the  priest  and 
marries  the  stranger  on  the  spot.  Well  may  Se- 
bastian think  that  this  world  is  a  dream,  and  find 
it  impossible  to  reconcile  his  senses  with  his  on- 
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derstanding.  All  are  involved  in  one  common 
delusion — the  merry  group,  the  genteel  group, 
and  the  new-comers.  No  single  individual  has 
now  the  means  of  untying  the  knot,  or  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  cause  of  the  difficulty ;  an  external 
power  seems  to  be  determining  ^the  destiny  of 
everybody  according  to  some  hidden  caprice. 
But  the  rational  nature  of  man  will  not  repose  in 
an  irrational  maze ;  it  will  push  him  to  discover 
the  source  of  the  trouble,  and  to  disperse  the  ob- 
scurity. So  we  are  ready  for  a  rapid  unwinding 
of  the  clew;  in  other  words,  the  Solution  can 
now  be  given. 

III. 

This  is  the  third  movement,  which  will  clear  up 
the  world  of  delusion.  Both  kinds  of  deception, 
the  external  and  the  internal,  will  be  brought  to 
day-light ;  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  ends  of 
of  the  various  persons  will  be  manifest,  even  to 
these  persons  themselves — that  is,  the  play, 
which  has  hitherto  been  plain  enough  to  the  audi- 
ence, will  now  explain  itself  to  itself,  and  thus 
round  off  its  action  to  completeness. 

1.  To  begin  with  the  genteel  group,  we  observe 
that  its  difficulty  springs  from  a  disguise  and  a 
resemblance,  both  of  which  must  now  be  revealed. 
Antonio,  friend  of  Sebastian,js_brought  a  pris- 
oner  before  the  Duke;  he  there .8eesLJZji0la,.an(J 
at  once  claims  fellowship  ,-which  claim  she  of 
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C^ourse  denies.  Then  Olivia  appears  and  daimg 
marriage^  wJiichxelatiQa-alscLYiolajieniefl.  Bat 
the  fact  is  9  seemingly »  proved  against  her  by  the 
best  possible  witness,  namely,  the  officiating 
priest.  Poor  Viola  has  indeed  found  out  tiiat 
disguises  are  dangerous ;  she  is  even  threatened 
with  death  by  the _angry  Puke.,.., But  here  comes 
Sebastian,  her  brother ;  thetwo  are  brought  side 
by  side — at  once  the  resemblance  is  discovered. 
Lastly,  Viola  reveals  her  assumed  attire — all  the 
mysterious  events  of  the  drama  now  become  trans- 
parent; everything  is  clear  to  everybody.  The 
two  comic  instrumentalities  —  Natural  Kesem- 
blance  and  Disguise — have  fulfilled  their  function. 
But  the  result  is  awaited  for  with  breathless  at- 
tention. What  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  triple 
unrequited  love  ?  Some  one  must  bend  or  break ; 
all  cannot  be  satisfied.  It  is  a  surprising,  and  to 
a  few,  perhaps,  a  shocking,  incident  —  both  the 
Duke  and  Olivia  change  individuals  on  the  spot ; 
Viola  alone  obtains  Uie . first  .re ward  jpf  Joy e.^Tte 
Duke  readily  shifts  his  affection  to  his  disguised 
page;  he  is  right;  he  must  find  requital  and 
come  to  repose;  he  cannot  forever  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  his  furious  passion.  QlJYift  tranafftrfi 
her  heart  with  equal  readiness  to  the  brother ;  she 
is  right  also ;  hitherto  she  loved  a  dream,  for 
which  a  reality  is  now  substituted ;  she  would  in- 
deed be  a  fool  to  prefer  shadow  to  substance. 
The  change  of  persons  must  result  from  onre- 
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quited  love ;  deyotion  to  the  one  individual  is 
beautiful  and  noble,  but  devotion  to  the  Family 
is  the  higher  principle.  The  transfer  of  love, 
therefore,  must  be  made  in  such  a  case ;  the  in- 
stitution of  marriage  cannot  be  destroyed  by  a 
single  fruitless  passion.  In  effecting  the  change 
the  question  of  time  would  seem  to  be  of  some 
importance,  though  Shakespeare  repeatedly 
makes  it  very  sudden.  Such  is  the  solution  of 
this  grand  problem  of  love  unrequited,  yet  pure. 
The  essential  element  is  the  reciprocal  emotion, 
which,  if  the  firi^t  person  will  not  grant,  the 
second  person  must  be  sought,  for  the  Family  — 
the  great  end  and  fruition  of  the  sexual  rela- 
tion—  demands  mutuality  of  devotion  and 
affection. 

2.  Passing  to  the  low  characters,  we  observe 
that  their  ends  are  made  to  vanish  into  nothing 
before  their  very  eyes,  and  they  are  punished  in 
addition.  Aguecheek  and  Malvolio  have  both 
suffered  in  body,  besides  losing  their  suit;  their 
love,  though  unrequited,  was  impure,  being  de- 
termined by  motives  alien  to  its  nature ;  indeed, 
it  was  not  love  at  all.  Their  object  was  absurd 
and  nugatory  from  the  beginning ;  the  absurdity 
is  now  realized  in  the  form  of  ridiculous  failure. 
Sir  Toby,  too,  is  caught  on  his  weak  side;  his 
insatiate  love  of  jollity  has  forced  him  to  become 
the  thrall  of  the  person  who  can  furnish  sport 
with  the  greatest  success  —  this  is  the  astute  little 
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witch,  Maria,  whom  he  now  marries.  He  has 
akeady  declared  his  subjection  and  the  ground  of 
it,  when  she  wheedles  Malvolio  with  the  forged 
letter;  in  his  exultation  he  says,  <*  I  could  marry 
this  wench  for  this  device,"  and  he  urges  her, 
**  set  thy  foot  upon  my  neck,"  in  manifest  token 
of  submission.  So  his  absurd  end,  too,  has 
brought  along  its  penalty.  **  And  thus  the  whirl- 
igig ^^  Time  brings  in  his  revenges,''  as  the 
Clown  says,  applying  the  principle  of  retribution 
to  Malvolio  —  which  principle,  however,  is  of 
general  application. 

As  we  said  in  the  beginning,  this  play  is  the 
richest  and  completest  product  of  Shakespeare's 
Muse  within  the  realm  of  Pure  Comedy.  The 
stiff  conventionality,  as  well  as  the  crude  exag- 
geration of  his  earlier  figures  are  no  longer  seen ; 
character  in  its  fullness,  symmetry  and  com- 
pleteness is  manifest  in  every  person.  But 
the  Romanic  element  is  still  here,  with  its  color- 
ing, with  its  locality,  even  with  its  names;  along 
side  of  it,  too,  is  found  the  Teutonic  element, 
with  its  peculiarities.  To  speak  more  definitely, 
the  one  group  seems  Italian,  the  otherJSngUsh. 
But  the  two  sides  do  *not~f9:inisunder,  as  is  the 
tendency  in  some  of  the  Poet's  works;  on  the 
contrary,  both  are  blended  together  in  a  perfect 
and  harmonious  unity.  Movement  and  character- 
ization could  not  be  more  completely  transfused 
in  one  action.     Bapidity  does  not  make  it  super- 
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ficial ;  abundance  does  not  make  it  heavy.  Thus 
the  elements  of  hfs  comic  genius  now  reach  their 
happiest  combination.  Moreover,  this  play  sums 
up  and  includes  all  the  essential  principles  of  his 
previous  comedies,  both  as  regards  Situation  and 
Character.  It  has  Natural  Resemblance,  which 
was  found  to  be  the  sole  instrumentality  of  (7(Wi- 
tfdy  of  Errors.  It  has  also  Disguise,  which  was 
stated  to  be  the  chief  instrumentality  in  Taming 
of  t/ie  Shrew.  It  has,  too,  the  caprice  of  love, 
which,  in  Midsummer  NighCs  Dream^  we  find 
symbolized  in  the  effects  of  the  drop  squeezed 
upon  the  eyelids  of  the  lovers ;  in  the  present 
play  the  symbolism  is  not  used,  the  passion  is 
portrayed  in  its  purely  psychological  form.  The 
play  has  also  the  two  leading  phases  of  Comedy 
of  Character  —  the  voluntary  and  involuntary. 
Thus  the  arch  of  Pure  Comedy  is  completely 
spanned — its  possible  forms  are  exhausted. 
Still,  there  may  be  many  different  kinds  of  colli- 
sions in  which  one  or  more  of  these  instrumental- 
ities can  be  employed. 

If  we  compare  incidents  and  characters,  we 
find  that  this  play  has  points  of  connection  with 
nearly  every  drama  of  Shakespeare.  The  dis- 
guise of  the  woman,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
Viola,  belongs  to  most  of  the  Poet's  comedies. 
Sir  Toby  Belch  with  his  merry  company  is 
repeated  substantially  in  Falstaff  and  the  East- 
cheap  group.    The  sudden  change  of  the  Duke 
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from  Olivia  to  Viola  through  the  pressure  of  un- 
requited lovcy  reminds  the  reader  of  the  sudden 
change  of  Romeo  from  Kosaline  to  Juliet.  All 
these  lovers  too»  have  their  analogues  more  or 
less  complete  in  other  plays.  Yet  the  characters 
are  different,  though  they  be  traced  back  to  the 
common  well-head.  How  varied  the  music,  even 
if  the  theme  be  the  same  I 

This  is  one  of  the  few  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
the  date  of  which  is  moderately  well  established 
by  documentary  evidence,  which,  we  believe, 
has  not  yet  been  impugned.  John  Manningham, 
a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple,  makes  an  entry 
in  his  diary  under  the  date  of  Feb.  2nd,  1602. 
••At  our  feast  we  had  a  phiy  called  Twelfth  Night 
or  What  You  Will.  Much  like  the  Comedy  of 
Errors,  or  Menechmi  of  Plautus;  but  most  like 
and  near  to  that  in  Italian  called  Inganni.'' 
This  date,  however,  secures  us  only  in  one  di- 
rection; how  long  before  the  feast  mentioned 
it  had  been  written,  is  not  known;  but  probably 
not  long. 

Very  interesting  is  the  fact  that  Manningham 
knew  the  historic  derivation  of  the  play  from  its 
Latin  and  Italian  sources,  as  we  see  by  the  above 
extract.  It  shows  that  the  origins  of  the  En- 
glish theater  were  studied  and  compared  by  men 
of  education  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  The 
plot  or  intrigue  of  Twelfth  Night  descended 
to  the  Poet,  through  a  long  line  of  works  more 
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or  leas  akin,  from  antiquity;  it  passed  into 
the  Italian  drama  and  novel  (Bandello);  thence 
into  the  French  ( Belief orest)  and  English  (Barn- 
aby  Rich)  story-tellers;  through  the  last  one 
it  probably  reached  Shakespeare.  To  build  the 
legend  for  the  poet  requires  many  ages  and 
nations ;  one  may  discern  the  distinctive  portions 
contributed  by  the  peoples  through  which  it  has 
passed.  The  Koman  and  the  Greek  sported  in 
mistaken  identity  \Yith  a  child's  delight;  the 
Italian  wove  into  the  story  the  caprice  of  love ; 
the  £n«:lishman  added  cliaructer  and  humor  —  in 
the  present  play  he  invented  Sir  Toby  and  the 
merry  set  —  then  he  transformed  and  united  all 
these  elements  into  a  new  poetic  organism. 
Shakespeare  finds  his  ])re-supposition3  not 
merely  in  the  legends  of  his  own  people,  but  of 
his  race. 
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There  is  more  philological  fun  in  this  play  than 
in  any  other  work  of  Shakespeare.  Language, 
the  outerjgarment^  pfjbhouglit,  is  distorted  _^d 
torn,  in  order  to  make  a  comio  drapery.suitable 
to  the  characters.  Most  of  the  important  per- 
sons in  Merry  Wives  havQ^ome  linguistio  peculi- 
arity,  more  or  less  pronpunced;  Sir  John  himself 
sets 'off  the  same  tendency  by  turning  critic i)f 
his  mother_tongue.  Two  foreigners,  a  French- 
man and  a  Welchman,  are  introduced,  talking  in 
a  dialect  which  may  well  be  able  **  to  fright  En- 
glish out  of  his  wits."  In  a  different  manner, 
Mrs.  Quickly,  though  a  native,  <*  hacks  our  En- 
glish "  to  very  shreds.  Ancient  Pistol  is  full  of 
theatrical  bombast ;  Corporal  Nym  is  overmastered 
by  his  one  word,  **  humors;  "  mine  Host  of  the 
Garter  has  his  characteristic  appellative,  **  bully 
rook."  Linguistic  oddities  Shakespeare  has  em- 
ployed elsewhere,  but  never  so  many  as  in  the 
present  instance  ;  the  jplayJajL-CunDaityLof-per- 
verted  Jiuman  speech.  In  consonance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  entire"  drama,  language  ^tself  is 
turned  into  a  caricature  of  language,  and  the  peo- 
(U4) 
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pie  speak  pot  merely  their  own .  characteri  but 
their  own  jargon.  The  result  is,  the  piece,  though 
humorous,  is  prose  and  must  be  written  in  prose. 
With  a  true  instinct,  and  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  subject,  the  poet  has  employed  less  verse  than 
in  any  other  of  his  works.  The  minimum  of 
meter  and  maximum  of  caricature  very  properly 
go  together. 

Usually,  though  not  always  in  Shakespeare's 
comedies,  prose  is  spoken  by  the  characters  with 
English  names,  and  is  reserved  for  burlesque  and 
rollicking  broad  humor,  while  poetry,  with  its  ele- 
vated passion,  is  spoken  by  persons  with  Italian 
or  Komanic  names.  But  iu  Merry  Wives  there 
is  not  an  Italian  name,  though  an  Italian  source 
has  been  found  for  some  of  its  incidents;  one 
stray  French  character  is  the  Romanic  contribu- 
tion, and  that  is  stranded  in  England  and  is 
xaricatured.  The  setting  and^atmosphere  of  the 
play  are  purely  English ;  there  is  through  it  a 
dash  of  English  scenery  with  park,  town,  river, 
mead,  and  with  a  certain  breeziness  of  the  coun- 
try. English  jollity,  too,  we  see  throughout ;  mer- 
ry EnglanH  is  here  embodied,  with  its  types  in 
the  merry  wives,  and  in  the  men  quite  as  merry. 
The  world  has  turned  to  an  English  holiday,  in 
whose  pastimes  business,  work,  t.hq  ftArpftgt  ftnf^^ 
of  life  have  vanished.  Yet  not  all  England  is 
here,  but  only  the  welMed  middle  class  of  the 
country;   the  high  and  the  low,  the  aristocracy 

10 
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and  the  populace  are  absent ;  the  court  and  city 
appear  faintly  in  the  distance.  On  account  of 
these  narrow  limits  which  exclude  the  refined  and 
elevated  part  of  the  social  system,  the  broad 
comic  vein  can  be  indulged  in,  and  the  picture^ 
in  many  of  its  shades,  turns  a  caricature. 

English  we  find  it  in  another  sense;  there  is 
plep-^oTi^od  eating  a^"d7i^ta^i "ki  ^e  pliy. 
to  which  no  human  being  still  in  the  bonds  of  the 
flesh  ought  to  make  objection.  The  drama  at 
once  finds  <<  dinner  on  the  table/'  whereof  the 
attraction  is  stated,  **  a  hot  venison  pasty/'  and 
the  wine  has  been  brought  in  already  with  which 
the  attempt  is  made  to  **  drink  down  all  unkind- 
ness,"  —  a  thing  which  in  thirty  throats  requires 
quite  a  river  of  liquid.  As Jhaj)IayJ>i^ns  jirith 
eatmg,_ft9_itj3jids  _ydtb seating ;  thus  says  Page, 
comforting  the  Fat  Knight:  "Yet  be  cheerful. 
Knight;  thou  shalt  eat  a  posset  to-night  at  my 
house,  where  I  will  desire  thee  to  laugh  at  my 
wife  that  now  laughs  at  thee."  So^eating  is  the 
grand  peace-maker.  But  what  shall  we  say  to 
the  drinking,  with  Falstaff  as  hero?  The  cen* 
ter  of  Windsor  is  the  tavern,  the  Garter,  from 
which  the  influences  radiate  through  the  whole 
action.  Fat,  round,  red-faced,  merry  English 
people  are  all  the  characters  apparently,  except 
one.  Slender,  who  is  ridiculed  and  nick-named 
because  he  is  not  like  the  rest ;  the  national  con- 
sciousness seems  reflected  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
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slender  in  mind,  since  he  is  slender  in  body.  A 
lean  man  probably  had  a  small  chance  of  appre- 
ciation in  Windsor.  In  this  respect,  too,  the 
Fat  Knight  is  the  hero  of  the  piece  and  gives 
tone  to  it  throughout,  bjJiifiLpondfiXflSity ;  verily 
he  is  the  bearer,  the  grand  embodiment  of  eating 
and  drinking.  For  once  wo  see  that  the  poet  has 
given  over  ta  his  realistic  tendency  an  entire 
drama,  and  allowed  his  idealism  to  be  utterly 
swept  out  of  the  .field. 

Like  all  the  comedies  of  Shakespeare,  this  play 
rests  onMgdiujtion,  which  is  brought  about 
mainly  by  the  women.  As  in  the  instances  of 
Portia,  Rosalind,  Hermione,  and  many  others, 
the  poet  makes  his  leading  female  characters 
mediatorial,  though  their  texture  in  the  present 
case  be  slighter  than  usual.  The  merry  wives 
not  only  maintain  their  honor.  aigainstFalstaff, 
bat  to  a  degree,  they  mediate  him;  that  is,  they 
unmask  and  punish  him,  and  bring  him  to  re- 
pentance, which  at. least  is  uttered  by  him,  and 
may  last  for  a  time.  A  husband  is  also  cured  of 
jealousy  by  their  comic  penalty.  Anne  Page, 
too,  mediates  her  love  conflict  against  father  and 
mother.  Even  Mrs.  Quickly  has  a  mediatorial 
function,  that  of  go-between  and  match-maker, 
wherein  the  high  vocation  falls  down  to  carica- 


ture. So  the  four  women  of  Windsor,  though 
humble,  show  their  kinship  to  Shakespeare's 
grand  dramatic  queens.     Mediation  now  drops 
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into  the  realm  of  low  comedy,  though  it  preserres 
its  genuine  s^it  in  an  arabesque  of  laughter. 

The  plot  is  usually  said  to  be  Shakespeare's 
own,  but  it  is  made  up  of  many  well-known  dra* 
^matic  tricks. and aitusitions — ^_the  popular  inherit- 
ance of  the  sta^e  of  all  ages.  The  manifold 
di^uises  and  concealments  are  changed  some- 
what, yet  they  essentially  belong  to  the  world's 
comic  literature,  be  it  story,  legend,  drama, 
novel.  Dr.  Cuius  pulling  the  messenger  out  of 
a  hiding  place,  was  not  in  Shakespeare's  time,  a 
new  dramatic  incident;  Ford » the  jealous  husband, 
who  injdisguise  gets  from  Falstaff's  own  lips, 
the  scheme  against  the  honor  of  his  wife,  is  found 
under  another  name  in  Straparola,  an  Italian 
novelist ;  the  Fat  Knight  hid  in  the  buck-basket, 
and  dressed  as  the  old  witch  of  Brentford,  is  very 
faintly  suggested  in  the  same  quarter;  the  dis- 
guised Fairy  World,  as  well  as  Heme  the  Hunter, 
seem  to  be  the  poet's  application  of  a  local  legend 
sprung  of  English  fairy  lore.  We  must  note 
that  the  marvelous  here  is  not^  employed-jn Jts 
own  right,  as  it  isin  Midsummer  NighCs^Itcfiami 
but  is  8(nnetMng  Jiiiitated,..oHn  factjbiuri 
But  again  we  see  that  Shakespeare  in  the  main 
borrowed  his  plot  and  incidents. 

There  are  two  very  different  texts  of  this  play, 
that  of  the  Quarto  of  1602,  and  that  of  the  Folio, 
of  1623.  The  first  has  about  1,400  lines,  the 
second  about   3,000;  the  difference  in  quantity 
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is  made  more  emphatic  by  a  still  greater  differ- 
ence in  quality ;  the  first  compared  with  the  second 
is  defective  in  nearly  every  point  worthy  of  notice. 
Accordingly  the  text  in  use  at  present  is  that  of 
the  Folio,  with  a  few  additions  from  the  Quarto. 
The  conjectures  which  seek  to  account  for  the 
above  difference  are  mainly  two :  that  the  Quarto 
is  a  mutilated  stolen  copy  of  the  complete  play, 
and  that  it  is  the  Poet's  first  draught,  possibly 
the  hasty  product  of  the  fourteen  days  which  the 
Queen  is  said  to  have  allowed  him  for  writing 
his  play.  It  makes  little  difference  which  con- 
jecture we  accept ;  in  fact,  we  may  accept  both 
and  unite  them  into  a  third  conjecture,  namely, 
that  the  Quarto  is  a  mutilated  copy  of  the  first 
sketch,  which  sketch  was  afterward  finished,  as 
we  see  it  in  the  Folio.  The  time  of  its  composi- 
tion would  seem  to  be  somewhere  about  1600,  in 
the  period  of  Henry  IV,  and  of  Henry  V.;  but 
its  exact  chronological  relation  to  those  plays  is 
not  determinable.  Dramatically  Merry  Wives 
asserts  a  decided  independence  of  the  cognate 
historical  plays. 

Two  traditions  are  inseparably  connected  with 
this  play,  though  they  do  not  appear  in  print  till 
a  hundred  years  or  more  after  its  composition. 
Says  John  Dennis  in  the  dedicatory  epistle  to  the 
Comical  Gallant^  a  drama  of  his  founded  on 
Merry  Wives:  **  This  comedy  was  written  at  her 
(Queen  Elizabeth's)  command,  and  by  her  direc- 
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tion,  and  she  was  so  eager  to  see  it  acted,  that 
she  commanded  it  to  be  finished  in  fourteen  days; 
and  was  afterwards ,  as  tradition  tells  us,  very 
well  pleased  at  the  representation."  This  was  in 
1702,  when  Dennis  appealed  to  a  living  tradition. 
In  1709,  Rowe  in  his  Life  of  Shakespeare^  adds 
another  trait:  ^' She  (the  Queen)  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  admirable  character  of  Falstaff 
in  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.,  that  she  com- 
manded him  to  continue  it  for  one  play  more, 
and  to  show  him  in  love ;  this  is  said  to  be  the 
occasion  of  his  writing  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.''  The  truth  of  the  tradition  cannot 
be  positively  affirmed,  but  it  declares  a  plain  fact 
concerning  this  drama.  The  Falstaff  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  has  lost  something ;  he  is  placed  in  a 
situation  where  his  comic  character  cannot  de- 
velop itself  with  its  former  freedom.  The  state- 
ment, therefore,  concerning  Her  Majesty's  in- 
terference, if  it  does  not  give  the  cause,  is  at 
least  the  consequence,  of  the  play;  the  judgment 
of  it  has  been  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  tradi- 
tion —  the  Poet  has  been  placed  under  some  ex- 
ternal restraint,  which  crippled  his  artistic  con- 
ception and  characterization. 

But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  great  favorite  on  the 
stage,  and  also  in  the  private  study  of  the  reader. 
For  comic  incident,  it  can  hardly  be  gurpassed; 
the  t.riVir^  i^nH  flfihcmes'fQlIawiu  quick  succession^ 
and  with  increasing  interest  to  the  close;  the  ac- 
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tion  is  both  rapid  and  diversified.  .  A  spirit  of 
rollicking  humor  pervades  the  whole  work  —  wit, 
caricature,and,  sometimes,  perhaps  a  touch  of 
satire,1are  not  wanting.  The  persons  who  par- 
ticipate in  its  scenes  are  of  ample  number,  and 
of  sufficient  variety;  tiiere  is  no  dullness  or  tedi- 
ousness,  though  Falstaff  is  deceived  thrice  in 
quite  the  same  manner.  But_jbgjiv:eak  ■■  side  .of 
this  drama  is  generally  considered  to  be  its  char- 
acterization ;  the  Fat  Knight,  who  is  the  center 
of  interest,  has  descended  somewhat  from  his 
former  high  pedestal;  the  other  characters  arc 
sketches,  outlines,  even  caricatures — that  is,  the 
shapes  here  are  not  so  fully  individualized  into 
human  beings  as  is  usual  with  the  Poet ;  the 
chief  stress,  seems  to  be  laid  upon  movement  and 
diversity.  But  there  is  a  unity  of  theme  and 
structure  which  places  upon  this  drama  the  stamp 
of  Shakespeare,  who  can  be  more  truly  detected 
by  his  dramatic  architecture  than  by  his  charac- 
terization. 

Casting  a  look  at  the  external  grouping,  we 
observe  that  there  are,  in  the  main,  four  sets  of 
people  who  are  brought  together.  One  is  the 
Welsh  parson  and  his  foolish  associates.  Shallow 
and  Slender;  another  is  the  two  families  of 
Windsor,  which  furnish  the  Merry  Wives;  the 
third  is  Sir  John  Falstaff  and  his  boon  compan- 
ions, to  whom  mine  Host  of  the  Garter  may  be 
added ;  the  fourth  is  Doctor  Caius  and  his  house- 
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hold.  Fenton  stands  outside  of  them  all,  and  is 
of  a  different  mould.  But  the  internal  move- 
ment of  the  play  does  not  run  in  these  grooves; 
the  groups  just  mentioned  will  separate  and  coal- 
ence  again,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  idea 
which  is  to  be  embodied.  This  demands  mainly 
two  threads,  though  somewhat  complicated — 
that  of  Falstaff  and  his  adventures,  and  that  of 
Mistress  Anne  Page  and  her  suitors.  Dropping, 
therefore,  the  merely  external  side  of  the  drama, 
we  may  proceed  to  develop  its  inner  structure 
along  with  its  thought  and  characters. 

The  action  lies  wholly  in  the  realm  of  the 
Family,  of  which  relation  there  are  presented  two 
phases  —  that  after  marriage,  and  that  before 
marriage.  In  the  first  case  an  assault  is  made 
upon  the  marital  bond  —  from  without  by  incon- 
tinence, and  from  within  by  jealousy;  in  the 
person  of  the  wife  the  integrity  of  domestic  life 
is  attacked,  both  by  the  libertine  and  by  the  hus- 
band. In  the  second  case  there  is  a  violation  of 
the  fundamental  condition  of  marriage  on  the 
part  of  both  father  and  mother,  who  disregard 
the  right  of  love  in  the  person  of  their  daughter. 
Such  is  the  double  wrong  which  the  course  of  the 
drama  must  now  overcome  in  a  twofold  manner. 
On  the  one  hand  the  foolish  voluptuary,  as  well 
as  the  jealous  husband,  must  meet  with  a  comic 
retribution  for  their  deeds,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  choice   of  the  maiden  must  be  shown  trium- 
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phant  against  the  will  of  the  parents.  Mrs.  Ford 
and  Mistress  Anne  Page  are  the  herpmes ;  the 
formex-- maintains  the  honor  "of  married  life 
against  a  double . .  assault,  the. latter.,  maintains 
the  honor  of  love  against  a  double  assault.  Both, 
therefore,  in  their  different  spheres,  uphold  the 
essential  principle  of  the  Family  against  the 
various  colliding  obstacles.  Thus  the  action  starts 
with  violation,  and  passes  through  conflict  to 
triumph  and  ultimate  unity  in  the  domestic  rela- 
tion. 

The  stinicture  of  the  play  can  be  seen  best  by 
dividing  il  into  three  movements,  since  the  divis- 
ion into  acts  is  made  according  to  theatrical  re- 
quirements, and  seldom  corresponds  to  the 
demands  of  thought.  The  first  thread  of  the  first 
movement  has  for  its  central  figure  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  who  is  here  shown  in  his  transition  from 
thief  to  lover.  He  —  together  with  his  com- 
panions, Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol — is  in  con- 
flict with  Shallow  and  Slender,  who  have  been 
robbed  and  otherwise  abused  by  the  roguish  set. 
Sir  Hugh  Evans  (the  Welsh  Parson)  and  Page 
(the  Windsor  burgher)  are  the  peace-makers. 
But  from  this  occupation  Sir  John  soon  passes  to 
love-making;  he  becomes  infatuated  with  the  no- 
tion that  two  married  women,  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs. 
Page,  are  enamored  of  his  portly  person.  The 
second  thread  has  for  its  central  figure  Mistress 
Anne  Page,  who  finds  herself  besieged  by  three 
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suitors  —  the  simpleton  Slender,  the  fiuitastic 
Doctor  Caius,  and  the  sensible  youth  Fenton* 
From  the  rivalry  of  the  first  two  lovers  springs 
a  duel  —  a  challenge  is  sent  by  the  French  Doctor 
to  the  Welsh  Parson.  The  second  movement  has 
also  two  threads,  the  first  of  which  gives  the 
adventures  of  Falstaff  in  his  new  occupation ;  he 
will  continue  to  make  advances  to  the  Merry 
Wives,  who  will  trick  him  twice,  and  thereby 
punish  him  —  he  will  be  cast  into  the  Thames  as 
dirty  linen,  and  beaten  as  the  old  Witch  of  Brent- 
ford. Eunning  parallel  to  the  designs  of  the 
Fat  Knight  are  the  exploits  of  Ford,  the  jealous 
husband,  who  is  also  deluded  and  punished  for 
his  foolish  suspicion.  The  second  thread  con- 
tinues the  story  of  Mistress  Anne  Page  and  her 
three  lovers  —  one  of  whom,  Slender,  has  the 
consent  of  the  father ;  another,  the  French  Doc- 
tor, has  the  support  of  the  mother ;  the  third, 
Fenton,  has  the  powerful  assistance  of  Mistress 
Anne  herself.  There  results  a  conspiracy  of  each 
against  the  others —  who  the  winner  will  be  can 
not  be  told  till  the  end  of  the  play.  An  under- 
current belonging  here  is  the  duel,  which  termi- 
nates in  a  practical  joke  played  upon  the  combat- 
ants by  the  Host  of  the  Garter,  who  afterwards 
has  his  trick  brought  home  to  himself.  The  third 
movement  brings  together  the  two  previous 
threads  —  the  third  punishment  of  Falstaff  is 
made  the  means  for  the  solution  of  the  conflict 
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between  the  suitors ;  the  schemes  of  both  parents 
are  defeated  by  the  daughter,  and  she  is  joined 
in  marriage  to  Fenton,  who  alone  possesses  her 
heart.  Reciprocal  affection  must  overcome  all 
obstacles,  as  it  is  the  true. basi&4>f  the  Family. 

I. 

The  first  movement,  as  usual  in  Shakespeare's 
comedies,  portrays  the  wrong, .  the  ^violation, 
which  produces  a  tension,  or  possibly  a  disruption 
in  the  Family.  Some  breach  in  the  Ethical  World 
must  be  shown,  in  order  to  reveal  the  healing  pro- 
cess of  time's  wounds.  In  the  present  instance,  as 
before  stated,  the  violation  is  double,  against  the 
marital  jand  the  ante-marital  bond.  Upon  the 
former  a  double  assault  is  made,  that  of  inconti* 
nence  and  of  jealousy ;  upon  the  latter  a  fourfold 
attack  we  witness,  from  father,  mother,  match- 
maker and  parson.  This  profusion  of  incident 
clusters  around  two  organic  linos,  which  we  are 
now  to  trace. 

1.  Taking  up  the  first  thread,  we  find  the  rural 
justice,  Shallow,  in  high  dudgeon  over  certain 
wrongs  which  he  had  suffered.  He  evidently  has 
a  very  lofty  opinion  of  the  dignity  of  a  country 
squire,  as  well  as  of  the  rank  and  antiquity  of 
his  family.  But  these  qualities  are  coupled  with 
some  obtuseness  and  considerable  ignorance ;  the 
result  is  a  grotesque  compound  of  pomposity  and 
absurdity.     His  complaint  against  Falstaff  i^  not 
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groundless:  ^^Knighty  you  have  beaten  my  many 
killed  my  deer^  broken  open  my  lodge ; "  but  the 
Fat  Hero  laughs  at  him  and  his  threats  of  legal 
procedure ;  his  own  folly  will  foil  his  attempt 
without  any  outside  interference. 

A  second  complaint  of  a  similar  kind  is  now 
made;  it  comes  from  Shallow's  cousin.  Slender, 
who  also  is  a  gentleman  and  a  simpleton.  He 
has,  indeed,  hardly  sense  enough  to  make  a  passa- 
ble comic  character;  in  him  rustic  simplicity 
quite  reaches  the  borderland  of  irrationality. 
The  portrait  is  vapid  —  even  ugly.  But  he  has 
money;  he  has  rank.  Our  future  interest  in  him 
ai'ises  entirely  from  the  circumstances  that  he  be- 
comes one  of  the  suitors  of  Mistress  Anne  Page. 
At  present  he  prefers  a  charge  **  against  you 
(Falstaff)  and  your  cony-catching  rascals,  Bar- 
dolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol.  They  carried  me  to  the 
tavern  and  made  me  drunk,  and  afterwards  picked 
my  pocket."  It  is  clear  that  Sir  John  and  his 
band  of  retainers  were  making  matters  lively  in 
the  quiet  neighborhood  of  Windsor;  carousals 
at  the  inn,  supported  by  thieving  in  the  villagOy 
were  the  occupation  of  the  jolly  vagabonds. 

Along  with  these  two  figures,  which  have  a  de- 
cided dash  of  caricature,  is  placed  a  third  figure, 
which,  in  this  respect,  corresponds  with  them.  It 
is  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  the  Welsh  Parson,  who,  in 
consonance  with  his  holy  calling,  is  made  to  play 
the  part  of  a  mediator ;  he  tries  to  soothe  the  an- 
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ger  of  his  friend  Shallow,  and  directs  the  atten- 
tion of  the  latter  into  a  more  peaceful  channel. 
Bis  scheme  is  nothing  less  than  to  ^Meave  our 
pribbles  and  prabbles  and  desire  a  marriage'be- 
tween  Master  Abraham  (Slender)  and  Mistress 
Anne  Page."  In  his  work  of  reconciliation  he  is 
aided  by  the  worthy  burgher,  Mr.  Page,  who  in- 
yites  the  whole  company  to  a  dinner  of  venison 
pasty  with  wine,  in  order  to  **  drink  down  all  un- 
kindness."  The  Welsh  Parson  is  a  good  soul, 
but  uses  bad  English.  There  is  in  him  a  strong 
leaven  of  sincerity — indeed,  of  piety;  but  his 
words  and  his  actions  never  fail  of  sqme^ridicu- 
lous  incongruity,  which  forces  us  to  laugh  at  him 
in  spile"  of  alFour  regard.  But  this  laugh  is  his 
little  penalty  for  his  plan  of  marrying  Slender  to 
Anne  Page's  '*  seven  hundred  pounds,"  with  the 
girl  thrown  in.  Such  a  man  must  §peak  unhappy 
£nglish. 

This  preliminary  conflict  is  now  silenced  —  it 
drops  out  of  the  play,  and  we  advance  to  the  real 
theme.  Sir  John  has  seen  IMrs.  Ford,  and  he  in- 
tends to  make  love  to  her.  He  has,  too,  beheld 
Mrs.  Page,  whom  also  he  purposes  to  woo,  after 
his  fashion.  He  says  that  both  have  given  him  the 
wink  of  invitation,  which  we  must  suppose  to  be 
purely  the  product  of  his  own  imagination,  though 
the  very  free  behavior  of  two  Merry  Wives  here- 
after would  indicate  that  they  may  have  extended 
to  him  some  ^*  most  judicious  oeiliads."     The  pe- 
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culiar  quality  of  Falstaff*s  love  is  plainly  shown 
by  the  circumstances  —  it  goes  out  towards  two 
women,  and  married  women  at  that.  It,  there- 
fore,  doubly  violates  the  principle  of  the  Family; 
one  unmarried  person  of  the  opposite  sex  is  evi- 
dently the  ethical  limit  for  man  and  for  woman. 
Sensuality  is,  accordingly,  the  word  to  designate 
Sir  John's  nature.  But  there  is  another  motive 
which  appears  here  —  the  Knight,  in  both  cases, 
seeks  access  to  the  husband's  purse  through  the 
wife.  These  two  elements  run  through  the  en- 
tire delineation  of  his  character. 

This  change  in  his  life  brings  about  a  dismissal 
of  his  attendants ;  Nym  and  Pistol  refuse  to  be 
made  the  instruments  of  his  suit,  and  are  sent  off. 
Bardolph  had  previously  turned  tapster.  The 
discharged  followers  will  take  their  revenge  by 
informing  the  husbands  of  Falstaff's  purpose;  it 
is  this  information  which  weaves  Ford,  the  man 
of  jealousy,  into  the  action.  Thus  we  have  wit- 
nessed Sir  John's  transition  from  thieving  to 
wooing ;  but  his  love  can  only  be  lust.  Also, 
we  are  able  to  account  for  the  double  motive  to 
be  observed  in  his  future  career ;  he  carries  along 
his  desire  for  ill-gotten  wealth  into  his  amorous 
adventures;  booty  and  beauty  are  his  two  almost 
equally  balanced  principles.  In  fact,  his  avarice 
seems  sometimes  stronger  than  his  sensuality. 
The  two  traits  consist  well  together  —  both  are 
merely  different  forms  of  gratification  of  appetite 
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against  ethical  subordination.  Another  remark 
ought  to  be  made  here — it  is  at  this  point  that 
we  can  observe  a  connection  between  this  play 
and  Henry  the  Fourth ;  in  the  latter  Falstaff  is 
shown  as  the  thief,  whereas  now  he  is  seen  chang- 
ing to  the  lover. 

2.  The  second  thread  leads  us  at  once  to  **  sweet 
Anne  Page,"  about  whom  is  spinning  a  web  of 
marvels  which  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  simple 
country  girl.  It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the 
good  Welsh  Parson,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  has 
proposed  a  match  between  the  dear  maiden  and 
Slender ;  and  now  the  latter  has  been  conversing 
with  her,  in  a  manner  which  bas  effectually  satis- 
fied her  mind,  upon  the  interesting  subject  of  hot 
meat  and  the  bear,  Sackerson.  The  Parson  very 
reasonably  deems  himself  unequal  to  the  task  of 
completing  the  enterprise,  and  he  seeks  the  aid 
of  Mrs.  Quickly,  famed  throughout  the  commu- 
nity for  her  dexterity  in  such  matters.  The  old 
gossip  is  a  clearly-drawn  character ;  she  finds  out 
the  young  marriageable  people  of  the  town, 
wins  their  confidence  and  their  secrets,  and  kindly 
offers  her  mediation.  She  has  become  celebrated 
in  this  line  of  business ;  all  three  lovers  in  the 
play  seek  her  assistance.  The  present  enterprise, 
however,  is  one  which  is  too  great  for  her  ;  gen- 
eral satisfaction  is  impossible ;  still,  she  promises 
her  aid  to  each,  and  is  not  averse  to  taking  money. 
But  Anne  Page,  with  an  instinctive  slyness,  has 
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not  revealed  her  inclination;  she,  therefore, 
stands  out  of  the  reach  of  the  old  match-maker^ 
and  controls  her  own  destiny. 

Now  jMrs.  Quickly  is  attached  to  the  household 
of  the  Frenchman,  Dr.  Caius,  who,  like  Sir  Hugh, 
is  defective  in  English,  and,  moreover,  lacks 
mental  ballast.  Volatile,  irascible,  always  effer- 
vescing, he  pops  and  foams  like  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne from  his  native  land.  He  has,  however, 
the  pretension  to  courtly  manners  —  a  servant 
must  be  at  his  heels ;  he  also  fully  recognizes  the 
code  of  honor.  Then  the  mixed  fragments  of 
language  —  French  and  English  —  which  fly  out 
of  his  mouth  give  the  impression  ofji  strong  car- 
icature.  But  the  main  link  which  connects  him 
with  the  action  is  that  he,  too,  is  a  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  Mistress  Anne  Page.  Now  comes  the 
explosion.  The  Doctor  goes  to  his  closet  and 
finds  the  messenger  of  Sir  Hugh  to  Mrs.  Quickly 
ensconced  there  in  secret ;  he  drags  him  out  and 
the  whole  matter  is  revealed.  Then  results  the 
challenge.  The  good  Parson,  in  seeking  to  bring 
peace  and  happiness  to  others,  has  himself  become 
involved  in  war,  which  particularly  threatens  de- 
struction to  the  English  tongue. 

Such  are  two  of  the  lovers;  now  comes  a 
third  —  Master  Feuton.  He,  too,  is  seeking  the 
kind  oflSces  of  Mrs.  Quickly,  who,  of  course, gives 
him  encouragement  and  takes  his  money.  It  is 
clear  that  he  is  in  some  doubt  about  the  success 
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,  of  his  suit,  and  Mrs.  Quickly  also  thinks  to  her- 
self that  **  Anne  loves  him  not,  for  I  know  Anne's 
mind  as  well  as  another  does."  The  young  girl 
is  clearly  mistress  of  the  situation  —  she  will 
dispose  of  herself  according  to  the  right  of  love, 
and  bid  defiance  to  the  fine-spun  schemes  of 
father,  mother,  and  match-maker.  But  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  her  conduct  is  the  result  of 
reflection;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  true  instinct 
of  her  womanly  nature  which  guides  her,  amid  so 
many  snares,  with  complete  success.  She  does 
not  say  much  in  the  play ;  her  love  makes  her  act, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  demand  utterance.  Sen- 
timentaLsceaes.  are,,  therefore,  suppressed  in  this 
drama,  and,  indeed,  they  would  hardly  be  in  uni- 
soBTwith  its  generaLtenor. 

Let  us  try  to  express  the  full  scope  of  the  first 
movement  in  a  few  words.  There  is  unfolded  a 
conflict  with  the  Family  in  its  real  and  in  its  po- 
tential forms —  after  marriage  and  before  mar- 
riage. Falstaff  assails  two  married  women,  and 
thus  seeks  to  destroy  the  domestic  bond  already 
established ;  the  parents  of  Mistt'ess  Anne  Page 
violate  the  right  of  their  daughter  in  disregard- 
ing her  love,  and  thus  they  sap  the  foundation  of 
marriage.  Both  parties,  therefore,  are  in  collis- 
ion with  the  domestic  institution,  yet  in  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  —  the  one  party  attacks  it  as  real- 
izedy  hence  becomes  criminal,  and  should  be 
punished;  the  other  party  attempts  to  thwart  its 
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true  realization  by  their  individual  ends,  and  . 
hence,  must  be  foiled  in  their  endeavor. 

n. 

The  second  movement  is  essentially  mediato- 
rial; its  process  is  to  teach  the  old  lecher  a  lesson, 
which  will  turn  him  from  his  evil  ways  —  a  les- 
son in  which  the  jealous  husband  participates. 
Anne  Page,  too,  shows  herself  an  accomplished 
mediator  of  her  own  conflict.  All  these  women 
are  equal  to  the  emergency,  both  in  punishing  the 
wrong  and  in  vindicating  the  right,  of  the  Family. 
Even  jMrs.  Quickly,  the  fraud  and  caricature  of 
mediation,  seems  to  attain  her  object,  which  is 
money. 

1.  The  first  thread  continues  to  unfold  the 
adventure  of  Sir  John,  who  is  misled  in  part  by 
his  vanity^ Jfor-Jie-  thinks  he.  is  irresistible  with 
women,  and  in  part  by  his  wicked  experience, 
for  he  confounds  the  country  freedom  of  the 
Windsor  Wives  wittTthe'cily  freedom  of  his  Lon- 
don female  acquaintances.  The  Merry  Wives 
receive  his  love-letter ;  they  are  indignant,  and 
resolve  upon  revenge.  The  retributive  nature  of 
his  punishment  is  plainly  suggested  by  Mrs.  Ford: 
*<  I  think  the  best  way  were  to  entertain  him  with 
hope  till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust  have  melted  him 
in  his  own  grease.''  The  pith  of  their  characters 
is,  they  are  not  squeamish,  but  they  are  honest. 
Their  languago^^cannscarcely  De  caUed^neteganty 
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their  jests  are  not  always  refined,  and  their  im- 
aginations are  not  remarkable  for  delicacy.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  they  have  probably  given 
some  provocation  for  the  attack  of  the  old  sen- 
sualist, in  their  intercourse  with  him.  But  their 
supreme  comic  trait  is  their  love  of  fun ;  they 
forget  insult  and  a  soiled  reputation  in  a  good  op- 
portunity for  some  sport.  The  letter  of  Falstaff 
furnishes  an  occasion,  which  is  seized  on  the  spot. 
Dame  Quickly  is  sent  to  him,  and  she  prepares 
the  way  for  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Ford. 
Now  appears  the  counterpart  of  Falstaflf, 
namely,  the  jealous  husband.  Ford.  He  is  in- 
formed of  the  Fat  Knight's  scheme  by  the  dis- 
missed attendants  of  the  latter,  and  his  suspicions 
are  fully  aroused.  He  disguises  himself,  goes  to 
Sir  John,  and  verifies  his  information.  Here 
another  incident  is  introduced  which  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  estimating  the  character  of  Falstaff — 
he  is  now  seen  acting  the  part  of  a  procurer ;  this 
is  the  third  capital  fact  of  his  career  in  this  play. 
Ford  is  the  contrast  to  the  easy-going  Page,  who, 
however,  has  his  foible  in  a  different  direction, 
namely,  in  disregarding  the  right  of  his  daughter. 
But  the  jealous  husband  is  the  true  counterpart 
of  the  seducer  —  the  one  embitters  and  under- 
mines the  domestic  relation  on  its  internal  side, 
the  other  assails  it  from  without.  Hence  Ford 
and  Falstaff  belong  together  in  thought,  and 
manifest  separate  phases  of  the  same  violation. 
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Bat  the  Merry  Wives  are  equal  to  the  occasion, 
particularly  Mrs.  Ford,  who  will  punish  both  her 
assailants  in  a  supreme  manner.  Twice  is  Sir 
John  led  into  the  trap  prepared  for  him;  twice 
does  he  receive  the  full  penalty  for  his  act.  With 
dirty  linen,  a  symbol  of  his  own  character,  he  is 
tossed  into  the  water,  which,  however,  will  not 
cleanse  him  as  it  does  a  soiled  garment.  Once 
more  he  r etiirns'To^ his  e vil'waysl'thls  time  he  is 
beaten  for  a^orccress — the  incarnation  of  Satan. 
In  a  parallel  manneFFor3  makeFtwo  public  raids 
upon  tlie  honor  of  his  wife;  besides  the  keen 
torture  of  jealousy  —  an  infernal  fire  of  itself  — 
he  is  shamed  by  the  jeers  and  reproaches  of  his 
neighbors.  Ford  at  last  repents,  and  expresses 
contrition  to  his  wife  ;  his  reward  is  that  he  is 
henceforward  admitted  to  share  the  sport  which 
is  now  drawing  to  an  end. 

2.  The  second  thread  resumes  the  story  of 
Mistress  Anne  Page  and  her  wooing.  The  suitors 
present  their  claims  with  vigor;  the  father  is 
won  by  the  large  amount  of  land  which  Slender 
possesses,  and  is  ready,  for  such  an  offset,  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  a  simpleton.  EUs  mo- 
tive IS  impure :  he  would  sacrifice  his  child,  and, 
hence,  he  must  be  thwarted  in  his  attempt.  The 
mother  has  selected  Doctor  Caius,  being  influ- 
enced thereto  by  the  prospect  of  display  and 
the  hope  of  introduction  at  court,  where  the 
Doctor  is  known;  thus  her  vanity  is  tickled,  nor 
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does  she  forget  that  he  has  money.  Both  pa- 
ents  manifestly  violate  the  right  qf^  loye,  since 
they  have  some  ground  foreign  to  it  for  the  mar- 
riage_Qfjtheir_fihild.  Mistress  Anne,  however, 
has  made  her  own  selection ;  it  is  Fenton.  Not 
much  is  said  of  this  young  man,  but  what  is  said 
redounds  to  his  credit.  He  openly  declares  that 
he  seeks  the  hand  of  Anne  not  for  her  wealth  — 
though  he  confesses  that  such  was  at  first  his  ob- 
ject ;  further  acquaintance,  however,  has  revealed 
in  her  character  something  above  all  property. 
He  has  a  higher  position  at  court  than  Doctor 
Caius ;  he  is  better  descended  than  Slender ;  and 
has,  moreover,  good  sense,  which  belongs  to 
neither  of  the  other  suitors.  The  Poet  has, 
therefore,  marked  this  pair  with  the  unfailing 
sign  of  future  union,  namely,  reciprocal  affection. 
The  love  of  each  is  requited  —  they  are  one  in 
emotion,  and,  hence  belong  together. 

In  this  connection  we  must  note  the  result  of 
the  duel  which  sprang  from  the  intrigue  around 
Anne  Page.  The  Host  of  the  Garter  was  chosen 
to  make  the  preparations ;  he  first  fools  the  com- 
batants by  sending  each  to  a  different  place ; 
then  he  brings  them  together,  utters  jibes  at  both, 
and  finally  goes  away,  taking  along  their  weapons. 
They  can  do  naught  but  become  reconciled ;  a 
basis  of  agreement  is  furnished  by  their  common 
grievance  against  the  Host  of  the  Garter ;  they  at 
once  unite  in  a  resolution  to  be  revenged  upon 
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him.  **  The  soul-curer  and  the  body-curer  *'  are 
DOW  fast  frieuds;  both  are  foreigners,  and 
murder  only  English  in  trying  to  murder  each 
other.  They  are  both  made  comic  in  speech  and 
in  deed;  their  punishment  is  their  caricature; 
theyhad  no  business  to  go  counter  to  Anne 
Page's  right  of  love;  they  are  not  only  thwarted 
in  this  attempt,  and  befooled  in  the  duel,  but  are 
not  allowed  by  the  Poet  to  speak  good  English. 
Such  is  the  comic  retribution ;  the  wronger  of 
love  is  the  enemy  of  Anglo-Saxon.  How  they 
got  even  with  the  Host  of  the  Garter  is  not  ex- 
pressly declared,  though  we  may  suppose  they 
had  something  to  do  with  the  deceit  practiced  upon 
him  in  the  name  of  the  German  Duke.  But  this 
is  an  obscure  and  unsatisfactory  part  of  the 
drama. 

HI. 

The  third  movement  recounts  the  complete 
reconciliation  of  all  the  colliding  elements.  Two 
tricks  are  not  enough  to  disillusion  Falstaff,  so 
strongly  intrenched  in  him  are  his  self-conceit 
and  his  salacity  ;  the  bait  of  temptation  is  flung 
before  his  eyes  a  third  time,  and  he  grasps  for  it, 
but  the  Devil  will  not  allow  him  to  sin.  The 
grossest  trick  of  all  is  played  upon  him,  he  is 
reached  through  his  superstition  in  spite  of  his 
wit;  he  loses  his  vanity  and  sees  that  lechery  leads 
to  folly.     The  story  of  FalstafE  's  final  deception 
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is  made  the  means  of  settling  the  struggle  among 
the  suitors  of  Anne  Page ;  thus  the  two  threads 
run  together  in  ^  nominQn  solution  and  need  not 
be  separately  developed. 

The  Merry  Wives  induce  Falstaff  at  midnight 
in  the  park  to  represent  Heme,  the  Hunter,  with 
horns  on  his  head.  The  song  of  the  disguised 
fairies  declares  the  penalty  of  lust,  and  the 
thought  of  the  whole  incident  is  the  retribution 
of  sinful  desire ;  the  moral  intended  is  directlj' 
expressed.  At  the  same  time  Fenton  and  Anne 
Page,  who  are  endowed  with  mutual  love,  slip 
away  to  the  church  and  get  married.  She  vio- 
lates the  will  of  her  parents,  but  is  true  to  the 
higher  principle  of  the  Family.  Here,  too,  the 
lesson  is  inculcated  in  the  plainest  words,  and  the 
whole  extract  may  be  given  as  Shakespeare's 
view  of  his  favorite  collision : 

*<The  offense  Is  holy  that  she  hath  committed; 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft, 
Of  disobedience,  of  undateous  title, 
Since  therein  she  doth  evitiate  and  shun 
A  thousand  irrellgions,  cursed  hours. 
Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  her." 

In  no  passage  has  the  Poet  expressed  more 
clearly  his  moral  convictions  upon  this  subject ;  dis- 
regard of  parental  will,  in  the  present  case,  is  an 
offense,  yet  a  holy  offense ;  the  deception  practiced 
by  Mistress  Anne  is  justifiable  —  indeed,  praise- 
worthy ;  for  thus  she  shuns  all  evils  of  a  forced 
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marriage.  The  true  unity  of  the  Family  is  more 
important  than  adherence  to  an  abstract  maxim. 
Formal  morality,  when  it  collides  with  the  domestio 
institution  of  man,  must  be  quietly  circumvented. 
Here  we  touch  the  great  practical  question  of 
life,  which  comes  home,  at  times,  to  every  indi- 
vidual :  What  is  the  true  course  of  conduct  in 
such  a  conflict  of  duties  ?  One  side  or  the  other 
must  be  subordinated,  yet  both  sides  have  their 
validity.  Shakespeare's  method  is  to  put  what 
he  deems  the  lower  principle  under  the  higher, 
and  to  use  the  less  important  as  a  means  for  the 
more  important.  The  danger  of  such  a  doctrine 
is  manifest  —  men  will  be  too  apt  to  see  a  colli- 
sion  of  duties  when  there  is  none,  and  proceed 
to  trample  upon  morality  from  specious  pretexts. 
But  the  difficulty  is  not  removed  by  shutting  the 
eyes  or  by  calling  names;  it  must  be  met  by  ac- 
tion, and  must  be  solved  by  thought. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  the  character  of  Fal- 
staff  as  shown  in  this  play  ?  He  is  portrayed  in 
love,  but  his  love  is  mere  sensuality.  Its  nature 
can  be  easily  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
called  forth  by  two  married  women.  But  there 
is  added  his  <lesire  for  money ;  he  tries  to  reach 
the  husband's  purse  through  the  wife,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  takes  the  gains  of  a  procurer. 
Still,  all  his  cash  is  spent  for  bodily  gratification, 
and  we  come  back  to  sensuality  as  his  funda- 
mental trait.     The  comic  element  of  his  portrait- 
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ure  consi^t^uiDLJiis jc^tributize^decfipjfeion ;  his 
passion  spreads  the-  net  in  which  he  is  caught. 
He  is  outwitted  at  his  own  game,  tricked  with  his 
own  cunning;  his  fine-spun  intrigue  simply  en- 
tangles himself.  But  the  personal  trait  which 
gave  him  most  pleasure  was  his  cunning,  and, 
hence,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  attempt  carrying 
out  his  monstrous  scheme.  Bitter  is  his  confes- 
sion: **  See  now  how  wit  may  be  made  a  Jack-a- 
lent  when  'tis  upon  ill  employment."  It  is, 
indeed,  his  deepest  humiliation  that  his  cunning 
has  been  unable  to  save  him  from  this  supreme 
disgrace.  **  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun  and 
dried  it  that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross 
o'er-reaching  as  this  ?  "  It  has  all  been  done,  too, 
by  rude  country  bumpkins,  men  and  women, 
honest  people,  but  merry.  He  belongs,  in  this 
play  at  least,  to  Involuntary  Comedy  of  Charac- 
terj  he  pursupa,an  utteiulelusion.  without^knojving 
it;  the  solution  is  that-he-be irought.tojLfiom- 
plete  consciousness  of  what- he-has  been  dojn^t 
and  of  the  absurd  nature  of  his  conduct.  This 
is  the  comic  retribution  which  here  overtakes  him. 
Nor  does  he  fail  to  declare  the  moral  of  his  story : 
**  This  is  enough  to  be  the  decay  of  lust  and  late 
walking  through  the  realm." 

Thus  the  two  groups  have  removed  the  obsta- 
cles which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Family,  and 
harmony  has  been  attained.  The  Merry  Wives 
have  vindicated  their  integrity  and  puinshed  the 
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aggressors ;  particularly JSlrs.  Ford  is  the  strong 
character  who  has  4efen<ie4  frftr^nnTSBfi  honor 
against  the  assaults  from  jsdthin  And- from  with- 
out.     Mistress  Anne  Page  has  triumphed  over 
the  schemes  of  her  parents,  and  is  joined  in  wed- 
lock to  the  chosen  one  of  her  heart.     In  both 
cases  —  before  and  after  marriage —  ^he  pyipci- 
EIc  of  the  Family  is  yictorious.     On  the  whole, 
it  is.  a  Comedy  of  Situation,  or^rathejsLpf  ^ituar 
tions ;  the  disguise  of  Ford  is  one  side  of  the  in- 
trigue, and  the  simulation  of  the  Merry  Wives  is 
its  other  side  ;  while  the  thread  of  Mistress  Anne 
Page  has  also  its  concealments.     Still,  the  whole 
action  does  not  turn  round  a  masked  individual  — 
it  is  made  up  of  a  series-of  trioka  and  deceptions . 
With  this  drama  the  treatment  of  the  Pure 
Comedies  of  Shakespeare  is  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  etfiical  pphere  in 
which  they  all  are  placed  js  the  Family,  though 
other  elements  may,  for  a  short  time,  shine  in 
upon  the  main  current  of  the  action.     The  dra- 
matic structure,  too,  is  observed  to  be  funda- 
mentally the  same  in  all ;  the  threads  and  move- 
ments are  the^linesjipon  which  the  play  must  be 
follojgedjf  we  wish  to  reach  the  conception  of 


the  Author.  These  are,  mdeed,  the  web  and  woof 
of  which  the  close,  yet  varied,  texture  of  the 
work  is  composed ;  around  these  must  be  grouped 
the  characters,  which  are  thus  shown  at  once  in 
their  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  play  and  in  their 
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inner  development.  If  the  critic  merely  picks 
out  and  describes  in  succession  the  separate  per- 
sonSy  the  living  movement  of  the  whole  and  its 
parts  are  lost;  the  gradual  evolution  of  individ- 
ual character  disappears  from  the  mind,  or  is 
grasped  as  a  dead  result;  while  the  structural 
principle  of  the  drama  utterly  perishes.  A  criti- 
cal method  which  leaves  out  any  essential  ele- 
ment of  Shakespeare  is  manifestly  imperfect; 
and  it  ought  to  be  added  that  a  critical  method 
which  injects  any  foreign  element  into  Shakes- 
peare is  unquestionably  vicious. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

This  play  connects  on  many  sides  with  other 
plays  of  Shakespeare.  The  grouping  of  the 
characters  in  pairs  we  have  noticed  in  earlier 
pieces  ;  now  it  has  almost  a  schematic  regularity. 
Still  this  is  so  deftly  concealed  with  life  and 
movement  that  we  do  not  notice  it  without  special 
effort.  Benedick  and  Beatrice  are  Petruchio  and 
Katharine  deepened  and  transformed.  Hero,  the 
gentle  cousin,  corresponds  to  the  gentle  sister 
Bianca  in  Taming  of  the  Shrew y  and  to  the  gen- 
tle sister  Luciana  in  Comedy  of  Ei-rors,  Around 
these  gentle  ones  mainly  the  intrigue  spins.  The 
illegitimate  Don  John. is  .related  in  circumstances 
and  character  to  Edmund  in  Zggr.  The  stupid  offi- 
cials producing  comic  effects  through  perverted 
English,  have  their  counterparts  in  Merry  WiveSt 
and  reach  back  to  Love's  Labor's  Lost.  The  deep 
wrong  to  the  woman  from  the  one  who  ought  to 
love  and  protect  her,  the  supposed  death  of  her 
in  consequence,  the  bitter  repentance  of  the 
wrong-doer,  with  the  restoration  of  the  lost  one 
in  the  end,  reach  forward  and  connect  this  play 
with  Winter's  Tdle^  while  Hero  has  traces  of 
(172) 
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the  grand   mediatorial  woman,   Hermione,  who 
thwarts  the  hardest  blow  of  fate  by  endurance. 
Beatrice  tries  to  be  a  mediator  after  her  change 

.    . .    ....  » ^ . .  . .  .  o  • 

from  wit  to  Jove,  and  to  restore.Hero,  but  her 
success  jsdpubtful,  she  .is  no  Portia,  no  Rosalind; 
what  she -has  done  lor  herself,  sha  cannot  do  for 
others.  She  is  incapable  of  reaching  the  highest 
woman's  height ;  her  training  to  wit  has  unfitted 
her  for  the  supreme  gift  of  mediation.  But  to 
her  credit  it  must  be  said  that  she  has  a  noble  im- 
pulse thereto,  which  in  time  may  be  realized. 
The  most  she  can  now  do  is  to  send  her  lover  to 
fight  a  duel  with  the  supposed  injurcr  of  Hero  — 
a  very  doubtful  proceeding,  which,  if  successful, 
could  effect  nothing.  Her  mediatorial  act  is  but 
a  piece  of  foolish  good  will. 

There  is  a  suddenness  in  the  play  which  seems 
to  belong  to  the  South,  a  passionate  intensity  even 
among  the  older  people,  a  flashing  of  wit  and 
caprice  which  subjects  everybody  to  deception ; 
all  live  in  a  world  of  show,  of  the  senses,  and  are 
easily  swept  off  their  feet  by  any  delusive  ap- 
pearance. What  seems  to  have  caused  this  pe- 
culiar spiritual  atmosphere  at  Messina  ? 

If  we  could  catch  the  prevailing  tone  of  this 
drama  and  put  it  in  words,  we  would  say  that  it 
shows  the  folly  of  wit.  The  character  that  seeks 
to  unfold  itself  into  satire,  sarcasm,  ridicule  or 
even  smartness  of  speech  is  a  comic  character, 
while  trying  to  make  the  rest  of  the  world  comic; 
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it  is  self -annulling  and  absurd  in  twisting  every 
thing  into  absurdity  and  nullity ;  its  end,  being 
nugatory  turns,  when  realized,  into  nothing. 
Everybody  at  the  court  of  Messina  is  a  wit  or 
witling,  down  lo  the  wamng-maids ;  the  great 
object  in  life  is  to  set  off  self  by  brilliant  scin- 
tillations. Words  are  **  a  fantastical  banquet;  ** 
virtues  are  **  transhapcd"  into  Iheir  opposites 
by  the  cunning  of  speech  ;  the  earnest  purposes 
of  life  as  well  as  the  great  institutions  of  the 
world  —  particuliirly  _thc  Family — are  used  as 
kindling  wood  for  a  jest.  There  is  intellectual 
culture  in  Messina  but  totally  perverted,  nega- 
tive ;  it  has  sharpened  the  faculties  to  that  spe- 
cies of  refined  egotism  which  seems  ready  to  set 
on  fire  the  universe  for  a  light  by  which  to  see 
and  admire  itself.  Undoubtedly  wit  has  a  place 
in  the  order  of  ^thinga^  but  wheiOb  insists  upon 
being  the  whole  of  that  order,  it  turns  upon  itself 
and  conamits  suicide;  it  la  tfagic~to"itg^lf"'but 
comic  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  All  at  Messina 
are  more  or  less  infected ;  if  they  are  not  playing 
with  words,  they  are  indulging  in  masks,  tricks, 
disguises,  each  according  to  his  gift;  even  the 
gray-brcirtds  take  part.  An  astonishing  amount 
of  eaves-dropping  is  at  Messina ;  then  they  eaves- 
drop the  eaves-dropper.  It  is  indeed  a  giddy, 
comic  worlds  yet  perpetually  threatening  to  be- 
<S611je,liagie  through  Us  giddiness ;  it  is  rescued 
in  spite  of  its  wit,  by  its  witless  but  honest  mem-^ 
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bers.  Dogberry  and  his  associates  are  the  saving 
principle ;  theyTooHSave  a  kind  of  wit,  buTuh- 
intentioual."  Such  isThe  outcome  of  fheTcdmedy  7 
that  flashing,  witty  world  of  Messina  would  go 
up  in  smoke,  unless  it  had  a  little  stupid  honesty 
to  help  it  out.  Yet  even  Dogberry  has^a'Bmack 
of  the  court,  the  disease  of  word-mongering  has 
laid  hold  of  him  too,  the  uneducated  man,  and 
has  generated  a  new  kind  of  language.  In  this 
play,  then,  we  have,  not  merely  the  wit  of  com- 
edy, but  the  comedy  of  wit;  not  merely  some  of 
the  characters  are  witty,  but  the  whole  world  of 
Messina  is  essentially  a  wit  world,  which  is  to  be 
shown  passing  away  like  a  bubble  and  leaving 
behind  the  reality  of  life. 

The  gay,  light-hearted  pleasantry  of  the  drama 
has  always  found  special  favor  with  readers,  and 
is  its  main,  though  not  its  sole,  quality.  It  is  not 
so  poetical  as  some  other  comedies  of  the  Poet ; 
the  ethereal  glow  of  imagery  is  supplantedJjyJJie 
sparkling  display  of  witty  dialogue.  In  like 
manner  there  is  a  total  deficiency  of  ideal  scenery ; 
everything  takes  place  on  the  solid  ground  of 
reality.  There  is  no  transition  to  a  pastoral  or 
fairy  realm,  where  the  world  of  theJm^gination 
sootnes  and  reconciles  the  conflicts  of  society  — 
where  the  individual  torn  by  the  struggles  of 
actual  life  flnds  repose  and  ultimate  restoration. 
The  action  lies  wholly  in  the  sphere  of  Real 
Comedy;  there  are  the  high  group  and  the  low 
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group  of  comic  characters — th^  nnft  Aftf.  jg  f^aaig. 
Dated  by  their  employmepfc  of  the  mo^fc  lively 
sallies  of  wit;  the  other  set  by  a  grotesque  mix* 
ture  of  pretensionjaiadjtiyy  Then  there  is 

a  dark-colored  thread  —  the  group  of  villains, 
who  make  by  no  means  a  mirth-provoking  picture. 
Finally,  there  is  added  the  tragic  element — malice 
assails,  and  for  a  time  triumphs  over,  innocence; 
the  feeling  of  pity  rises  alongside  the  feeling  of 
indignation,  and  then  both  these  sterner  emotions 
arc  submerfyed  i^i  a  ^rrMii^  pvArf^n^^  ^^  merximent. 
It  is  sometimes  hard  to  tell  which  element  pre- 
dominates—  the  serious  of  the  humorous;  cer- 
tain it  is  that  we  hear  the  extreme  notes  of  the 
scale  of  passion  in  very  rapid  succession.  Most 
people,  however,  will  probably  decide  that  the 
leading  parts  of  Benedict  and  Beatrice,  together 
with  Dogberry  and  his  associates,  as  well  as  the 
general  movement  of  the  whole  play,  produce  a 
more  positive  comic  than  tragic  impression.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sad  story  of  the  innocent 
maid.  Hero,  runs  through  and  controls  the  entire 
dramatic  action.  Thus  the  two  sides  are  almost 
equally  balanced. 

A  glance  may  first  be  cast  upon  the  purely  ex- 
ternal structure  of  the  work.  The  household  of 
Leonato  stands  in  the  foreground ;  it  furnishes  all 
the  women;  especially  the  two  chief  female 
characters  are  to  be  observed.  Now  comes  the 
company   of  Don  Pedro,  which  returns  to  this 
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household  after  a  short  campaign  against  the  foe; 
it  furnishes  only  men,  among  whom  are  the  two 
lovers  for  the  young  ladies.  The  lively  tone  of 
the  play  is  taken  from  this  happy  meeting;  the 
war  has  been  successful ;  honor  and  fame  have 
been  attained ;  there  has  also  followed  the  resto- 
ration to  home  and  friends.  It  is  a  time  when 
human  beingg^may  be  allowed  to  mdulgryimi 
merry  mood,  when  an  effervescence  of  wildirolio . 
*can'n6t"^possibly  be  prevented.  Later  is  added 
the  group  of  stupid,  yet  well-meaning,  officjals, 
who  give  a  newjcomlc.  .tinge  when  the  action  is^ 
growing'too  somber.  These  are  tlie  tliree  ex- 
ternal elements  which  make  up  the  story.  But 
the  internal  movement  must  be  grasped  differ- 
ently ;  it  has  as  its  central  points  the  two  pairs  of 
Rovers,  and  a  critical  analysis  must  follow  the 
same  line  on  which  they  move. 

The  ethical  sphere  in  which  the  drama  is  laid  is 
the  Family,  and,  indeed,  that  phase  of  the  Family 
antecedent  to  marriage.  Two  obstacles  arise, 
each  of  which  produces  a  disruption  of  a  sexual 
pair.  The  course  of  the  play  will  be  to  overcome 
the  obstacles,  and  to  unite  the  separated  couples. 
But  let  us  mark  the  difference  between  them. 
The  one  pair  starts  with  a  mutual  defiance— -with 
an  intellectual  separatijonT  they  berate  each  other 
with  poignant,  though  witty,  abuse;  they  go 
further,  and  assail  the  Family,  as  such,  with  bitter 
raillery.     They,  therefore,  refuse  to  join  the  in- 
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stitution,  and  think  themselves  far  superior  to  its 
influence;  but  the  institution  will  show  itself 
stronger  than  the  individual,  and  subordinate  both 
of  them  in  the  end.  Not  only  will  they  marry, 
but  will  marry  each  other ;  such  is  their  comic 
retribution.  The  second  pair,  however,  have 
their  union  disrupted  by  an  external  power,  over 
which  the}'  have  no  control;  the  breath  of 
calumny  touches  the  woman  and  destroys  her 
character  temporarily ;  with  her  a  marriage  is 
impossible  under  tlie  circumstances.  This  part 
has  a  serious  —  indeed,  a  tragic  —  depth  and 
coloring;  but  the  diflSculty  is  removed  by  the 
introduction  of  a  purely  comic  instrumentality. 
To  sum  up  the  subject,  there  are  two  obstacles  to 
union  in  the  Family  —  tbe  one  is  internal,  in  the 
conscious  volition;  the  other  comes  from  with- 
out, from  an  external  cause.  Both,  however,  are 
overcome,  and  the  transition  from  separation  to 
unity  in  marriage  is  the  play. 

Let  us  now  unfold,  in  a  general  way, the  clear, 
yet  somewhat  intricate,  structure  of  the  drama. 
The  action  falls  into  three  distinct  movements. 
The  first  movement  exhibits  a  triple  relation  of 
the  individual  towards  the  Family.  The  first 
thread  of  it  is  that  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice ; 
here  is  seen  the  conscious  separation  of  the  two 
sexes.  The  second  thread  is  that  of  Hero  and 
Claudio  together  with  those  who  are  promoting 
tbe  match ;  thiii^  starts  with  the  unconscious  unitjr 
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of  love,  and  culminates  in  the  declared  betrothal. 
The  third  thread  is  that  of  Don  John  and  his  as- 
sociates ;  it  exhibits  the  means  for  disinipting  the 
union  in  process  of  formation;  he  undermines 
the  character  of  Hero,  and  is  the  chosen  instini- 
ment  for  destroying  marriage,  since  he  is  himself 
illegitimate.  The  relation  of  these  three  groups 
is  now  manifest :  One  separates,  the  other  unites, 
the  last  shows  the  violator  of  the  ethical  bond  — 
that  is,  the  villain.  The  second  movement  also 
portrays  uniiy  and  conflict  in  the  Family,  but  in 
a  manner  just  opposite  to  that  of  the  first  move- 
ment. Here  the  first  thread  exhibits  the  recon- 
ciliation of  Benedick  and  Beatrice  ;  their  mutual 
hostility  is  turned  into  mutual  affection  through 
a  disguise  which,  though  a  disguise,  reveals  their 
own  true  nature  to  themselves.  The  second 
thread  shows  the  union  of  Hero  and  Claudio  as- 
sailed by  the  villainy  of  Don  John ;  he  first  at- 
tempts to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Claudio  against 
his  brother,  Don  Pedro,  which,  however,  is  soon 
counteracted.  But  his  second  effort  is  success- 
ful —  he  blasts  the  reputation  of  Hero  by  a  false 
device,  so  that  Claudio  publicly  disowns  her,  and 
thus  their  tie  is  disrupted.  The  third  thread  of 
the  second  movement  will  introduce  to  us  the  in- 
struments of  mediation,  which  are  to  vindicate 
innocence  and  bring  to  light  the  wrong-doers. 
They  are  of  two  very  distinct  kinds  —  the  Friar, 
who  maintains  the  purity  of  Hero,  and  conceals 
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her  with  the  certainty  of  future  evidence  to  that 
effect ;  and  the  stiipirl  nflf^^ft^a  9f  tha  law^  who,  by 
sheer  dullness,  uncover  the  villainy.  Thus  those 
before  separated  are  now  united  in  love,  and 
those  before  united  in  love  are  now  separated. 
The  third  movement  still  remains,  which  will  ex- 
pose the  deception,  show  the  repentance  of 
Claudio  for  his  hasty  action,  bring  back  Hero 
and  restore  the  bond  which  has  been  torn  asun- 
der. Thus  the  two  pairs  have  overcome  all  the 
obstacles,  and  are  at  hist  united  in  marriage. 

I. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  organic  analysis  just 
given,  that  the  first  movement  shows  essentially 
the  first  Sejjaration,  while  the  other  two  move- 
ments represent  the  Mediation  and  the  Reconcili- 
ation. This  play  thus  has  the  same  general 
structure  as  Shakespeare's  other  comedies,  yet 
with  some  variations  peculiar  to  itself.  For  in- 
stance, in  this  first  movement  (which  runs  over 
into  the  second  act)  there  is  along  side  the  Sepa- 
ration the  love  affair  of  Claudio,  whose  spirit  is 
that  of  union  and  not  of  conflict.  In  general, 
this  play  is  very  deftly  put  together ;  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  just  where  the  connecting  joint  is,  so 
well-covered  is  the  skeleton  of  the  work  with  liv- 
ing: tissue.  Still  it  must  have  a  skeleton  and 
joints,  as  every  other  organism  ;  and  the  outlines 
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and  sweep  of  the  parts  must  be  obsei*ved,  though 
we  see  not  the  exact  points  of  beginning  and  end. 
1.  These  naked  outlines  we  are  now  to  (ill  up 
with  the  material  of  the  play.  Taking  up  the 
first  thread  of  the  first  movement,  we  at  once 
light  upon  two  leading  characters  —  Beatrice  and 
Benedick.  Beatrice  is  a  strong-minded,  sharp- 
tongued  woman  ;  she  has  sterling  traits  of  char- 
acter, but  is,  on  the  whole,  unlovely.  Iler 
quickness  of  intellect  makes  her  superior  to  any 
man  of  the  company ;  but  the  tendency  of  her 
mind  is  towards  sarcasm,  which  seldom  leaves 
the  impression  of  amiability.  The  chief  object 
of  her  attacks  is  Benedick,  who,  being  of  the 
same  nature,  has  called  forth  his  own  castigation 
by  his  own  scourge ;  upon  him  she  pours  a  flood 
of  scornful  wit  and  ridicule.  This  merely  per- 
sonal assault  is  not  offensive  ;  but  she  is  next  seen 
turning  her  satire  against  an  institution,  and  an 
institution  which  is  peculiarly  her  own  world  — 
the  relation  of  marriage  is  the  mark  for  some  of 
her  sharpest  shafts.  At  this  point  admiration 
for  her  ceases ;  a  woman  who  derides  the  Family 
begins  to  be  a  monstrosity,  and  a  twitch  of  dis- 
comfort will  always  follow  her  happiest  sallies. 
Thus,  in  Beatrice,  intellectual  acuteness  hascov- 
eredjp  the  emotional  nature,  but  this  is  still 
alive,  and  gives  out  a  few  straggling  sparks, 
though,  for  the  most  part,  rigidly  suppressed. 
But  in  it  is  seen  the  germ  of  her  future  change. 
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Benedick,  too,  is  a  wit-cracker ;  he  is  also  a 
woman-hater  —  the  special  object  of  his  satirical 
thrusts  being  this  same  Beatrice.  Thus  they 
scorch  each  other  in  their  own  flame,  though  the 
woman  is  quicker  and  keener  than  the  man.  It 
is  manifest  that  a  personal  repulsion  is  common 
to  both,  and  herein  they  are  alike.  But  Benedick 
also  is  a  scoffer  of  the  domestic  relation  ;  he  does 
not  stop  with  assailing  an  individual  woman,  but 
advances  to  a  <]:eneral  crusade  a<)cainst  the  sex  and 
their  institution.  Again,  in  regard  to  this  fund- 
amental clement  of  their  characters,  both  are 
quite  the  same.  Benedick  is  more  tolerable  than 
Beatrice,  because  hatred  of  marriage  can  be  bet- 
ter excused  in  a  man  than  in  a  woman,  though  it 
is  by  no  means  an  admirable  trait  in  him.  But 
Benedick  is  really  conquered  by  her  in  the  com- 
bat of  wit;  ho  openly  confesses  defeat;  he  is 
beaten  on  his  own  chosen  ground.  This  conquest 
is  the  earnest  of  his  future  destiny ;  beneath  his 
apparent  dislike  has  arisen  admiration  for  Beat- 
rice —  and  admiration  means  love.  But  at  pres- 
ent there  is  a  mutual  repugnance  —  at  least, 
separation  ;  each  has  offended  the  other  by  twit-' 
ting  on  the  peculiar  weakness  of  each;  vanity 
has  been  touched,  and  will  not  permit  them  to 
see  the  common  principle  of  their  own  natures. 

2.  The  second  thread  unfolds  the  love  of  Hero 
and  Claudio  ;  it  furnishes  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
wordiness,   wit,   and  intellect  of    Beatrice  and 
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Benedick.  Hero, is  a  passive,  ratherjbhan  a  posi- 
tive,  character;  the^  iinpjression^which^he-leaYes. 
is'thal'^f  a  quiet,  sweet  disposition,  niade  to  love 
andTi)~Be*love3.  She  4).Qa.3fias£9j;hjjnstinctive 
female  nature,  which  lives  in  emotion  and  seeks 
no  expression  in  language.  How  definite  is  her 
picture;  yet  how  little  she  says!  Slipjoffcrs  no 
resistance;  she  makes  no  reflection ;  it  is  her.su- 
preme  hlippinesVTioTlwell  in  the  feelings  of  ^do- 
mestic life.  Already,  before  the  war,  she  had  a 
secret  inclination  for  Claudio ;  the  opportunity 
has  now  come  for  its  fruition.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, his  newly-  acquired  glory  which  furnishes  the 
motive  for  her  love ;  her  sacrifice  is  the  uncon- 
conscious,  yet  complete,  sacrifice  of  the  individ- 
ual to  the  institution. 

Claudio  is  a  brave  and  honest,  but  light  and 
unstable,  character.  He  is  not  bad ;  on  tlie  con- 
trary, neis  free  from  all  ethical  violation;  but 
he  would  be  a  worthier  tyge  of  manhood  were  he 
more  firm  in  his  convictions?^  Mis  lovSlis  spon- 
taneouslind  unselHsh ;  having  arisen,  it  must  find 
some  means  for  reaching  its'goal.^Heappeals  to 
his  friend,  the  Prince  Don  Pedro,  to  aid  him  in 
his  enterprise ;  he  seems  too  bashful  to  undertake 
the  business  himself.  Don  Pedro  agrees  to  ob- 
tain a  declaration  from  Hero,  for  which  purpose 
the  intended  masquerade  offers  a  good  oppor- 
tunity. Disguised  as  Claudio,  the  Prince  suc- 
ceeds in  his   purpose;  the   mutual  affection  is 
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revealed  to  each  of  the  lovers ;  betrothal  rapidly 
follows.  The  consent  of  the  father  is  joyfully 
given  ;  hence,  in  this  play,  there  will  be  no  con- 
flict with  the  will  of  the  parent.  But  another 
obstacle  is  in  the  process  of  preparation ,  which 
will  assail  the  proposed  marriage  and  tear  the 
man  and  woman  asunder  with  a  diabolical  fury. 
To  this  portion  of  the  drama  we  now  pass. 

3.  The  third  thread  introduces  to  us  Don  John, 
who  is  to  be  the  means  of  separating  Hero  and 
Claudio.  His  first  appearance  indicatesjL^ettlcd. 
melancholy,  which,  however,  seem^s  to  leave  him 
when  he  hears  of  an  opportunity  for  mischief. 
His  brother,  Don  Pedro,  has  just  taken  him  into 
favor  again  after  some  previous  bad  conduct ;  he 
is  now  upon  his  good  behavior,  and,  hence,  seems 
morose  from  want  of  occupation.  Hate,.ia.Jiifli 
principle,  villainy  his  decdj  also,  he  clearly  com- 
prehends, and  openly  declares,  his  own  character ; 
he  calls  himself  a  **  plain-dealing  villain."  His 
animosity  is  mainly  directed  against  his  brother, 
who,  however,  appears  to  have  treated  him  with 
leniency  and  forgiveness.  Next  his  resentment 
turns  upon  Claudio,  who  has  never  wronged  him, 
but  whom  he  imagines  to  have  **  all  the  glory  of 
my  overthrow."  It  looks  almost  as  if  he  hated 
for  the  sake  of  hate,  and  found  pleasure  only  in 
deviltry. 

But  there  is  a  reason  for  his  conduct  and  dis- 
position—  there  has  been  committed  against  him 
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a  wrong  whose  sting  has  injected  its  poison  into 
his  whole  existence,  and  transformed  his  nature. 
The  villain,  pure  and  simple,  is  a  horrible  mon- 
strosity without  human  lineaments,  and  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  Shakespearian  creation.  Don  John, 
therefore,  has  some  ground  for  his  present  char- 
acter ;  the  Poet  has  indicated  it  plainly  —  it  is  to 
be  found  in  his  illemtimacv.  The  Bastard  is  the 
natural  villain;  he  is  punished  for  an  ofTense 
which  he  never  committed,  and  necessarily  turns 
against  institutions  which  make  him  an  outcast 
and  an  outlaw.  Above  all,  the  Family  disowns 
him,  though  it  is  the  special  function  of  the 
Family  to  love  and  cherish  the  child.  He  thus 
inhales  the  atmosphere  of  wrong  from  his  birth; 
law  —  justice  itself  —  becomes,  in  his  case,  the 
instrument  of  injustice.  With  vengeance  he 
turns  upon  society,  nnd  especially  upon  the 
Family,  which,  however,  cannot  recognize  him 
without  its  own  destruction.  TheBa^itarxLTepre^- 
sents  a_perpetual  -conflict^.^which,_iu..a_strong 
nature,  must  become  tragical;  he  jbias^to-obey 
that  whTch^cstroys.  him>  or*  if  .he,.uiisabeys^Jifl 
becomes  the  jjllain.  Shakespeare  has  elsewhere 
made  him  the  scourge  of  his  kindred.  In  King 
Lear  it  is  the  father  —  the  real  author  of  the  vio- 
lation —  whom  he  hates  and  destroys  ;  here  it  is 
the  brother,  whom,  as  a  member  of  his  family, 
he  must  hate,  but  whom  he  must  not  destroy. 
It  is  also  natural  that  he  should  detest  marriage ; 
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and  his  effort  to  undermine  the  legitimate  union 
of  Claudio  and  Hero  springs  from  his  own  po- 
sition and  character.  He  has  gathered  around 
himself  two  followers,  who  know  him  and  who 
are  ready  to  pamper  his  evil  disposition. 

One  of  these  followers,  Borachio,  is  the  intel- 
lect ual  villain  of  the  pla^',  who  plans,  plots,  sug- 
geifs^the  wickedness  which  Don  John,  by  his 
posicion  and  power^ . is_abl©_to. .  carry  out .  It  is 
this  Borachio  who  lays  the  scheme  by  which  the 
innocent  Hero  is  falsified ;  be  knows  his  master 
well  and  controls  through  his  superior  inventive 
cunning ;  he  has  also  a  true  insight  into  the  char- 
acters of  Claudio  and  Don  Pedro,  and  is  aware  of 
their^flightiness,  which  jumps  to  a  conclusion 
without  due  evidence.  Borachio  spins  a  net  in 
which  to  catch  all  these  butterflies  of  the  court, 
and  comes  near  succeeding;  his  motive  is  not 
malice,  like  that  of  Don  John,  but  apparently 
money,  %h&  <<  thousand  ducatg  "  which  glitter  in 
the  eyes  of  the  poor  serving-man  with  captivat- 
ing brilliancy.  Borachio  not  only  ties  the  knot 
of  his  play  by  his  plan,  he  also  loosens  it  by  his 
confession  ;  from  him  comes  the  disorder  of  the 
world  of  Messina,  as  well  as  its  restoration  to 
order.  Yet  what  a  world  to  be  upset  by  such 
means  I  This  little  scamp  Borachio  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  deepest  character  of  the  play. 

The  first  movement  may,  therefore,  be  said,  in 
general,  to  exhibit  three  relations  of  the  individ- 
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ual  toward  the  Family.  One  is  positive — it 
shows  the  love  of  man  and  woman,  which  always 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  domestic  life.  The 
other  two  are  negative,  though  in  very  different 
degrees.     Benedick  aixdJBlfiatrige^manifest  an  in« 

tftlloAtnfil  rfijpp.tinn  of  thq  inati^iitipn ;    they  Spend 

their  wit  upon  it^  they  deride  it,  but  they  arc  at 
last  caught  themselyesjipd  sub j  ected  lio  its  y o'ker 
Hence  they  rUJ^fiO"^^^;  jjiey  are  pursuing  a  de- 
lu>ion_jof  which  they  are  unconscious;  thus  they 
belong  to  involuntary  Comedy  of  Character. 
Their  viohition  of  tlie  Family  consists  in  their 
derisive  taunts  against  it,  and  their  refusal  to 
enter  it — a  sin  of  omission  rather  than  of  com- 
mission. But  the  conduct  of  Don  John  deepens 
to  active  criminality;  he 'proposes  to  destroy  it 
in  his  malignant  hatred ;  hence  he  proceeds  to  the 
deed,  while  the  hostility  of  the  witty  pair  does 
not  pass  out  of  the  intellect. 

The  second  movement  will  unite  the  separated 
couple  —  Benedick  and  Beatrice ;  it  will  separate 
the  united  couple — Claudio  and  Hero;  it  will 
also  introduce  the  means  of  bringing  the  latter 
together  again.  Indeed  we  see  the  preparation 
for  foiling  the  lie  before  we  see  the  effect  of  the 
lie ;  the  two  followers  of  Don  John  are  arrested 
in  advance  of  Hero's  rejection  at  the  altar.     This 
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movement  shows,  therefore,  essentially  Mediation, 
though  one  thread  of  it  has  for  a  time  a  counter 
tendency. 

1.  Of  this  movement  the  first  thread  continues 
the  story  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  whose  union 
is  now  accomplished  by  a  trick  —  in  fact,  by  the 
same  trick  phiycd  upon  each,  in  quite  the  same 
manner.  Benedick  secretes  himself  in  order  to 
listen  to  Claudio's  serenade;  but  he  is  observed, 
and,  according  to  a  previously  concerted  plan, 
he  is  made  to  hear  tlie  strange  news  that  Beatrice 
is  really  in  love  with  him  —  only  she  conceals  it 
under  a  rough  exterior.  A  like  tale  is  prepared 
for  Beatrice,  as  she  is  hid  in  the  garden.  Both 
are  caught  at  once  ;  the  passionate  flame  begins 
to  burn  in  their  bosoms  the  moment  they  think 
that  their  affection  is  requited.  The  thought  is: 
The  hate  of  the  one  caused  the  hate  of  the  other ; 
let  now  that  hate  be  transformed  to  love  —  then 
the  love  of  the  one  must  cause  the  love  of  the 
other.  If  hate  calls  forth  hate,  then  love  must 
call  forth  love,  for  the  principle  is  that  each  is 
determined  through  the  other.  Each  is  bound 
to  reflect  the  other,  so  that,  if  by  any  means  the 
image  of  the  one  be  changed,  it  will  be  faithfully 
mirrored  by  the  other.  The  logic  is  manifest : 
When  two  individuals  are  determined  as  oppo- 
sites,  they  are  therein  identical;  the  difference 
unquestionably  exists,  but  is  more  superficial 
than  the  identity.     Benedick  and  Beatrice  have 
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their  unity  in  their  common  nature ;  they  are 
alike  in  their  diversity;  their  agreement  is  far 
deeper  than  their  disagreement.  The  trick  is 
employed  merely  to  break  the  external  shell  of 
opposition^  and  reveal  them  to  themselves  in 
their  inner  harmony .  Though  the  deception  may 
be  made  known  to  them,  it  has  served  its  pur- 
pose, for  it  has  brought  them  to  a  consciousness 
of  their  true  relation,  and  they  can  never  return 
to  their  former  condition.  They  were,  in  fact, 
disguised  to  each  other ;  the  trick  simply  tears 
off  the  disguise.  The  possibility  of  love  had 
been  previously  hinted  by  the  Poet  —  the  strong 
desire  of  Beatrice  for  the  Family  had  more  than 
once  burst  up  through  its  intellectual  covering ; 
the  admiration  of  Benedick  for  her  wit  was  poorly 
concealed  in  sarcasms.  The  contradiction  runs 
through  all  their  actions — they  are  really  doing 
the  contrary  of  that  which  they  think  they  are 
doing.  The  culmination  is  reached  when  it  is 
seen  that  the  more  they  are  opposed  the  more 
like  each  other  they  become  —  the  greater  the 
external  repulsion  the  greater  the  internal  attrac- 
tion. ! 
Marvelous  is  the   change  'which  at  once  takes 


place  in  the  man  and   the  woman.     Both  almost 
cease  to  be  witty ;   tney  p^rhaps-do-jxpt  logaJtheir,. 
wit^  but  it  nearly  —  not  quite,  indeed  — vanjshes 
in  the  new  earnesrpufpdse_of  life.     Gone  is  that 
scintillation  of  self, ^Eat  egoistic  sparkle  which  is 


I 
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in  love  with  its  own  brightness ;  another  love  has 
taken  its  place.  It  sprung  mainly  from  thrusts 
at  the  domestic  tie  in  some  form ;  but  now  both 
are  fastened  by  that  tie.  Henceforth  no  more 
sharp  encounters,  no  more  waste  of  the  brain's 
phosphorescence ;  if  sometimes  they  cannot 
wholly  keep  down  their  spirits,  the  utterance  is 
not  sarcasm  but  humor,  whose  basis  is  love. 
-  This  transformation  of  Beatrice  and  Benedick 
lies  deep  in  the  thought  of  the  play. 

Beatrice  has,  indeed,  shown  the  danger  of  wit 
in  the  womau,.wit  is.  her.  weakness,  her  comic 
folly,  which  she  is  to  get  rid  of  by  discipline.  It 
is  to  her  glory  that  she  does  get  rid  of  this  weak- 
ness which  is  so  strong  in  her,  and  so  fascinating 
to  her  vanity.  She  becomes  frightened  at  Hero's 
picture  of  her  : 

Disdain  and  scorn  rides  sparkling  in  her  eyes 
Misprising  what  they  loolc  on,  and  her  wit 
Values  itself  so  highly  that  to  her 
All  matter  else  seems  weak ;  she  cannot  love  — 
She  Is  so  self -endeared. 

But  she  can  love,  and  she  can  renounce  her 
self-endearment ;  she  at  once  forms  her  resolu- 
tion. ^^  Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and  scorn 
so  much?  "  Truly  she  is  now  seeing  herself  as 
others  see  her;  she  owes  many  thanks  to  her 
cousin  Hero,  which  she  will  try  to  repay.  **  Con- 
tempt, farewell,  and  maiden  pride  adieu!"  That 
IS  the  end  of  the  witty  career  of  Beatrice ;  but 
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she  is  going  further,  she  will  love:  ^^  Benedick, 
love  on,  I  will  requite  thee."  Thus  we  reach  the 
transfigured  Beatrice.  The  poet  Campbell  has 
called  her  an  odious  woman,  whereat  many  gal- 
lant critics  with  drawn  swords  have  rushed  to  her 
rescue.  But  Campbell's  words  are  hardly  too 
strong  for  the  first  Beatrice,  the  unlovely  sarcas- 
tic female ;  but  the  second  Beatrice,  the  glorified 
one,  he  seems  not  to  have  known.  Yet  even  her 
germ  lay  in  the  first,  and  needed  but  time  and 
opportunity  to  make  it  unfold  into  its  flower. 

Benedick  goes  through  essentially  the  same 
process,  by  the  same  means.  His  picture  is  held 
up  before  himself  by  Don  Pedro,  and  he  resolves 
to  change.  **  I  did  never  think  to  marry,  I  must 
not  seem  proud ;  happy  are  they  that  hear  their 
detractions  and  can  put  them  to  mending."  This 
is  true  of  Benedick,  and  is  his  highest  worth. 
He  will  get  rid  of  his  folly,  when  he  comes  to  see 
it.  He  will  proceed  further.  *'Love  me!  why, 
it  must  be  requited."  Of  course  it  must,  and 
Benedick  is  a  redeemed  man;  he  too  can  love. 
But  how  about  the  merry  war,  *^  quips  and  sen- 
tences and  the^fe  paper  bullets  of  the  brain," 
which  his  friend  will  let  loose  upon  him  now, 
**  because  I  have  railed  so  long  against  marriage  ?" 
This,  too,  he  will  endure  like  a  brave  lover,  he 
cannot  be  swerved  from  his  purpose  by  *'  a  col- 
lege of  wit-crackers ; "  he  at  last  masters  his  direst 
spectre:  ^^  Do  you  think  I  care  for  a  satire  or  an 
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epigram?"  He  is  now  the  truly  valiant  man; 
he  was  before  merely  the  courageous  soldier. 
Finally  he  sees  the  negative  nature  of  wit:  ^<  if 
a  man  will  be  beaten  by  brains,  he  shall  wear 
nothing  handsome  about  him."  Certainly,  the 
highest  beauty,  the  greatest  virtue,  the  loftiest 
genius  present  sides  for  ridicule.  Benedick  is 
intellectually  cleansed  as  well  as  morally ;  he  has 
obtained  a  new  insight  into  the  true  worth  of 
things  and  persons. 

2.  The  second  thread,  which  resumes  the 
story  of  Hero  and  Claudio,  is  now  darkened  by 
the  suspicion  of  disloyalty  which  Don  John  suc- 
ceeds in  throwing  on  the  woman.  Claudio  has 
once  more  manifested  his  credulous,  and  indeed 
jealous,  disposition ;  he  accepted  the  villain's 
suggestion  that  the  Prince  has  betrayed  him  in 
his  suit  for  the  hand  of  Hero,  all  of  which  turned 
out  false ;  this  incident  is  a  preparation  for  his 
ready  belief  in  Don  John's  accusation  against 
her  whom  he  loved.  The  Bastard  now  tricks  the 
senses  of  both  Claudio  and  Don  Pedro.  Bora- 
chio,  one  of  his  servants,  is  intimate  with  Hero's 
waiting-maid,  who  is  induced  to  appear  at  the 
window  durincc  the  niorht  and  answer  to  the  name 
of  her  mistress.  Claudio  and  Don  Pedro  are 
concealed  near  at  hand ;  they  at  once  conclude 
that  the  charge  is  true  —  that  Hero  is  disloyal. 
It  liea^n  the  charactec„of-  Claudio  — who  is. not 
wicked,  but  flight;^  —  to  be  thusjluped;  and  the 
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lights  volatile  character  of  the  Prince  ia  equally 
®$E2Sfid-Jto_.decej)tion.  Such  are  the  rulers; 
hence  delusion  must  be  a  common  affair  in  the 
realml  The  stupid  mistakes  of  Dogberry  and 
his  companions  exhibit  a  similar  phase  in  low 
official  life.  But  the  comic  retribution  for  this 
light-headedness  is  not  neglected ;  the  senseless 
clowns  uncover  the  villainy  which  had  deceived 
the  rulers.  The  question  arises :  which  of  the 
two  classes  of  men  is  the  wiser? 

The  serious  import  of  this  part  now  deepens  to 
a  tragic  intensity.  The  ceremony  of  marriage  is 
about  to  be  performed  between  Hero  and  Claudio ; 
they  are  already  at  the  altar,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Friar,  when  the  stunning  refusal  to  consum- 
mate the  union  is  given.  Claudio  repudiates  his 
betrothed  on  the  spot,  and  publicly  charges  her 
with  unchastity.  His  statement  is  confirmed  by 
the  Prince,  and  so  the  first  condition  of  marriage 
is  destroyed  by  assailing  the  purity  of  the  woman. 
Hero,  in  accordance  with  her  chai*acter,  says 
but  little,  though  she  gives  a  firm  denial 
to  the  charge;  this  denial,  however,  avails 
her  nothing  against  the  apparently  strong  evi- 
dence. Thus  the  two  lovers  are  rent  asunder, 
and  their  tie  seems  to  be  forever  destroyed ;  in 
agony  both  she  and  her  parent  beg  for  death. 

The  father  at  first  believes  in  the  guilt  of  his 
daughter  —  the  proof  seems  decisive.  But  it  is 
interesting  to  note  those  who  refuse  to  put  any 
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faith  in  the  accusation.  First  comes  Beatrice, 
then  Benedick.  The  two  whilom  scoffers  of  love 
now  assert  the  honor  and  fidelity  oFlove  in  the 
person  of  Hero.  Great,  indeed,  is  their  change, 
yet^not"Tmaccountable.  Nay,  the  traducer  of 
purity  must  be  held  to  answer  with  his  life  — 
Beatrice  forces  her  lover  to  vindicate  the  princi- 
ple which  is  in  him  by  sending  a  challenge  to 
Claudio.  The  world  for  them  is  wholly  altered, 
and  from  the  witty  assailants  they  have  become 
the  earnest  defenders  of  the  Family.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful touch,  and  bhows  the  transforming  power  of 
love  :^  they  read  the  honor  and  fidelity  of  Hero  in 
"ttieiiLDWn,  and  hiive^turned  champions  of  injured 
purity — the  very  couple  who  formerly  were  in 
the  habit  of  breaking  their  jests  upon  the  faith- 
lessness of  man  and  woman. 

The  second  defense  of  Hero  is  made  by  the 
Friar,  who  asserts  her  innocence  against  both  ao- 
cusers  and  parent.  He  is  the. religious  man, 
who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  contemplation  of 
the^good  and  holy  till  he  feels  their  presence 
witBTtTrercertjSfintjTof instinct.  His  calling  leads 
him  to  lay  greater  stress  upon  the  internal  ele- 
ment of  character  than  upon  aDy  external  occur- 
rence —  whicEThe  knows,  may  be  the  resl3F^f 
mere  accident;  he  has  far  more  faith  in  the 
intrinsic  virtue  of  women  than  in  thejLKidencai)f 
^e^jeQses.  He  is,  therefore,  certain  that  a  mis- 
take   has  been   made    somewhere;    he    has    no 
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proof  —  butJiia-i^ervation,  his  divine  lore,  the 
jadgmegt  of  hia-ripe^apc^declare  the  innocence 
of  Hero;  above  all,  ho  feels  the  deep  truthfiilnesT 
ana  purity  ofTier  nature  in  consonance  with  his 
owiu  It  is  the  religious  instinct  which  speaks  in 
him.  The  Friar,  therefore,  is  the^t  mediator  of 
the  difficulty ;  he  is  to  rescue  the  name  of  Hero 
from  obloquy,  and  restore  the  broken  bond  of 
the  Family.  But  at  this  point  we  pass  to  a  new 
principle,  and  to  a  new  grouping  of  characters. 
3.  (a.)  The  third  and  last  thread  of  the  second 
movement  will  include  the  mediating  forces, 
which  are  now  set  to  work,  and  which  are  of  two 
kinds.  First  comes  the  Friar,  who  has  a  scheme 
which  like  the  schemes  of  so  many  of  Shakes- 
peare's clergymen,  is,  a  deception  —  a  pious 
fraud  —  practiced  f orjthe  sake  of  gammg  a  good 
end.  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  doubt  whether 
sucFa  man  can  be  truly  religious,  and  probably 
looks  upon  the  preceding  view  of  the  character 
as  altogether  too  highly  colored.  But  it  is  the 
Poet's  manner.  Th^  pi^^eat  ig  the  true  mediator, 
who  nas  to  reconcile  contradictions,  conflicting 
principles,  and  hostile  individuals  ;  something  has 
to  give  way,  or  strife  wijl  be  perpetual.  The 
scheme  is  to  conceal  Hero  and  8pread~abroad  the 
rumor  that  she  is  dead  ;  even  the  funeral  ceremo- 
nies are  to  be  performed  over  her  grave.  That 
will  cause  remorse  to  her  accusers,  and  it  will 
even  be  a  proof  of  her  innocence  that  dishonor 
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brings  death.  Th^wQxthy~Fr4at.:wishes.lo.pre- 
parethe  heart  of^JJlaudio-for  rep.entancejjaoft- 
ened  by  contrition,  it  will  more  willinglyregtore 
the  foouerbpnd.  Thus  the  mediator  seeks,  not 
only  to.,£indicate  the  fair  name  of  the  woman, 
but  also  to  bring  back  the.foimerxellltlOn'Between 
the  lovers'.*  His  end  is  seen  to  be  of  the  truest 
and  noblest,  but  he  employs  means  which,  though 
they  bring  happiness  out  of  wretchedness,  and 
re-establish  a  broken  institution,  violate  the  strict 
code  of  morality.  But  he  seems  unwilling  to 
sacrifice  the  world  to  the  outer  semblance  of 
truth;  indeed,  he  would  probably  think  that  such 
a  course  itself  would  be  the  grossest  violation  of 
duty,  and  that  adherence  to  a  moral  abstraction 
may  sometimes  become  an  act  of  immorality. 
The  so-called  Jesuitical  maxim,  that  the  end  jus- 
tifies the  means,  keeps  everywhere  troubling  the 
reader  of  Shakespeare. 

(6.)  Religion  has  now  contributed  its  influence 
for  the  rescue  of  injured  innocence.  The  second 
form  of  mediation  will  be  that  known  to  the  sec- 
ular woi^ld,  namely,  justice.  The  State  is  the 
proper  instrumennoi — the  punishment  of  the 
wrong  inflicted  on  Hero ;  what  is  it  doing  to  this 
end  ?  But  the  very  representatives  of  the  State 
are  victimized  —7  arfiiCSa-fact^^he  perpetrators  of 
the  outrage.  The  men  hig^n  power  arc 
hea3ed  and  hasty ;  they  have  become,  uninten- 
tionally it  is  true,  the  authors  of  the  direst  viola- 
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tion  of  right;  their  stupidity  —  or,  at  least, 
unfitDCSs  —  is  held  out  in  glaring  colors.  What 
remains  ?  Let  the  humblest  officers  of  the  law 
step  in  and  accomplish  what  could  not  be  done 
by  their  rulers.  Dogberry  and  his  associates  are 
drawn  in  the  most  decided  outlines  of  burlesque; 
ignorant  pomposity,  confusion  in  language, 
joined  to  a  still  greater  confusion  of  thought  and 
clownish  stupidity,  are  combined  to  produce  the 
broadest  comic  effects.  But  they  possess  one 
supreme  trait  —  fidelity  in  office  ;  this  places  them 
above  their  Prince,  and  they  discover  the  vil- 
lainy of  which  he  is  the  dupe.  They  overhear 
one  of  the  servants  of  Don  John  conversing 
about  his  share  in  the  diabolical  plot  against 
Hero's  good  name;  they  have  really  not  sense 
enough  to  understand  the  story,  but  they  vaguely 
feel  that  they  have  come  upon  a  piece  of  rascality, 
and  so  at  once  make  the  arrest  of  the  scamps. 
The  result  is  that  the  means  of  discovering  the 
roguery  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  Leonato ;  but 
he,  the  wise  Governor,  pays  no  attention  to  the 
information  which  most  nearly  concerns  him  and 
his  child.  The  rude,  but  faithful,  officials  are 
dismissed  to  make  the  examination  of  the  culprits 
at  their  leisure.  Such  are  the  comic  instruments 
here  employed.     The  reason  for  their  employ- 

•  

ment  seems  to  be  hinted  in  a  reply  of  Borachio, 
the  arrested  servant:  **  What  your  wisdom  could 
not  discover,  these  shallow  fools  have  brought  to 
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light."  The  contrast  between  the  high  and  low 
officers  is  here  expressly  declared.  Without  the 
authority  of  the  Poet  himself,  such  an  explana- 
tion would  probably  be  deemed  very  far-fetched, 
and  an  absurd  refinement  on  the  plan  of  the  drama. 
But,  when  he  interprets  his  own  work,  we  sup- 
pose that  we  shall  have  to  submit. 

The  second  movement  has  now  come  to  an  end, 
with  its  two  contrary  tendencies.  There  has 
been  a  transition-  from  an  intellectual  separation 
of  the  sexes  to  a  union  in  emotion;  there  has 
also  been  a  transition  from  a  union  in  emotion  to 
un  alienation;  to  heal  the  disruption  both  reli- 
gious. and..8ecular  forms  Qf .  mediation  have  been 
introduced.  If  there  is  any  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  this  part  of  the  play,  it  is  that  intellect 
gives  a  more  stable  foundation  for  marriage  than 
the  sudden  impulse  of  passion;  Benedick  and 
Beatrice  could  not  have  been  torn  asunder  by  the 
slander  which  was  so  fatal  to  Hero  and  Claudio. 

III. 

The  third  movement  concentrates  all  the  pre- 
vious groups  upon  a  single  purpose,  which  is  to 
remedy  the  sole  remaining  breach  of  the  drama. 
Borachio  confesses  the  whole  scheme  in  its  de- 
tails—  Hero  is  innocent.  Claudio  at  once  re- 
pents of  his  hasty  action;  his  love  returns  m  all 
its  former  intensity;   *'  Thine  image  doth  appear 
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in  the  rare  semblance  that  I  loved  it  first."  He 
is  ready  to  undergo  any  penalty  for  his  sin  —  or, 
rather,  mistake;  he  is  willing  to  make  his  deed 
undone.  Don  Pedro,  too,  manifests  an  equal 
contrition  for  the  share  which  he  has  had  in  the 
wrong  of  an  innocent  woman,  ^pentance  is 
now  their  condition,  which,  in  its  fullest  mani- 
festation, is  the  struggle  of  the  soul  to  wipe  out 
its  wicked  action.  Both  take  means  for  counter- 
acting the  slander,  during  all  time  to  come,  by 
placing  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb  indicating  her 
character.  Still,  their  act  wis  not  intentional, 
though  rash  and  blameworthy :  hence  their  re- 
pentance cannot  be  prolonged,  or  their  punish- 
ment severe.  But  their  sorrow  is  genuine,  and, 
hence,  they  are  prepared  for  a  restoration. 

One  of  the  penalties  laid  upon  Claudio  is  that 
he  should  marry  the  niece  of  Leonato,  since  the 
daughter  is  dead.  When  she  has  approached 
him  and  removed  her  mask — behold,  it  is  his 
Hero.  The  good  Friar,  anticipating  just  such  an 
emergency,  has  concealed  her  in  a  religious 
house.  Now  he  restores  her  to  the  first  relation^ 
Claudio  also  must  obtain  this  reward;  through 
repentance  he  has  made  his  deed  undone,  as  far 
as  lies  in  his  power.  Dogberry,  too,  is  recom- 
pensed for  his  faithfulness  in  office,  though  in- 
tellect and  learning  are  not  his  possessions.  Don 
John  is  the  person  who  really  deserves  punish- 
ment, which  awaits  him  in  a  triple  form  at  the 
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hand  of  the  Prince.  The  end  is  a  doable 
marriage,  which  is  performed  by  the  worthy 
Friar  —  the  mediator  of  peace  and  union.     •  • 

Thus  the  two  pairs  have  traveled  throu^  the 
various  obstacles,  and  are  joined  in  the  Family. 
They  show  two  forms  of  interference  with  this 
institution.  The  mi^ogamoua  pairt-whoae^(^ara- 
tion^cpmes -fro nv-wkhin^^-anA-^the -wronged  pair, 
whose  separation  comes  from  without — both 
equally  must  yield  to  the  impulse  of  the  don\estio 
relation.  TKe^first  are  inherently  comic ;  the 
second  are  not,  though  their  difficulty  is  over- 
come mainly  by  a  comic  instrumentality.  Dis- 
guise does  not  run  through  any  one  thread  of  the 
play,  but  its  tempfli:ar:Y_imp]Qyment  in  the  form 
of  masks,  concealments,  delusive  shows,  occurs  in 
every  portion.  Fundamentally,  therefore,  it  is 
not  a  comedy  of  Situation,  but  rather  a  comedy 
of^Character,  belonging  to  the  involuntary 
phase  —  that  is,  the  individuals  are  pursa-~ 
ing  a  comic  end  without  intending  it,  even 
without  knowing  it.  The  distinction  between' 
the  Romanic  and  Germanic  elements  is  less 
marked,  though  observable.  The  Italian  origin 
of  part  of  the  story  is  well  known ;  Dog^berry  and 
his  ^fljooRagi^ns  are  rudgly  English;  the  thread 
of  Benedick  and  Beatrice  combines  the  intrigue 
of  the  one  with  the  characterization  of  the  other. 
The  seriousness  of  the  play,  in  its  leading  thread, 
still   keeps  it  in    the  domain  of  Tragi-Comedy, 
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thoagh  hovering  quite  on  the  boundary  line  of 
Pure  Comedy. 

Thus  this  disguised  world  of  Messina  has  come  to 
a  little  clearness  about  itself,  and,  we  may  hope, 
will  cease  to  pass  its  existence  in  wit  and  artifice. 
The  play  unfolds  through  four  main  disguises, 
each  of  wliich  undoes  the  previous  one.  1st. 
There  is  the  nautual  inner  disguise  of  Beatrice 
and  Benedick.  2d.  This  disguise  is,  however, 
torn  off  by  the  new  dis«:uise  wliich  Don  PeJro 
andXlaudio  and  tlie  whole  court  prepare  for  the 
eaves-ndropping  Ijenedick ;  in  like  manner  Hero 
successfully  tears  away  the  mask  of  wit  in  which 
Beatrice  has  concealed  herself.  3d.  This  second 
set  of  disgnisers  are  overlapped  by  the  third  set, 
composed  of  Borachio  and  Don  John.  Both  Don 
TPedro  and~~Claudio  are  tricked  by  a  disguise, 
pretty  much  in  the  same  way  that  they  have^just 
tricked  Benedick ;  strange  that  they  do  not  reflect 
that  others  can jdojvhat  they  have  done^  In  like 
manner.  Hero,  who  victimized  TJeatrTce,  is  herself 
victimized  in  a  far  worse  way.  4th.  But  this 
third  set  cf  disguisers  are  thwartedjby  the  undis- 
guised^eTTtlie  officers,  and  an  end  is  made  to 
this  series  of  coofuaions^ false. shows,  and  foolish 
hasty  judgments. 

The  story  of  Hero,  the  innocent  girl  who  is 
made  the  victim  of  appearances,  which  are  met 
and  counteracted  by  other  appearances,  whereby 
she  is  restored  to  her  lover,  is  taken  from  Italian 
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romance.  It  is  found  in  a  poetic  form  in  Ariosto ; 
but  Shakespeare  probably  derived  his  materials 
from  Bandello,  the  Italian  novelist,  who  had  been 
translated  into  French  by  Belleforest.  Several 
versions  of  the  story  from  the  poem,  and  proba- 
bly a  version  of  it  from  the  novel,  or  from  the 
French  translation,  had  been  made  into  English 
before  the  date  of  Much  Ado.  Also  a  play  had 
been  given  in  English  on  the  same  subject.  Thus 
the  story  was  probably  familiar  to  Shakespeare's 
audience.  But  the  characterization,  structure,  and 
ethical  world  are  the  poet's  work.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  play  hovers  around  the  year  IGOO,  in 
which  year  it  was  first  printed,  and  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  period  when  Shakespeare's  purely 
comic  genius  reaches  its  culmination,  and  begins 
to  show  strong  signs  of  a  counter-tendency. 
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WELL. 

No  certain  trace  of  this  play  is  found  before 
the  Folio  of  1623,  in  which  it  is  the  twelfth  of 
the  comedies,  and  is  divided  into  Acts,  but  not 
into  Scenes.  Francis  Meres,  author  of  the  Pa/- 
ladis  Tamia^  which  belongs  to  the  year  1598, 
mentions  among  the  comedies  of  Shakespeare,  a 
Love* s  Labor  s  Won,  alongside  of  Love's  Labor* s 
Lost.  No  such  play  is  known ;  consequently,  the 
attempt  has  often  been  made  to  identify  it  with 
some  known  play;  in  which  attempt  the  most 
voices,  critical  and  otherwise,  have  been  given 
for  AWs  Well  That  Ends  Well.  In  this  condi- 
tion  we  may  let  the  matter  rest;  it  may  be  so  or 
not  so;  but  whether  so  or  not,  the  result  can 
have  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  present  play,  which  now  has  the  most 
significant  title  possible. 

Of  greater  import  is  the  fact  —  first  observed, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  by  Coleridge  —  that  there 
are  two  distinct  Shakespearian  styles  in  the  play. 
A  number  of  metrical  passages  show  plainly  his 
early  manner,  of  which  a  good  sample  is  the 
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rhymed  dialogue  between  the  King  and  Helena 
(Act  II.,  So.  I.),  and  the  letter-sonnet  (Act  JII., 
Sc.  rV.).  These  passages  in  verse  can  easily  be 
distinguished,  especially  if  they  are  of  some 
length ;  but  the  passages  in  prose  which  are  sup- 
posed to  betray  his  youthful  style  are  far  more 
doubtful.  Taking  the  play  as  a  whole,  however, 
the  careful  reader  will  see  that  It  belongs  em- 
phatically to  the  poet's  mature  period ;  that  its 
atmosphere,  its  weight  of  thought,  its  grasp  of 
the  dramatic  problem,  in  fine,  its  entire  trend,  is 
that  of  the  poet*3  middle  age ;  that  the  fragments 
of  the  early  play  or,  what  is  more  likely,  the 
early  sketch  which  was  long  afterwards  taken  up 
and  completed,  are  but  a  few  naked  boulders 
scattered  over  the  gi*een  landscape,  hinting 
indeed  to  the  practiced  eye  of  a  former  geologic 
epoch,  but  in  no  sense  changing  the  present 
one.     • 

The  true  and  best  name  for  the  play  is  AIV% 
Well  That  Ends  Welly  and  there  is  no  title  in 
Shakespeare  that  suggests  so  completely  the 
moral  problem  involved  in  the  action.  It  turns 
upon  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  end  will  jus- 
tify the  means ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  drama, 
Is  all  well  that  ends  well?  The  very  pith  of 
Shakespeare,  as  also  of  practical  life,  lies  in  the 
ethical  conflict  between  the  instrumentalies  to  be 
employed,  and  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  em- 
ploying them.     Is  evil  never  to  be  done  that  good 
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may  come?  If  so,  when,  and  when  not?  Let 
us 'State  the  question  in  a  more  exact  form:  Is 
the  lesser  good  never  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
greater,  in  the  case  of  an  irreconcilable  collision 
between  them?  Always,  says  Shakespeare.  Is 
the  greater  good  ever  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
lesser?  Never,  says  Shakespeare.  But  what  if 
the  good  to  be  sacrificed  seems  on  a  par  with  the 
good  to  be  attained?  Then  the  matter  becomes 
a  sort  of  an  ethical  puzzle,  about  which  people 
will  divide  into  two  opposite  camps.  Such  a  puz- 
zle is  the  play  of  AlVs  Well  That  Ends  Well; 
the  good  to  be  used  and  the  good  to  be  reached 
seem  to  cancel  each  other ;  the  means  and  the 
end  are  in  a  sort  of  balance  which  the  im- 
partial judgment  suffers  not  to  descend  on  either 
side. 

Helena  is  the  character  in  whom  these  moral 
contradictions  are  sharpened  to  the  point  of  ab- 
solute hostility ;  her  end  and  her  means  remain  to 
the  last  in  sorest  opposition.  Though  chaatft-in 
her  object  she  is  unchaste  in  her^methgd;  she 
seeks  to  save  domestic  purity  by  an  act  of  im- 
parity. She  is  the  woman  who  makes  her  own 
husband  disloyal  in  intention,  but  loyal  in  deed, 
makes  him  consciously  corrupt,  but  unconsciously 
true.  This  opposition  between  the  conscious  and 
unconcious  acts  of  the  husband  Bertram  is  set 
forth  by  the  poet  in  the  dialogue  between  the  Eling 
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and   Diana,  the  latter  being  the  instrument  of 
Helena:  — 

King:  Wlierefore  hast  thoa  accased  him  all  this  while? 

Diana:  Becaase  he's  guilty,  and  he  is  not  goilty. 

He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he'll  swear  to  it, 
I'll  swear  I  am  a  maid  and  he  knows  not. 

What  he  knows  and  what  he  does  not  know 
make  the  moral  collision  —  guilty  in  purpose,  in- 
nocent in  fact.  It  is  the  wife  who  has  thrown  the 
husband  into  this  collision,  yet  with  the  design  of 
saving  him,  the  very  violation  of  Family  she  turns 
to  the  means  of  fulfilling  the  function  of  the 
Family.  Husband  and  wife  show  the  two  obverse 
sides  of  the  one  leading  question;  her  intention 
is  good,  but  her  act  very  dubious;  his  intention  is 
bad,  but  his  act,  taken  by  itself,  proper.  It  is 
clear  that  Helena  has  not  the  introspective  nature, 
she  is  not  much  worried  with  moral  scruples,  she 
sees  the  good  end,  takes  the  direct  means  without 
questioning  them,  and  completes  the  act.  In  this 
respect  she  is  in  striking  contrast  to  Hamlet^j^ho 
remains  everlastingly  _cmighJLiiL^e__struggle  be- 
tween conscience  and  the  deed.  On  the  contrary 
s&e  shows  an  afiBnity  with  Shakespeare's  great 
heroes  ofactjon  like  Henry  the  Fifth.  But  she 
can  endure  supremely  as  well  as  act,  she  also  shows 
the  woman's  faith  repeatedly,  a  reliance  upon  the 
world-order  which  is  to  supplement  both  the  in- 
dividual deed  and  patience. 


*• « 
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In  HeleDa  wo  clearly  see  the  outlines  one  of 
Shakespeare's  great  mediatorial  women,  but 
placed  inamore  trying  situation  than  any  of  them. 
They  all  have  and  must  have  a  common  trait  —  a 
deeply  reconciling  spirit,  which  can  see  thejgsser 
and  surrender  it  for  the  greater;  they  disguise, 
prevaricate,  fib  openly,  circumvent  parent  and 
even  the  law,  to  reach  the  higher  end.  Formal 
tmth  of  every  kind  they  immolate  for  their  great 
ethical  object,  which  is  usually  the  healing  of 
some  disruption  in  the  Family;  in  general,  they 
sacrifice  the  Moral  to  the  Institutional.  All  of 
them  do  thus  —  Portia,  Rosaliud,  Viola,  Imogen, 
down  to  Anne  Piige;  we  follow  them  with  delight 
and  applaud  in  them  just  this  strength  which  gives 
them  mastery  over  their  life's  problem.  But 
when  we  come  to  Helena  we  call  a  halt,  and  ask, 
Is  not  that  which  she  sacrifices  a  higher  spiritual 
good  than  the  end  attained?  Is  the  price  worth 
the  purchase,  and  does  not  mediation  for  once  cut 
off  its  own  head  ? 

In  this  dualism  we  have  to  leave  the  character, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  poet  himself 
intended  her  to  be  left  just  there.  She  is  the  ex- 
treme, she  knows  her  own  trend,  and  has  the 
adage  on  her  lips.  All's  well  that  ends  well;  she 
repeats  it,  and  both  times  she  sinks  the  means  out 
of  sight  in  the  end  ;  it  clearly  states  the  principle 
to  which  she  squares  her  life.  In  her  case  media- 
tion through  the  woman  has  touched  the  point  of 
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self -negation  y  and  can  be  poshed  no  further  with- 
out making  ber  tragic. 

In  this  play  there  is  a  comic  element,  but  it  is 
not  paramount;  the  earnest  side  of  the  action 
constitutes  the  larger  and  more  important  portion. 
The  divisions  should  now  be  called  the  serious  and 
comic  threads ;  whereas,  in  Pure  Comedy,  they 
are  named  the  high  and  low  comic  threads.  Upon 
this  foundation  the  contrast  is  different,  and,  in- 
deed, more  profound;  the  sober  and  the  sportive 
phases  of  life  are  brought  together,  instead  of  two 
distinct  sportive  phases.  Nor  is  the  solid  ground 
of  reality  abandoned  —  that  is,  no  ideal  realm  is 
introduced  in  order  to  solve  the  conflict.  Still, 
it  has  the  essential  form  of  the  Mediated  Drama, 
in  which  a  disruption  of  family  or  society  is 
healed  and  a  restoration  takes  place,  ending  in 
the  union  of  the  separated  members.  On  the 
whole,  the  coloring  is  rather  somber,  and,  at 
times,  unpleasant,  though  not  without  many  light 
hues  playing  around  the  picture. 

The  action  lies  in  the  Family,  and  mainly  after 
marriage.  The  husband  is  forced  to  marry 
against  his  will ;  thus  one  element  of  true  union 
is  wanting,  namely,  reciprocated  affection.  The 
wife  alone  possesses  the  emotional  element  at  the 
be£:innincr.  The  course  of  the  drama  will  show 
how  she  succeeds  in  winning  the  love  of  her 
spouse,  and  thus  placing  the  Family  on  its  true 
foundation.     The  woman  is  here  seen  pursuing 
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the  object  which,  for  her,  is  the  highest  and  most 
worthy ;  the  domestic  institution  is  her  supreme 
end.  It  is  her  pertinacity  and  her  devotion  which 
rescue  and  secure  the  endangered  bond.  The 
ethical  movement  is,  therefore,  from  a  marriage 
resting  on  unrequited  affection  to  a  marriage 
resting  on  requited  affection ;  it  is  the  man  who 
is  wanting  in  the  proper  emotion,  and  it  is  the 
woman  who  not  only  possesses  it  herself,  but  also 
excites  it  in  the  bosom  of  her  husband. 

Thus  the  theme  is  beautiful  and  noble,  but  its 
treatment  is  the  great  point  of  dispute.  Helena, 
whose  name  calls  up  in  the  play  that  of  Helen  of 
Troy,  seems  to  be  too  much  of  a  husband-seeker 
to  be  agreeable  to  her  own  sex  —  who  demand, 
in  theory  at  least,  that  the  man  do  the  wooing. 
Still,  after  being  married,  she  pursues  her  truest 
object  —  the  reconciliation  of  her  husband.  But, 
as  already  indicated  that  which  gives  the  great- 
est offense  is  the  means  which  she  employs  to 
effect  her  purpose.  She  U^  in  the  highest  de- 
[ree,  a  will-character  ;  she  is  determined  to  carry 
out  lier  purpose  ;  no  ordinary  punctilio  can  stop 
her.  Still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  her  end 
is  no  mere  individual  whim,  but  the  supreme  end 
of  female  nature,  namely,  the  true  existence  of 
the  Family. 

The  action,  being  mediatorial,  naturally  falls 
into  three  main  movements.  The  first  portrays 
the  love  of  Helena  for  Bertram  —  who  does  not 
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requite  it  —  and  their  forced  marriage ;  for  the 
King  couimandsy  and  the  mother  favors,  the 
match;  but  Bertram »  under  the  advice  of  his  evil 
genius,  ParoUes,  refuses  to  submit.  The  second 
movement  shows  the  separation  of  the  pair, 
through  the  flight  of  Bertram  and  his  apparently 
impossible  conditions  of  union ;  but  Helena  ful- 
fills the  conditions  with  success  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  hand  Bertram  discovers  and  gets 
rid  of  his  evil  genius,  and  is  thus  prepared  for  a 
return  both  to  country  and  family.  The  third 
movement  is  the  restoration,  which  exhibits  the 
punishment  and  repentance  of  Bertram,  and  its 
culminati:)n  lies  in  the  complete  unity  of  affection 
of  husband  and  wife. 

I. 

1.  The  drama  is  not  as  complex  as  is  customary 
with  Shakespeare.  The  central  figure  is  Helena, 
from  the  beginning,  and  the  minor  threads  are 
somewhat  disjointedly  developed.  She  employs 
as  her  instruments  two  leading  groups ;  the  one  is 
at  Rousillon,  headed  by  the  Countess,  mother  of 
Bertram  ;  the  other  at  Paris,  headed  by  the  King. 
Thus  the  two  institutions  —  Family  and  State  — 
come  to  her  aid  through  their  representatives. 
She  has  been  brought,  up  by,  this  Countess  of- 
Rousillon,  who  has  treated  her  as  a  mother  treats 
her  own  child.  The  son  of  the  Countess,  Ber- 
tram, has  al^so  been  reared  in  the  same  household; 
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thus  the^w6-4iaye'  seen  each  other  from  infancy, 
and,  on  the  part  of  Helena,  the  relation  has  re- 
salted  in  a  deep  and  intense  love.  With  this  love 
the  drama  starts.  Helena  is  proud  of  the  mem- 
ory of  her  dead  father,  who  was  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, but  hid  image  has  been  crowded  out  of  her 
mind  by  that  of  Bertram.  The  latter,  however, 
has  now  gone  to  the  French  court,  at  Paris ;  this 
separation  Helena  cannot  endure;  she  must  over^ 
come  the  obstacle  in  some  way.  Here  we  acquire 
the  first  insight  into  her  character. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  scene  her  soliloquy 
strikes  the  key-note  of  her  conduct.  She  has  the 
fullest  faith  in  self-determinaton ;  she  believes 
that  our  remedies  lie  in  ourselves,  and  not  in  any 
external  power — not  even  in  heaven,  which 
"  gives  us  free  scope."  Our  designs  fail  because 
we  ourselves  are  to  blame.  Her  resolution  is 
heroic.  She  almost  denies  that  jthcre  is  anything 
impossible;  it  is  only^Iack  of  purpose  in  men. 
Such  she  declares  to  be  her  conviction,  and  we 
may  now  expect  proportionate  deeds.  But  the 
special  article  of  her  faith,  which  is  applicable  to 
her  present  case,  is  that  merit  will  always  master 
love;  that  she  can  win  Bertram  by  her  desert, 
whatever  the  opposition  may  be: 

<*  Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense,  and  do  suppose 
Wliat  hath  been  cannot  be.    Who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merit  that  did  miss  her  love?  *' 
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Here  we  see  the  female  will-character  more 
strongly  manifested  than  it  is  in  Portia  even.  It 
will  not  lack  opportunities  for  the  severest  trial 
hereafter. 

Already  a  problem  is  bef  ot^e  her ;  love  demands 
the  presence  of  its  dear  object  —  Bertram  is 
away.  By  what  means  can  her  longing  eyes  be 
brought  to  rest  upon  him  again?  She  is  ready 
at  once  with  a  plan  —  a  plan,  however,  which  in- 
tends not  to  be  satisfied  with  mere  vision,  but 
which  proposes  to  reach  the  full  fruition  of  love 
in  marriage.  The  King  is  sick  with  a  mortal 
malady,  as  is  supposed,  and  has  been  given  up 
by  his  physicians.  She  has  a  prescription,  left  by 
her  father,  which  will  exactly  meet  the  ease. 
Off  she  starts  for  Paris,  after  having  revealed 
the  whole  matter  to  her  foster-mother  —  the 
good  Countess  —  who,  though  doubtful  of  the 
success  of  the  project,  yields  to  the  strong  deter- 
mination of  Helena,  and  gives  consent  to  the 
journey.  The  mother,  too,  exhibits  no  objec- 
tion to  the  alliance  of  her  son  with  the  poor 
orphan. 

Great  is  Helena's  success  at  the  court;  she 
completely  cures  the  Eang,  who,  in  his  gratitude, 
offers  to  her  in  marriage  the  choice  of  any  noble- 
man in  attendance  upon  him.  Bertram  is  there  — 
her  selection  is,  hence,  easy  and  speedy.  But 
he  protests,  his  main  ground  of  refusal  being 
difference  of  rank.     The  King,  however,  answers 
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his  argument  by  placing  merit  above  birth,  and 
is  ready  to  confer  upon  her  a  noble  title ;  his 
utterances  are  the  more  effective  on  this  head^ 
since  his  descent  is  so  much  higher  than  Ber- 
tram's. Still,  the  latter  is  not  persuaded,  and 
says  that  he  cannot  love  her,  and  will  not  strive 
to  love  her.  Then  the  Monarch  employs  his 
authority  and  commands  the  marriage  to  take 
place.  The  young  man  apparently  submits, 
takes  the  hand  of  his  bride,  and  is  mari'ied  that 
night. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Helena  has  on  her  side 
both  the  mother  and  the  King,  who  represent, 
respectively,  the  institutions  of  the  Family  and 
the  State.  The  two  persons  of  highest  rank, 
authority,  and  experience  agree  in  preferring 
merit  to  birth ;  they  accept  the  poor  physician's 
daughter  as  their  worthy  peer  —  the  one  admits 
her  to  relationship,  the  other  to  nobility.  Ber- 
tram cannot  well  resist  such  powers;  he  can  get 
rid  of  them  only  by  flight. 

Bertram  is  a  young  nobleman  —  a  little  wild, 
but  not  inherently  mean  or  vicious.  He  pos- 
sesses courage,  and  is  proud  of  his  aristocratic 
lineage,  but  is  inexperienced,  and  is  not  hard  to 
lead  astray.  The  possibility  of  his  appreciating 
Helena  is  never  lost ;  there" is"nb Ingrained  "djabol- 
jsmlialhis  Jiature.  ~  That  which  causes  him  to 
stumble  is  bad  company  and  bad  advice,  which 
are  concentrated  in  his  favorite  friend  and  attend- 
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anty  Parolles.  To  the  worthless  character  of 
this  man  Bertram  is  at  first  utterly  blind ;  and  it 
is  the  second  thread  of  the  drama  which  exhibits 
the  gradual  unmasking  of  Parolles,  so  that  even 
Bertram  sees  his  real  nature. 

2.  Parolles,  therefore,  should  be  viewed  in  his 
proper  connection  with  the  play.  He  is  the  evil 
principle  which  must  be  eliminated  before  res- 
toration is  possible.  His  character  seems  to  be 
well  understood  by  all  except  his  victim.  He  is 
a  liar,  coward,  braggart,  and  libertine.  His  first 
talk  with  Helena,  in  which  he  argues  against 
virginity,  reveals  a  leading  trait.  The  scenes 
with  old  Lafeu  show  both  his  boasting  and  his 
cowardice.  A  punishment  is  in  store  for  him, 
wherein  his  baseness  and  perfidy  will  receive  their 
penalty,  after  being  fully  revealed.  Upon  the 
advice  of  such  a  counselor  Bertram  resolves  to 
flee  from  France  and  enter  the  Florentine  war, 
which  was  then  breaking  out.  At  home  he  can 
no  longer  remain,  with  both  institutions  against 
him.  Yet  he  has  good  ground  of  complaint  — 
the  act  of  the  King  in  forcing  the  marriage  was 
arbitrary  and  unjust.  The  right  of  love,  in  his' 
case  at  least,  was  violated,  which  right  the  Poet 
always  vindicates  for  woman.  His  flight,  there- 
fore, has  its  justification,  though  not  for  any 
reason  given  by  Parolles ;  his  return  must  take 
place  through  his  own  free  will. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Clown  performs  his 
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usual  duty  of  giving  a  comic  reflection  of  the 
leading  theme.  He,  too,  wants  to  get  married; 
his  rude  jests  always  pertain  to  the  sensual  side 
of  marriage.  A  certain  Isabel  is  his  lady-love, 
whom,  however,  he  wishes  to  change  off  after  he 
has  been  to  court.  The  Clown's  part  is  here  very 
slight;  he  is  mainly  a  messenger,  who  must  be 
joined  to  the  group  around  the  Countess  of 
Eousillon. 

n. 

1.  The  second  movement  starts  with  this  sep- 
aration of  man  and  wife.  Bertram  has  gone,  and 
in  departing  has  imposed  certain  conditions  upon 
Helena  which  he  deems  it  impossible  for  her  to 
fulfill.  But  little  does  he  imagine  the  deep  cun- 
ning and  strong  will  of  her  whom  he  rejects. 
She  will  accomplish  his  supposed  impossibilities 
without  his  knowing  it;  her  only  way  of  success 
is  to  bring  him,  unconsciously,  to  fulfill  his  own 
conditions.  For  this  purpose  she  slips  away 
from  her  home,  after  leaving  a  written  request 
that  the  Countess  should  induce  her  fugitive  son 
to  return  as  soon  as  possible.  She  gives  out  that 
she  is  going  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Jacques,  and  she  leaves  the  people  at  home 
with  an  impression  to  this  effect. 

But  her  object  becomes  manifest  when  we  next 
find  her  at  Florence,  whither  young  Bertram  has 
returned,  after  having  obtained  great  fame  and 
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honor  in  the  war.  Indeed,  she  has  spied  oat  the 
very  means  of  accomplishing  her  purpose,  and  is 
about  to  set  it  in  motion.  This  is  the  young 
maiden,  Diana,  whom  <*  the  amorous  count  solicits 
in  the  unlawful  purpose."  Bertram,  under  ther 
guidance  of  Parollcs,  seems  to  be  leading  the  life 
of  a  gay  libertine  at  Florence  ;  the  snare  is  laid  for 
him  throuo;h  this  weakness  —  he  is  caus^ht  throu^^h 
his  lust.  That  such  an  act  should  be  done  by 
Helena  is  repugnant  —  is  the  great  blot  on  the 
play.  Her  end  is  a  true  one  and  a  most  noble 
one  —  it  is  to  restore  the  disrupted  relation  be- 
tween her  husband  and  herself.  But  her  instru- 
mentality is  offensive  in  a  very  strong  degree,  and 
casts  a  dark  shade  upon  her  character.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  no  violation  of  chastity  on  her  part, 
but  she  is  willing  to  make  her  husband  believe 
that  there  is,  and  thereby  cause  him,  uncon- 
sciously, to  fulfill  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
himself.  As  far  as  his  will  is  concerned,  it  is  an 
act  of  incontinence,  of  which  he  is  the  intentional 
instrument,  and  of  which  she  reaps  the  reward. 
Shakespeare  has  made  his  heroines  perform  many 
deeds  of  doubtful  morality  for  the  sake  of  love ; 
they  lie,  run  away  .from  home,  violate  the  will  of 
parents,  put  on  disguises,  and  deceive  in  every 
possible  manner ;  but  Helena  outstrips  them  all, 
for  she,  in  order  to  be  married,  is  ready  to  de- 
stroy what  seems  to  be  almost  the  very  founda- 
tion of  marriage. 
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Diana  and  her  mother  are  easily  induced  to 
lend  their  aid^  when  they  learn  that  Helena  is 
really  a  wife,  and  her  object  is  restoration  to  her 
hosband.  She  has,  therefore,  succeeded  com- 
pletely in  this  second  attempt;  Bertram's  re- 
quirements are  fulfilled,  but  he  is  as  far  removed 
from  her  as  before,  for  the  restoration  can  be 
complete  only  through  the  conscious  purpose. 
But  already  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
external  surroundings  of  Bertram,  which  will 
prepare  him  for  an  internal  change,  and  render 
a  new  life  possible.  This  is  the  discovery  which 
he  makes  of  his  evil  genius,  Parolles.  Here  a 
new  thread  begins,  which  runs  through  the 
second  movement,  and  which  may  now  be  taken 
up  and  unfolded. 

2.  Parolles  has  had  his  character  described 
already ;  it  is  well  known  to  Helena  and  also  to  the 
Countess,  who  regrets  his  influence  over  her  son. 
But  it  is  old  Lafeu  who  has  discovered  his  inhe- 
rent cowardice,  and  has  the  boldness  to  warn 
Bertram  against  trusting  him  too  far.  Still,  the 
young  Count  disregards  the  admonition,  and 
takes  Parolles  with  himself  to  Florence,  where 
the  evil  influence  of  such  a  companion  is  plainly 
indicated  in  the  way  of  lustful  indulgence. 
Bertram  is,  however,  a  man  of  courage ;  now  his 
friend  is  to  be  shown  to  him  as  a  coward.  An 
ambush  is  laid  for  Parolles,  when  he  pretends  to 
return  to  the  field  for  his  lost  drum ;  he  is  seized 
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by  some  soldiers^  and  is  deceived' into  belieying 
that  he  is  a  prisoner  of  the  enemy.  Blindfolded, 
he  is  brought  into  the  presence  of  Bertram,  and 
asked  certain  questions.  All  his  mean  traits  are 
at  once  unmasked  before  the  eyes  of  his  aston- 
ished friend;  his  lying,  treacherous  and  cowardly 
nature  is  revealed  beyond  a  dou^t.  This  is  the 
end  of  their  friendship. 

Bertram  has  now  discovered  and  got  rid  of  his 
evil  genius,  and  largely  of  the  evil  element  of 
his  own  character.  For  he  was  easily  influenced, 
and,  indeed,  was  the  victim  of  bad  company. 
His  instincts  were  generous  and  honorable. 
But,  like  many  young  men  of  rank,  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  pander.  Now  his  true  nature  is 
free  to  work  itself  out  and  exhibit  its  proper 
traits.  It  is  noticed  that  the  letter  of  his  mother 
produced  upon  him  a  deep  impression  — ahnost 
changed  him  into  another  man.  He  has  also 
heard  of  the  rumor  of  Helena's  death,  of  which 
he  was  the  cause ;  he  confesses  that  he  is  mourn- 
ing for  her.  Such  are  the  influences  which  are 
now  working,  unobstructed,  upon  his  soul;  no 
Parolles  is  standing  in  the  way.  The  result  of 
the  second  movement,  therefore,  is  that  Bertram 
has  been  unconsciously  fulfilling  the  conditions 
of  marriage.  The  first  condition,  which  may  be 
called  the  external  one,  is  fulfilled  through  the 
device  of  Helena ;  but  the  second  condition, 
which  may  be  called  the  internal  one,  can  be'seen 
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in  the  gradual  preparation  of  his  mind  for  a  re- 
torn  of  the  old  relations  — in  the  softening  of  his 
hatred  toward  Helena  into  genuine  affection. 


m. 

The  third  movement  shows  a  change  of  place, 
which  corresponds  to  the  spiritual  change  —  all 
parties  have  returned  home  to  France.  Bertram 
appears  in  the  presence  of  his  mother  and  the 
King,  he  confesses  his  repentance  for  his  deed, 
and  obtains  reconciliation.  Thus  the  institu- 
tional world,  from  which  he  had  torn  himself 
away,  receives  him  back  to  its  bosom,  after  he 
has  manifested  adequate  contrition  for  the  past. 
Also,  a  new  alliance  with  the  daughter  of  Lafeu 
is  in  process  of  negotiation,  and  it  is  a  good  sign 
of  his  mental  condition  that  he  receives  coldly 
the  proposal.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  restor- 
ation will  be  incomplete  till  he  be  restored  to 
Helena,  and  find  out  what  she  has  done  for  the 
sake  of  their  union. 

Bertram  has  already  declared  that  her  devotion 
and  death  have  changed  his  former  dislike  into 
love ;  he  has  also  expressed  repentance  for  his 
harsh  treatment  of  her.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  his  emotion  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  ready 
for  the  Family.  The  main  instrument  for  this 
purpose  is  again  the  disguised  Diana,  who  here 
appears    before    the    King    demanding   justice 
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against  Bertram.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  is 
that  her  disguise  has  to  be  revealed.  The  device 
of  Helena,  who  now  steps  forth  on  the  scene, 
is  made  known;  Bertram  sees  that  his  conditions, 
which  he  deemed  impossible,  are  fulfilled;  this 
is,  however,  only  a  new  evidence  of  her  devotion. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  already  he  has 
declared  his  love  —  which  is  the  true  basis  of  their 
union,  and  not  this  external  stratagem  of  which 
he  was  the  unconscious  victim,  and  which  shows 
only  the  extent  of  her  sacrifice.  Thus  the 
restoration  is  complete;  Bertram  is  restored  to 
the  king,  mother,  wife.  But  the  main  success 
is  that  of  Helena.  She  has  not  only  brought 
back  her  husband,  when  he  had  fled  beyond  the 
reach  of  maternal  and  regal  authority,  but  also 
she  has  conquered  his  internal  nature,  and 
brought  him  under  the  yoke  of  love. 

Thus  we  behold  in  this  comedy  as  in  the  others 
the  Separation,  Mediation,  Restoration;  also  the 
serious  and  the  comic  threads.  ParoUes,  who 
furnishes  the  chief  comic  element,  has  often 
been  compared  to  Falstaff ;  the  afiFair  of  the 
drum  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  exploit  of  the 
Fat  Knight  at  Gadshill;  in  character  also  the 
two  have  a  number  of  similar  points.  The  Poet's 
use  of  I^iaguise  is  noteworthy  throughout  the 
play,  a  man  like  ParoUes  lives  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinuous  falsehood  and  concealment ;  his  mask  has 
to  be  stripped  off  by   another  mask ;  Disguise 
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is  served  up  to  itself.  Helena  has  to  assume  the 
garb  of  a  pilgrim  and  hide  herself  in  many  forms 
of  untruth  in  order  to  bring  forth  truth.  The 
world  of  appearance  dances  before  our  eyes  in 
pleasing  delusion,  but  it  is  a  lie  to  which  man  and 
woman  must  give  the  lie,  destroying  it  through 
itself.     Says  a  character  in  this  play:  — 

Only  in  this  disgttise  I  think  it  no  sin 
To  cozen  him  that  would  unjustly  win. 

The  grand  masquerade  of  delusive  shapes  is 
unmasked  at  last  and  the  real  essence  of  things 
is  shown ;  this  process  of  unmasking  through  a 
new  mask  is  the  comic  play  of  circumstance  and 
character,  and  we  see  the  whole  world  of  Disguise 
in  all  its  shapes  of  folly,  delusion,  falsehood,  and 
appearance,  uncovered  by  Disguise,  and  revealing 
what  is  eternal  and  true. 

In  this  drama  also  we  discern  the  commingling 
of  Romanic  and  Teutonic  elements.  The  serious, 
elevated  portion,  which  is  chiefly  written  in  verse, 
is  of  Italian  origin,  and  is  taken  from  a  novel  by 
Boccaccio,  which  was  translated  into  English 
before  Shakepeare'stime  and  printed  in  Paynter's 
Palace  of  Pleasure  ( 1566 ) .  The  comic  portion  is, 
as  far  as  known, Shakespeare's  invention;  he  has 
added  the  characters  of  ParoUes  and  the  Clown, 
as  well  as  Laf  eu  and  the  Countess.  The  story  of 
Bertram  and  Helena,  which  is  Boccaccio's,  shows 
little  characterization  in  the  original,  but  it  f  urn* 
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ishes  the  scaffolding  upon  which  the  Poet  ar- 
ranges his  characters.  He  makes  out  of  them  a 
living  varied  world,  which  also  has  its  incident 
or  history.  An  interesting  trait  of  Helena,  found 
in  the  novel  but  hardly  brought  out  in  Shakes- 
peare, is  the  healing  power  of  woman  who  is 
celebrated  in  many  a  ballad  and  legend  as  skilled 
in  medicine  and  even  in  surgery.  In  early  times 
among  Gothic  and  Celtic  peoples  ladies  of  rank 
were  famous  leeches  and  healers.  (See  Percy's 
Reliques,  I,  1,4.)  This  suggests  her  mediato- 
rial function ;  in  Shakespeare's  comedies  she  is 
the  chief  spiritual  healer. 

As  Schlegel  has  remarked,  old  age  haa  jeceived 
superb  treatnoent^ injhe^ljresenrplay.  There  are 
iirfact  so  many  old  people  in  it  that  it  takes  a 
special  color  from  their  presence.  No  less  than 
four,  th3  Kiiig,_the  Countess,.  Lafeu  and  the 
Florentine  "Widow ;  all  of  them  have  a  common 
attribute,  they  appreciate  JFIelena,  are  brilliant 
reflectors  of  her  merit,  as  she  is  not  inclined  to 
blow  her  own  trumpet.  Age  with  it^^lm  wis- 
dom is  essentially  appreciative,  and  loves  to  see 
the  worth  of  youth,  since  the  time  of  rivalry  is 
past.  But  after  reflecting  the  central  figure  in 
common,  these  old  people  are  strongly  individ- 
ualized. TheJSling_Jsja_  sufferer,  and  shows  a 
sweet  patience,  though  quite  impatient  of  wrong 
and  folly ;  but  chiefly  he  has  transcended  king- 
ship itself  and  prefers   merit  to  birth.     In  like 
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manner  the  good  Countess  is  stronger  than  the 
limits  of  rank;  most  motherly,  too,  she  is  toward 
her  orphan  charge,  and  enters  sympathetically 
into  the  young  woman's  love,  siding  with  her 
against  her  own  son ;  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  but 
nobler  than  birth.  Lafeu,  the  susceptible  old 
man,  a  courtier,  yet  hater  of  shams,  full  of  gal- 
lantry and  sincerity  —  how  he  delights  to  set  off 
Helena  in  his  rhapsodies !  Fond  of  his  jest,  he 
is  in  earnest ;  when  most  polite  we  believe  him 
most;  ceremony  has  not  quenched,  but  preserves 
his  sympathy. 

The  four  main  women  of  this  play  show  a  com- 
mon trait;  they  alLhave. artifice,  disguise,  in- 
trigue, yet  with  a  good  purpose  beyond,  these 
weapons .  They  are  match-makers ,  they  overcome 
obstacles  by  deceit,  **  lawful  deceit,"  as  one  of 
them  names  it.  Herein  again  they  all  reflect 
Helena  as  well  as  the  thought  of  the  play  —  the 
moral  antagonism  between  means  and  end.  After 
Helena  the  most  daring  woman  in  this  way  is 
Diana,  who  employs  her  skill  in  a  very  critical 
situation,  and  who  gains  the  admiration  of  the 
King  for  her  deed: 

Tboa  kept*st  a  wife  herself,  thyself  a  maid. 

She  has  the^omgound.otaudacity  and  modesty, 
of  romantip_adyenturaand  ethical  purpose,  which 
is  the  stuff  of  which  Shakespeare  makes  his 
heroines.     But  we  must  notice,  that  if  she  helps. 
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she  is  helped  even  more ;  though  a  means  for  an- 
other,  she  is  a  still  better  means  for  herself; 
previously  impoverished,  she  can  now  marry  with 
a  handsome  dower.  The  Florentine  Widow,  the 
mother  of  Diana,  gives  her  assent  when  she  hears 
the  plan,  deeming  the  deception  ^Mawful,"  be- 
cause of  its  end ;  she  applauds  when  old  what  she 
would  have  done  when  young.  Even  the  Ciountess 
is  not  without  a  touch  of  the  same  trait,  though 
in  her  case  it  is  withdrawn  into  the  background ; 
for  is  it  not  the  part  of  the  good  mother  to  be  a 
good  match-maker? 

Thus  every  character  leads  back  to  Helena  as 
the  central  figure,  and,  to  a  degree  repeals  her 
spiritual  image.  Bertram  has  to  develop  up  to 
her,  and  reflect  her  too  in  his  appreciation ;  he 
starts  in  bitter  antagonism,  and  lays  all  stress 
upon  birth.  But  his  experience  of  life,  especially 
his  military  career,  has  brought  out  his  own  merit 
to  his  eye,  and  has  placed  it  above  his  rank;  he 
is  now  ready  to  see  worth  in  another,  is  ready  to 
recognize  Helena,  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  She 
has  seen  this  possibility  in  him  from  the  stiirt, 
and  persists  in  not  only  loving  him,  but  in  being 
the  Pi-ovidence  to  save  him.  The  strength  of  her 
afiFection  and  its  necessity  to  her  spring  from  the 
fact  that  the  two  were  reared  together  from  child- 
hood;  thus  her  love  has  gradually  grown  to  be 
life  itself.  The  best  thing  about  Bertram  is  that 
he  develops. 
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Helena  also  shows  a  continuous  unfolding 
through  the  play,  often  in  a  surprising  manner. 
When  she  first  confesses  her*  passion  to  the 
Countess  she  says :  — 

I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope  — 

Thus  Indian-like 
Religions  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  son,  that  looks  upon  his  worshiper 
But  knows  of  him  no  more. 

From  this  we  might  think  she  has  despaired ; 
not  a  bit  of  it;  under  resignation  is  just  the  green 
sprout  of  hope.  And  when  she  takes  the  pilgrim's 
garb,  we  might  think  she  has  given  up  her  pas- 
sion, and  may  turn  nun.  N;iy,  nay;  she  has  a 
very  difiFerent  thought  under  that  religious  dis- 
guise ;  she  is  to  make  her  husband  fulfill  *<  the 
great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love"  in  spite  of 
himself.  She  manifestly  develops  into  three 
supreme  qualities,  Patience,  Activity,  Trust ;  she 
can  endure,  yet  act,  and  then  commit  the  whole 
to  Providence,  saying,  •*  All's  well  that  ends 
well."  What  a  lofty  and  even  mighty  character ! 
Still  the  doubt  will  rise  about  her  means,  and  the 
dualism  again  enters  in  spite  of  admiration.  She 
knows  it,  Shakespeare  knows-  it;  listen  to  her 
and  his  reflections  on  the  plot  to  entrap  the  hus- 
band; that  plot 

Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed, 
And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act. 
Where  both  not  sin  and  yet  a  sinful  fact; 
But  let's  about  it. 
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Here  the  poet  gives  the  idea  of  his  own  play,  in 
its  moral  contradiction.  But  no  reflection,  **  let's 
about  it; ''  Helena  cuts  short  the  possible  rising 
scruple  by  the  deed. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a  subject, 
though  of  great  psychological  and  ethical  interest, 
is  suitable  for  art.  It  leaves  us  unreconciled ;  we 
stand  in  a  jar  between  the  moral  and  institutional 
order ;  we  commend  the  end  and  condemn  the 
means.  It  is  curious  to  see  what  the  various  critics 
have  thought.  Coleridge  calls  Helena  **  the  love- 
liest of  Shakespeare's  female  characters."  But  he 
saw  only  one  side  of  her,  the  one  healthy  bloom 
ing  cheek ;  her  paralytic  side  he  did  not  see. 
Gervinus  defends  her  gallantly,  by  dwelling  on 
her  end  and  slurring  over  the  means;  he  com- 
plains, however »  that  his  female  readers  will  not 
accept  his  explanation,  though  it  be  indisputable. 
Doubtless  he  is  right ;  few  women  will  take  Hel- 
ena into  their  society,  though  the  men  defend 
her.  Still  a  woman,  Mis.  Jameson,  has  greeted 
her  with  warm  approval.  But  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  in  this  drama  the  Poet's  art,  which 
has  elsewhere  brought  to  harmony  such  profound 
conflicts,  has  not  succeeded  altogether ;  his  ethical 
world  shows  a  deep  fissure  which  divides  it  into 
two  unreconciled  portions. 


THE  MJEBCHAITT  OF  VJEIHCE. 

This  play  is  the  culmination  of  the  comic  pe- 
riod of  Shakespeare.  He  had  written  comedies 
before  it  appeared,  but  now  he  pushes  up  to  the 
height ;  he  makes  the  very  principle  of  comedy 
into  a  comedy  which  shares  in  the  movement  of  the 
world's  history.  It  is  last  in  the  list  of  Francis 
Meres,  and  the  date  of  its  composition  hovers 
nigh  to  the  year  1598,  when  the  Poet  had  reached 
his  happiest  comic  development.  It  may  well  be 
placed  as  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  his  fifteen 
comedies. 

Better  than  any  other  play  of  the  Poet,  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  shows  us  the  soul  of  his 
comic  world.  It  is  a  mediated  drama  in  the  pro- 
foundest  sense,  portray mg  the  mediation  of  man 
in  pictures  taken  from  the  very  body  of  Time. 
The  Jewish  and  the  Christian  worlds  are  placed 
alongside  of  each  other,  are  shown  in  conflict,  are 
shown  in  transition  ;  the  one  passes  into  the  other 
through  the  doctrine  ofMercy,  which  is  not  only 
stated  in  the  poem,  but  is  employed  as  the  grand 
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mediatorial  instrument.    Thus  the  mightiest  event 
of  human  history,  the  mediation  of  the  individual, 
whereby  he  escapes  from  a  tragic  fate,  is  made 
into  a  comedy,  in  the  Shakespearian  sense  of  the 
word.     And  what  is  that  sweep  of  history  from 
antiquity  into  Christianity,  but  a  great  mediated 
drama?    There  is  the  dark,  threatening,  tragic 
element;  man  seems  fated,  but  he  is  rescued,  and 
,'    y'    the  end  is  happy.     Tlie  heart  of  history,  warm 
\]'   /        and  palpitating,   is  taken  out  of  its  temporal 
/  wrappage,  and  held  up  before  us  in  a  representa- 

tion which  is  the  diversion  of  an  evening. 

It  is  not,  then,  so  much  for  its  mere  literary 
merit,  which  is  of  the  highest  order;  not  so  much 
for  its  technical  dramatic  excellence,  which  is  also 
great,  that  we  are  going  to  study  this  play;  it  is 
for  its  theme,  for  its  idea.  Yet  the  task  is  not 
simple,  as  is  manifest  by  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  reigns  among  the  greatest  commentators 
in  regard  to  this  idea.  Take,  for  example,  three 
chief  German  writers  on  Shakespeare.  Elreyssig, 
though  not  wholly  consistent  in  his  statements, 
doubts  whether  there  be  any  single  thought  which 
will  unite  the  diverse  elements  of  the  play.  Ger- 
vinus  says  the  Poet  intends  to  portray  the  rela- 
tion of  man  to  property ;  this  is,  indeed,  one 
thread  of  tlie  drama,  but  not  the  only  one,  nor 
does  it  contain  the  thought  which  unifies  the 
work.  Ulrici  has  beheld  in  it  the  dialectic  na- 
":: .    ture  of  abstract  right ;  formal  justice,  pushed  to 
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excess,   becmriP*^   ita   own    nppnaito^jinr^    fnr^g^fn 

wr2J?g-  1^  was  Ulrici  who  first  applied  to  the 
play  the  legal  maxim  :  Summum  jxis^  summa  ivn 
juria.  He  goes  still  further,  and  shows  that  the 
Poet,  on  account  of  the  contradictory_xiature_of 
rig;ht,  introduces  the  doctrine  of  3Ierpy,  \^hich  is 
the  reconciling^ jgrinci pie.  In  this  instance,  and 
in  many  instances,  Ulrici  has  a  deeper  insight 
into  Shakespeare  than  any  other  commentator; 
around  his  view  the  exposition  of  the  present 
drama  must  turn  either  by  way  of  acceptance  or 
denial.  Ulrici,  however,  in  his  excellent  remarks 
(^Shakespeare*  s  Dramatische  Ku)i8t  Zweiter 
Theilj  8.  332 y  et  8eq.)y  seems  to  lay  stress 
upon  the  conflict  of  justice,  and  not  upon  its 
mediation,  though  he  certainly  suggests  the 
latter.  We,  however,  shall  seek  to  emphasize 
the  mediatorial  element,  as  it  reveals  itself  both 
in  the  characters  and  in  the  whole  society  of 
which  they  are  a  part.  For  it  is  mediation  which 
makes  comedy  in  general,  and  it  is  the  special 
manner  of  mediation  which  makes  this  particular 
comedy. 

In  the  Merchant  of  Venice^  accordingly,  we 
behold  a  conflicting  and  reconciling  element. 
The  conflicting  element  is  mainly  the  contest  be- 
tween Antonio  and  Shylock,  and  is  to  be  consid- 
ered first;  we  are  to  behold  the  dramatic 
economy  ordered  to  this  end,  and  to  watch  how 
•very  incident  contributes  either  to  call  forth 
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their  struggle,  or  to  harmonize  it  after  it  has- 
arisen.  A  glance  at  the  leading  events  of  the 
play  will  show  that  this  conflict  is  the  one  cen- 
tral point  from  which  the  entire  action  radi- 
ates—  which  organizes  and  vivifies  the  whole 
piece.  The  incidents  relating  to  Portia,  which, 
at  the  first  look,  seem  somewhat  remote  from  the 
main  action,  are  the  reconciling  part,  and  bring 
forth,  in  fact,  the  profoundest  mediation  of  the 
drama.  Bassanio  loves  Portia,  and  applies  to  his 
friend,  Antonio,  the  wealthy  merchant,  for  the 
money  to  carry  on  his  courtship  in  a  suitable 
style  of  magnificence.  For  magnificent  it  must 
be  since  it  requires  such  a  large  amount  of 
money,  and,  besides,  it  appears  already  to  have 
exhausted  his  own  purse.  In  this  fact  we  seethe 
motive  for  the  account  of  such  an  elaborate  woo- 
ing. Shakespeare  has  brought  before  us  lords 
and  princes,  with  grand  retinues,  suing  for  the 
hand  of  the  fair  Portia.  To  compete  with  these, 
Bassanio  has  to  apply  to  the  merchant  for  the 
ducats.  But  the  merchant's  ventures  are  all  at 
sea;  he  has  not  the  cash  on  hand,  hence  he  must 
go  to  the  money-lender.  This  brings  him  into 
contact  with  the  Jew,  and  the  main  circumstances 
of  the  play  are  thereafter  rapidly  developed. 
JiThus  Portia  was  indirectly  the  cause  of  Antonio's 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Jew,  and,  in  ideal 
justice,  the  Poet  makes  her  the  instrumentalily 
by  which  Antonio  is  released.     Even  the  inci- 
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-dents  of  the  last^ct^  which  take  place  after  the 
culmination  of  the  play,  are  logically  necessary 
for  the  harmonization  of  the  lesser  contradictions 
which  Eave^been  called  forth  by  the  main  strug- 
gle. Every  part  must  be  rounded  off  with  the 
perfection  of  art ;  no  shreds  are  left  to  draggle 
from  the  edges  of  this  well- woven  garment.  The 
Poet  is  like  the  sculptor,  who  finishes  the  finger- 
nail as  exquisitely,  in  its  way,  as  he  does  the 
face  —  the  expression  of  intelligence. 

The  general  movement  of  the  play,  therefore, 
lies  in  the  conflict  between  the  right  of  Property 
and  the  existence  of  the  Individual,  and  in  the 
mediation  of  this  conflict  through  the  Family, 
which  owes  its  origin,  in  the  present  case,  to  that 
same  individual  whom  it  rescues.  That  is,  the 
Family,  represented  by  Portia,  the  wife,  returns 
and  saves  the  man  who  aided,  by  his  friendship 
and  generosity,  to  bring  it  into  being.  All  the 
characters  of  the  play,  though  possessing  peculi- 
arities of  their  own,  must  be  seen  in  their  rela- 
tion to  this  fundamental  theme  of  the  work. 

There  are  three  essential  movements,  which 
may  be  named  in  order:  the  Conflict,  the  Medi- 
ation,  the  Return.  Of  the  firslTMovement  there 
are  two  threads,  showing,  respectively,  the  Prop^ 
erty-conflict  and  the  Love-conflict,  though  the 
former  is  raised  to  the  highest  spiritual  sig- 
nificance by  the  underlining  religious  element. 
These  two  threads,  moreover,  are  interwoven  in 
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the  subtlest  manner ;  still,  an  analysis  has  to  tea; 
them  asunder  temporarily.  In  the  first  threaJ 
the  antagonists  are  Antonio,  the  Christian,  and 
Shylock,  the  Jew.  Antonio  is  the  center  of  a 
group  of  five  friends,  who,  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
ingraft  themselves  upon  the  action ;  around  Shy- 
lock  also  are  to  be  placed  his  daughter,  Jessica, 
his  clownish  servant,  Gobbo  —  both  of  whom  are 
leaving  him  and  going  over  to  his  opponents  — 
and  his  friend.  Tubal.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  men  iu  these  personal  relations  is  this : 
Antonio  is  the  object  of  the  warmest  friendship, 
while  Shylock  is  disrupting  his  own  family  — 
driving  away  daughter  and  servant.  The  second 
thread  unfolds  the  Love-conflict,  which  has  here 
three  phases,  represented  by  Portia,  Jessica,  and 
Nerissa.  The  second  movement  —  the  Media- 
tion —  has  the  same  two  threads  —  the  Property- 
conflict  is  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  by 
Portia,  disguised  as  a  lawyer ;  the  Love-conflict 
has  ended  in  all  three  cases  with  a  happy  solu- 
tion, namely,  marriage.  But  both  friends  and 
lovers  have  been  torn  asunder  in  the  performance 
of  their  various  functions ;  hence  the  third  move- 
ment will  be  the  Return,  which  brings  all  to 
Belmont —  the  blissful  abode  of  harmony. 

I. 

The   first  movement,  accordingly,  unfolds  the 
realm  of  conflict  in  its  double  phase.     Two  legal 
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docuEoents  are  introduced,  which,  in  Jtheir^ery 
right  are  yiolating  right;  in  both,  the^outerjreal-^ 
izedJ-iawns"T;urning*'against  the  inner  Law  not 
yet  realized  in  forms  of  legality.  These  two 
documents  are  the  testament  of  Portia's  father, 
and  the  Jew's  contract  with  Antonio.  We  see 
Justice  and  Equity,  which  ought  to  remain  one 
and  in  harmony,  to  divide  and  to  be  set  against 
each  other ;  Law,  which  should  protect,  is  made 
to  assail  its  most  precious  trusts.  It  is  a  dualism 
which  cuts  to  the  heart  of  man  as  well  as  of 
social  order.  The  life  of  the  individual  is  as- 
sailed by  the  right  which  guards  it ;  the  Family 
is  disregarded  by  forcing  it  to  submit  in  its 
inner  essence  to  what  seems  an  outer  accident. 

1.  We  shall  start  with  the  conflict  between 
Antonio  and  Shylock,  which  we  have  called,  in  a 
general  way,  the  Property-conflict.  £ach  of 
these  men  has  a  good  and  a  bad  side  to  his  char- 
acter, though  in  different  degrees.  The  question, 
therefore,  arises — what  do  they  respectively 
represent?  What  principles  does  each  one 
maintain?  For  men,  without  some  great  motive 
lyino^  at  the  basis  of  their  action  and  giving  color 
to  their  endeavor,  can  have  ho  interest  for  us. 
It  is  the  conflict  of  these  principles,  represented 
and  carried  into  execution  by  men,  that  excites 
our  sympathy,  our  fear,  our  delight.  The  first 
thing  which  we  find  much  stress  laid  upon  is  that 
Shylock  is  a  Jew  —  a  circumstance  which  should 
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excite  our  careful  consideration.  The  Poet  evi- 
dently intends  to  portray  the_Jewisli  character, 
or  rather  the  Jewish  consciousness ,  in  one  of  its 
mJfiSfestationsT  Antonio's  religion  is  not  spec- 
ially dwelt  upon,  but  he  is  called  a  Christian, 
which  is  also  the  faith  of  those  around  him.  The 
Jew  thus  finds  himself  in  a  Christian  world, 
acting  and  dealing  with  men  of  a  strange  race 
and  strange  morality,  and  with  ends  in  life  far 
different  from  his  own.  Hence  the  possibility 
of  a  conflict,  both  of  nationalities  and  of  moral- 
ities. The  collision,  therefore,  which  supplies 
the  nerve  of  the  play,  may  be  stated,  in  a  general 
form,  to  be  between  Christianity  and  Judaism. 

But  mark  !  it  is  not  between  these  relio^ions^  as 
dogmatic  systems  of  Theology,  but  as^realized  in 
the  practical  life  of  men.  Antonio  is  a  Chris- 
tian —  not  that  he  goes  to  church  and  makes  long 
prayers  and  daily  rehearses  the  creed ;  he  does 
none  of  these  things  as  far  as  we  know;  but  a 
gejieral,  spirit  of  brotherhood  aud  generosity  ani- 
mates all  his  actions,  with  one  very  striking  ex- 
ception ;  a  liberality,  which  we  may  fairly  call 
ChristianT  is' ingrained  into  his  very  nature,  and 
i&"the  well-spring  of  his  conduct  in  his  dealings' 
with  his  fellow-men.  On  the  contrary,  Shylock 
exhibits  Judaism,  as  it  must  influence  the 
doings  of  those  who  act  according  to  its  prin- 
ciple ^tKough  there  is,  in  his  portraiture,  an  ele- 
ment foreign  to    Judaism,  which  must  not  be 
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forgotten.  To  be  sure,  the  religious  phase  is 
brought  into  more  prominence  in  his  character 
than  in  Antonio's,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  moral  consequences  of  that  system 
of  belief.  Shylock  carries  out  in  his  life  the 
faith  that  is  in  him,  with  the  utmost  logical  rigor 
and  bitterness. 

And  here  we  desire  to  lay  stress  upon  an  im- 
portant fact.  Shakespeare  has  nowhere,  in  any 
of  his  dramas,  made  religion,  as  snch^  the  prin- 
cipal motive.  This  was,  no  doubt,  intentional 
on  his  part,  for  no  man  understood  the  concrete 
nature  of  religion  —  religion  as  determining  the 
conduct  of  mankind  —  better  than  he.  In  this 
form  he  uses  it  continually.  But,  to  make  men 
die  for  an  abstract  principle  of  Theology,  Shakes- 
peare utterly  refused  —  and  he  was  right.  For 
we  all  say  that  religion  means  nothing  unless 
carried  out  in  life,  and  just  there  Shakespeare 
seizes  it  —  religion  in  action.  But  then,  in  this 
sphere,  the  religious  form  vanishes;  for  a  man 
may  be  of  the  highest  worth  and  integrity,  and 
still  refuse  to  conform  to  the  required  observ- 
ances. Who  can  tell  the  dijffercnce  between  such 
a  man  and  the  most  worthy  church-member,  in 
their  actions  towards  their  fellow-men?     Now, 

the  Drama  represents  just  this  —  man  in  action. 

_  111  _  I     '  -   — 

Hence,  if  it  be  universal,  it  must  take,  not  the 
religious,  but  the  ethical,  basis — for  all  men 
recc^nize  that.  "^         ^ 
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A  number  of  poets  of  very  high  rank  havo 
tried  to  embody  a  religious  theme  in  the  drama  — 
as  CalderoUy  Corncille,  and  Massinger.  But  the 
judgment  of  mankind  has  not  pronounced  these 
efforts  the  highest  products  of  Dramatic  Art.  In 
fact,  the  real  religious  Drama  is  found  in  the 
old  miracle  plays,  and  it  has  always  been  consid- 
ered a  great  advance  in  dramatic  form  when  that 
kind  of  plays  disappeared  into  the  regular  Drama. 
This  progress  is  an  historical  fact;  the  old  Mys- 
teries and  Moralities,  with  their  abstract  virtues, 
their  demons  and  angels,  devils  and  gods,  in  gen- 
eral—  with  their  wholly  external  way  of^  repre- 
sentation—  developed  iuto  motives  and  ends, 
into  freedom,  into  Shakespeare.  For  he  puts  the 
demon  and  the  angel  inside  of  .man  where  they 
belohg^^  No  longer  is  a  human  being  lured  on  to 
a  deed,  which  he  seemingly  cannot  help,  by  some 
irresistible  power  outside  of  his  own  nature. 
This,  then,  is  the  difficulty  with  the  religious 
Drama:  In  its  machinery  —  or,  if  you  please,  in 
its  mediations  —  the  self-determination  of  man  is 
obscured,  and  often  lost.  Hence  this  form  of 
the  Drama  has  disappeared  with  the  advancing 
consciousness  of  Freedom,  and  Shakespeare  has 
taken  special  pains  to  discard  it  in  all  its  forms. 

But  to  return.  It  was  said  that  the  collision 
existed  between  Christianity  and  Judaism,  not  as 
dogmatic  systems  of  Theology,  but  as  realized  in 
the  practical  life  of  men.     They  are  thus  internal, 
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sabjective,  and  determine  human  conduct.  It  is 
the  conflict  of  two  hostile  moralities,  and  the 
struggte  is  ethical  rather  than  religious.  We 
feel  that  the  consciousness  of  the  two  men  is 
entirely  different ;  that  their  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  are,  in  many  respects,  directly  opposite. 
Shylock  cannot  help  being  a  Jew  in  character 


any  more  than  being  a  Jew  in  nationality.  He 
is  no  vulgar  villain ;  he  acts  according  to  his  end 
in  life ;  given  his  moral  basis,  his  deeds  must 
follow.  He  is  not  altogether  a  comic  character; 
on  the  contrary,  he  belongs  in  part  to  Tragedy, 
for  he  is  the  bearer  of  one  of  the  two  great  col- 
liding principles,  and  it  is  his  principle  which  has 
gone  down  in  history,  and  which  must  again  go 
to  the  wall  in  every  conflict  with  the  profounder 
phases  of  modern  spirit.  We  see  the  destiny 
impending  over  him;  but  he  yields  —  as  the  Jews 
always  have  done  —  and  is  preserved.  The  Poet 
has  thus  made  him  the  type  of  his  race,  which 
avoids  the  Ufe-and-death  collision;  for,  like  him, 
the  Jew  has  lived  among  all  nations  without  being 
swallowed  up.  He  possesses  that  happy  admix- 
ture of  stubbornness  and  submission  which  has 
kept  him  from  being  destroyed  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  being  absorbed  on  the  other. 

The  cause  of  this  strange  preservation  lies  in 
the  nature  of  the  Jewish  faith ;  it  is  not  for  all 
men,  but  for  the  peculiar  people  of  God.  Hence 
it  is  not  a  religion  of  propagandism,  and  thus 
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avoids  any  struggle  with  dominant  systems. 
Still,  it  maintains  its  individuality,  and  has  a 
tenacity  which  can  spring  only  from  the  pro- 
foundest  conviction  —  or  rather,  in  its  most 
stubborn  forms,  from  a  complete  limitation  of 
Intelligence,  beyond  which  the  Hebrew  mind 
refuses  to  pass.  Thus  we  see  renewed,  though 
in  a  different  way,  the  contest  which  took  place 
1800  years  ago,  on  the  plains  of  Judea  —  the 
contest  which  forms,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant period  in  history,  and  upon  the  result  of 
which  our  entire  modern  civilization  has  turned. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  this  play  has  been  so  pop- 
ular, and  has  said  so  much  to  mankind,  when  the 
content  of  the  modern  world,  and  the  momentous 
struggle  for  its  existence,  loom  up  in  the  back- 
ground. We  cannot  help  noting  again  what 
permanent  and  universal  themes  the  Poet  seizes 
upon  as  materials  for  his  all-comprehensive 
genius ;  for  here  it  is  the  collision  between  two 
of  the  greatest  world-historical  epochs  —  between 
the  old  and  new  dispensation  —  which  lays  the 
imperishable  foundation  of  the  play. 

But  this  statement  of  the  collision  between 
Judaism  and  Christianity  is  still  too  abstract, 
and,  hence,  we  next  ask  —  what  is  the  content 
of  these  two  systems  of  religion,  especially  in 
their  influence  upon  the  practical  life  of  man- 
kind? What  objects  do  these  two  men  place 
before  themselves,  to  be  attained  by  their  living? 
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In  other  words,  what  is  their  end  in  life?  This 
gives  the  central  point — the  germinal  unit  — 
from  which  all  action  springs.  'Antonio  is  _a_ 
merchant,  but  it  is  plain  that  his  end  in  life  is 
not  money,  nor  can  it  be  any  Christian's.  An- 
tonio's purse  is  open  to  all  his  friends.  He  is 
the  center  of  a  jolly  crowd  of  good  fellows, 
though  he  himself  is  inclined  to  be  melancholy. 
In  such  a  position  we  can  easily  see  it  is  not 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  money.  A  deeper  phase  of 
bis  moral  nature  is  his  hatred  of  usury.  He  has 
relieved  many  a  poor  victim  from  the  clutches  of 
Shylock,  and  Jias  denounced  the  meanness  and 
cruelty  of  the  latter,  on  the  Rialto,  with  extrem- 
est  vehemence.  He  realizes,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  expression,  thayt^man  is  jaboye  prop- 
erty—  that  is  enough  to  show  his  Christianity. 
Money^is  to  him  cmly  j^means-— a^means  of  en- 
joyment for  himself  and  friends  on  the  one  hand, 
and  for  helping  his  fellow-mortals  on  the  other. 
On  this  side  of  his  character  Antonio  is  truly 
merciful ;  he  is  the  practical  embodiment  of  the 
holy  declaration  —  **  without  charity  I  am  noth- 
ing. ' '  Christianity.alway s  insists  upon  the  neigh- 
bor,  who  has  the  same  rights  aa^j^uffglf;  he  is 
a  person  as  well  as  yourself,  in  the  thought  of 
universal  Season,  or,  as  Holy  Writ  saith,  **  in 
the  sight  of  God."  Nay,  more;  its  cardinal 
doctrine.. is. JUlercy — which  means  that  man, 
within  certain  limits,  is  to  be  shielded  from  the 
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consequences  of  his  deeds.  Man  is  a  finite 
being— God  made  him  so  — and,  in  so  far  as  he 
is  finite,  he  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the 
results  of  his  actions.  He  is  ignorant,  and, 
hence, liable  to  err;  Mercy  says  that  he  shall  not 
suffer  for  his  mistakes.  But  he  is  also  weak, 
and,  hence,  liable  to  transgress ;  Mercy  says  that 
he  must  receive  pardon  if  the  transgression  be 
repented  of.  Here  the  conflict  arises.  Justice 
demands  rigid  accountability;  it  asserts  that 
man  must  be  responsible  for  all  his  acts,  while 
Mercy  tries  to  shield  even  the  crouching  criminal. 
The  Poet  himself  utters  these  thoughts  not 
merely  in  image  and  deed,  but  in  an  abstract 
form,  and  puts  them  specially  into  the  mouth  of 
Portia,  the  mediatorial  character.  She  discourses 
of  Mercy,  like  a  clergyman:  **The  quality  of 
Mercy  is  not  strained;  "  she  calls  it  **  an  attri- 
bute of  God  himself,"  and  contrasts  it  with  Jus- 
tice. *'We  do  pray  for  Mercy,"  an  evident 
allusion  to  the  Lord's  prayer —  <*  and  that  same 
prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render  deeds  of 
Mercy."  Thus  the  sermon  ends  with  an  appeal 
to  the  Mediator  himself  and  his  principle,  show- 
ing that  the  Poet  had  both  in  mind  while  writing 
this  play.  The  conflict  between  the  two  religions 
is  directly  stated :  **  Therefore,  Jew,  though  Jus- 
tice be  thy  plea,"  there  is  something  higher  than 
Justice,  else  **  none  of  us  would  see  salvation." 
In  such  manner  the  Poet  discusses  the  abstract 
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ideas  of  Mercy  and  Justice,  upon  which  his  play 
turns,  aad  therein  becomes  also  the  critical  ex- 
positor of  his  own  poem. 

Antonio's  mishap  was  no  doubt  his  own  fault; 
be  had  no  business  to  give  such  a  bond,  one 
thinks,  since  it  seems  that  his  credit  was  good  in 
Venice,  and  he  might  have  obtained  the  money 
by  other  means.  But  his  case  deserves  the  com- 
miseration of  his  fellow-mortals,  especially  since 
he  made  a  mistake  merely,  and  did  not  commit  a 
transgression.  Besides,  he  probably  could  not 
think,  with  his  consciousness,  that  even  the  Jew 
would  proceed  to  such  extreme  measures.  Of 
Antonio  we  may  say  that  in  the  main  his  life  has 
been  a  practical  embodiment  of  Mercy;  now,  in 
bis  present  extremity,  he  deserves, Mercy.  But 
he  does  not  get  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  hears  the 
cry.  Revenge.  Why?  He  has  himself  reared 
the  avenger,  it  is  his  own  deed  coming  back  to 
himln  that  ominous  shout. 

At  this  point  we  must  mark  the  side  on  which 
character  of  Antonio  shows  its  limitation ;  incon- 
feisteucy  cuts  it  in  twain,  for,  though  generally 
merciful,  he  was  unmerciful  to  the  Jew,  and 
thus  wronged  his  own  principle.  The  sight 
of  the  pHiless  man,  made  him  pitiless  in  re- 
quital; he  has  berated,  kicked,  spit  on  Shy- 
lock  in  public;  he  has  educated  the  latter  to 
vengeance.  **Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes?  Hath  not 
a  Jew  bandsi   organs,    dimensions,  senses,  af« 
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feotioDS,  passions?  If  you  prick  us  do  we  not 
bleed?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh?  if  jou 
poison  us,  do  we  not  die?  and  if  you  wrong  us, 
shall  we  not  revenge?  If  a  Christian  wrong  a 
Jew,  what  should  his  sufferance  be,  by  Christian 
example?  Why,  revenge.  The  villiany  you 
teach  me,  I  will  execute;  and  it  shall  go  bard 
but  I  will  better  the  instruction."  Thus  Shy- 
lock's  deed  is  engendered  ..of  .Antonio's  ..deed, 
which  is  now  coming  back  to  the  latter  armed 
with  all  the  might  of  Venetian  justice. 

If  this  passage  shows  Antonio  in  his  limit,  it 
shows  equally  well  Shylock  in  his  limit.  The 
latter  has  drawn  from  the  severe  discipline  of 
life  not  charity,  but  revenge.  His  sarcastic  plea 
is  Christian  example,  but  just  therein  he  is  not 
Christian.  His  trials  have  begotten  no  love,  but 
have  nursed  to  colossal  growth  the  Judaistic 
germ  —  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 
His  hate  now  passes  into  guilt;  he  intends  to  de- 
stroy Antonio,  if  he  can  keep  himself  safe  in  the 
process. 

Shylock's  Judaism  is  strongly  emphasized  ;  and 
Judaism,  in  its  narrow,  sectarian  manifestation, 
knows  no  Mercy  —  at  least,  Mercy  in  its  universal 
sense.  God  has  his  own  peculiar  people;  the 
world  is  for  them,  and  the  fullness  thereof. 
Furthermore,  the  manifestation  of  God's  favor  is 
prosperity;  of  his  wrath,  adversity.  Hence 
Shylock  well,  states  bis  end  in  life  to  be  —  Thrifty 
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The  acquisition  of  gain  is  the  highest  object  of 
existence ;  ever^Iother  end  is  subordinate .     Put 
a  man  into  the  world  with  this  notion :   **  I  am  the  "^ 
favorite  of  the^ Almighty. ;  Jbhe.xestj)f  mankind  is     ) 
only  so  much  material  to  make  money  out  of,     f 
which  I  can  use  as  I  please,"  and  you  have  Shy-     \ 
lock.     It   id  curious  to   observe   how  the  Poet      ( 
paints  him  as  penetrated  with  the  morality  of  the      \ 
Old  Testament.     He  tells  the  story  of  Jacob's       ! 
deceiving  Laban,  as  scriptural  proof  that  his  end 
was  justifiable:  — 

"This  was  the  way  to  thrive,  and  he  (Jacob)  was  blest; 
And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not." 

Note  that  only  one  exception  is  made— : no.. 
stealing ;  everything  else  is  allowable.  The  rea- 
son is  manifest.  Theft  would  anniliilate  property, 
and,  with  the  destruction  of  it,  his  end  also  must 
perish,  for  that  end  itself  is  property.  Hence 
his  motto  is:  Thrift,  but  no  Theft. 

But  now  we  are  to  consider  the  second  element 
in  the  character  of  Shylock  —  an  element  which 
springs,  not  from  his  religion,  hutjfrom  hiscir- 
cumstances.       Shylock    represents    the   ancient    \ 
Hebrew,  with  his  essential  peculiarities,  cast  into 
the  modern  world  and  subjected  to  abuse  and  in-   I 
justice  on  account  of  his  faith.     He  is,  therefore,    ^ 
the  product  of  two  influences  —  first,  the  original 
Jewish  character;  second,  that  character  Jn^a  , 
atrange  1an3, ^persecuted  and  outlawed  by  society. 
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On  every  side  he  meets  with  scorn  and  oatnge; 
hence  the  bitterness  which  overflows  his  whole 
existence,  and  poisons,  not  merely  his  social  rela- 
tions, but  his  own  domestic  hearth.  Thrust  into 
a  Christian  world,  he  must  hate  it  on  account  of 
its  attitude  toward  him,  since  it  represents  for  him 
ridicule  and  oppression.  Here  the  modem  reader 
"^^  is  touched  with  a  sympathetic  feeling  for  Shylock, 
and  is  not  averse  to  hatinor  alonor  with  him.  In 
our  own  time  aud  country  these  social  and  l^al 
barriers  of  mediaeval  Europe  do  not  exist,  and  no 
one  thinks  of  distinguishing,  in  any  public  rela- 
tion, the  Jews  from  the  common  body  of  citizens. 
It  is  a  cruel  use  of  the  Poet's  great  creation  to 
call  the  Jews  of  the  present  day  Shylocks,  for  to 
them  certainly  belongs  a  full  share  of  the  cultnre, 
public  spirit,  and  liberality  of  the  modern  world. 
,  But  there  is  another  contrast  between  Antonio 
and  Shy  lock.  The  scene  of  this  drama  is  laid  in 
the  greatest  commercial  city  of  that  age,  and  it 
represents  tlie  business  world.  Hence  it  portrays 
man  in  his  commercial  relations  to  his  fellow-man, 
and  these  transactions  furnish  the  basis  of  a  busi- 
ness morality.  Wehearthebuzz  of  the  exchange; 
we  observe  the  leading  question  of  a  mercantile 
community  — «'  what's  the  news  on  the  Rialto?  " 
We  note  with  astonishment  this  center  of  infor- 
mation and  commercial  enterprise,  for  the  ven- 
tures and  the  credit  of  Antonio  are  all  well  known 
to   Shy  lock  through  this  medium.     This  is,  no 
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doubt,  one  of  the  great  elements  of  the  popularity 
of  the  play,  for  the  chief  portion  of  mankind 
must  always  be  employed  in  the  production  and 
exchange  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Thus  it  ap- 
peals directly  to  business  men,  and  is  a  picture  of 
the  business  world.  Furthermore,  this  is  a  world 
of  free  activity,  for  each  one  chooses  what  branch 
of  business  best  suits  his  inclination  and  character. 
The  calling  thus  becomes,  to  a  certain  degree,  an 
index  of  the  moral  disposition  of  the  man.  It  is 
well  known  that  some  kinds  of  business,  though 
acknowledged  by  law  and  recognized  by  the  com- 
munity as  necessary,  are,  nevertheless,  held  in 
disrepute  by  the  great  majority  of  mankind. 

What  callings,  then,  have  these  two  men  re- 
spectively chosen?  Antonio  is  a  merchant;  he 
exchanges  the  productions  of  the  world;  he 
knits  the  nations  together  by  mutual  traffic  — 
of  course,  for  a  consideration.  But  there  is 
nothing  narrow  or  mean  in  his  nature;  his 
end,  as  before  stated,  is  not  money,  and  this 
frees  him  from  any  trace  of  avarice  or  illiberal- 
ity.  In  fact,  his  melancholy  seems  to  arise  in 
part  from  a  dissatisfaction  with  his  calling ;  it 
cannot  satisfy  the  highest  wants  of  man.  Shy- 
lock,  on  the  contrary,  iaua. usurer;  he  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  sudden  wants  of  people  to  extort 
their  earnings.  Hence  this  class  of  men  were 
regarded  as  the  enemies  of  society,  ^eady  to  draw 
profit  out  of  any  misfortune  to  the  individual  or 
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the  State.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  this 
business  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  persecuted  by_society,  and,  hence,  hostile,  or 
at  least  indifferent,  to  it.  Wo  shall  not  now  dwell 
upon  that  equally  unreasonable  prejudice  against 
all  interest  on  money,  which  seems  to  be  shared 
also  by  Shakespeare.  The  use  of  money  ought 
to  be  worth  something  as  well  as  the  use  of  any- 
thin<2C  else.     Our  ago  has  rcco<]:nized  this  fact  for 
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the  most  part,  though  there  still  remain  upon  our 
statute  books  some  traces  of  the  old  spirit,  as, 
for  example,  the  limitation  of  the  rate  of  interest. 
The  consequence,  however,  is  that,  in  our  time, 
the  banker  has  taken  the  place  of  the  usurer,  and 
money  has  its  price  like  any  other  commodity. 
The  bank  is  now  the  handmaid  of  all  commercial 
activity,  and  supports,  instead  of  sapping,  the 
enterprise  of  the  country.  But  it  is  no  wonder 
that  formerly  the  merchant  hated  the  usurer,  for 
the  merchant-prince  who  carries  on  a  world-com- 
merce is  exposed  to  many  unforeseen  contingen- 
cies—  the  storm,  the  rock,  the  pirate  —  and 
sometimes  must  borrow.  Hence  Antonio's  hatred 
of  the  Jew  lies  also  in  their  callings.  ! 

2.  Such  is  the  first  thread  of  the  first  move- 
ment, portraying  the  mercantile,  but,  above  all, 
the  spiritual,  conflict  between  Antonio  and iShy- 
lock.  Let  usnow  take  up  the  second  thread  — 
the  Love-conflict — in  which  Portia  is  the  main 
figure,  supported,  however,  by  Nerissa  and  Jes- 
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8ica.  Portia  is  the  third  great  character  of  the 
play,"aiid  in  importance  stands  quite  on  a  par 
with  Antonio  and  Shylock.  Her  function  is 
mediatorial ;  in  fact,  she  may  be  called  the 
grand  mediatrix  of  the  entire  drama.  In  her  we 
see  the  instrumentality  by  which  the  main  results 
are  brought  about.  Through  her  courtship  with 
Bassanio,  Antonio  comes  into  the  power  of  the 
Jew  by  means  of  the  loan.  At  her  house  all  the 
personages  of  the  play  assemble,  and  the  wooing 
is  done.  Moreover  she  accomplishes  the  rescue 
of  Antonio,  which  is  the  main  mediation  of  the 
poem.  The  great  principle  of  which  she  is  the 
bearer  may  be  termed  the  Right  of  Subjectivity. 
She  asserts  the  validity  of  the  Internal  and 
Spiritual  against  the  crushing  might  of  external- 
ity; but  she  does  not  deny  the  Right  of  the 
Objective  in  its  true  limitation.  Only  when  this 
Objective  becomes  destructive  of  its  end,  and 
self-cbntradictoryr  as' in  the  case  "when  the  law 
was  about  to~  murder  Antonio,  does  she  place  a 
limit  to  it,  and  invoke  a  higher  principle.  Her 
struggle  id  with  legality  and  prescription  assert- 
ing themselves  in  spheres  where  they  do  not  be- 
long ;  but,  in  relations  where  this  contradiction 
no  longer  appears,  she  is  the  most  ethical  of 
women.  In  the  Family  her  subordination  is 
complete  —  indeed,  devout.  We  shall  see  tHat 
all  her  acts  have  one  end  and  one  impelling  mo- 
tive —  devotion  tp_her^husband,  an  absolute  unity 
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with  bis  feelings  and  interests;  in  other  words 
subordination  to  the  Family.  She  vindicates  the 
Right  of  Subjectivity  for  herself  in  order  that 
she  may  obtain  the  one  whom  she  really  loves  — 
without  which  principle,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
the  true  existence  of  the  Family  is  impossible. 
So  peculiar  is  this  character,  so  difficult  is  it  to 
ascertain  its  unity,  and  so  important  is  its  place 
in  the  drama,  that  wo  shall  bo  justified  in  looking 
somewhat  minutely  at  all  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  has  been  placed  by  the  Poet. 

First  comes  the  long  array  of  suitors,  among 
whom  were  to  be  seen  the  nobility  from  every 
part  of  Europe  —  nay,  even  from  Africa.  The 
motive J[or  this  elaborate  display,  as  we  have  be- 
fore intimated,  was  to  show  the  necessity  of 
Bassanio's  borrowing  large  sums  of  money  to 
compete  with  these  nobles,  and  also  to  exhibit 
Portia  in  all  her  dignity  and  splendor.  But 
Portia  has  quite  disregarded  the  outward  glitter 
of  wealth  and  rank,  and  has  seemingly  sought 
out  a  follower  in  the  retinue  of  a  lord,  instead  of 
the  lord  himself — **  a  Venetian,  a  scholar  and 
a  soldier,  that  came  hither  in  the  company  of 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat."  So,  at  the  outset, 
we  see  that  she  cares  nauo;ht  for  the  External, 
but  lays  stress  upon  the  Internal.  The  Poet  has 
thus  given  us  an  inkling  of  her  inclination  that 
we  may  not  be  in  the  dark  about  her  choice. 
Moreover,  we  already  know  of  the  inclination  of 
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Bassanio  from  the  very  first  scene  of  the  play, 
and  he,  too,  is  aware  of  Portia's  preference  for 
himself.  This  point,  then,  let  us  carefully  bear 
in  mind  —  that  the  Poet  has  already  let  us  into 
the  secret,  unknown  to  the  outside  world,  that 
Portia  and  Bassanio  love  each  other,  and  that 
each  one  knows  of  the  other's  love.  The  two 
people,  therefore,  belong  together;  they  alone 
can  form  a  rational  union,  since  they  possess  the 
absolute  prerequisite  of  the  Family,  namely,  re- 
ciprocal love. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  nothing  would 
remain  but  that  the  happy  pair  should  go  to  the 
nearest  church,  and,  in  common  parlance,  have 
the  knot  tied.  But  to  this  blissful  consumma- 
tion there  is  a  great  obstacle.  Portia's  father  is 
dead,  and  has  left  a  will  which  seems  to  bind  her 
choice  of  ja  husband  to  a  hopeless  accident. 
Three  caskets^^inade  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead, 
respectively  —  are  to  be  set  before  his  daughter's 
suitors  for  selection,  and  that  casket  which  con- 
tains her  image  carries  with  it  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage. Hence  we  find  her  lamenting,  in  almost 
her  first  words,  that  she  cannot  choose  whom  she 
would,  nor  refuse  whom  she  disliked.  But  she 
recognizes  the  binding  validity  of  the  last  request 
of  her  parent,  and  thus  we  have  one  of  Shakes- 
peare's favorite  collisions,  which  may  be  stated 
as  the  Bight  of  Choice  against  the  Will  of  the  -^ 
Parent.     Both  sides  have  their  validity,  and  it 
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is^'ust  this  validity  of  both  sides  which  makes  it  a 
genuine  collision.  None  will  deny  the  right  of 
the  parent  over  the  child,  and  this  right  was  less 
circumscribed  in  former  times  than  at  present. 
But,  though  the  parent  may  no  longer  have  any 
legal  right,  he  has  still  the  right  of  respect ;  and 
no  child  with  a  truly  ethical  feeling,  such  as  Portia 
undoubtedly  possessed,  would  withhold  obedience. 
Such  is  the  one  side.  But  the  other  side  is 
what  wo  have  termed  the  Right  of  Choice,  or,  in 
general  terms,  the  Right  of  Subjectivity.  This 
demands  tbat  the  daughter  should  have,  abso- 
lutely,  the  right  of  selecting  her  partner  for  life. 
She  has  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  her  choice, 
for  she  must  live  with  the  one  whom  she  selects. 
The  husband  and  wife  constitute  that  unity  called 
the  Family;  it  is  a  unity  of  emotion;  each  party 
finds  true  life  in  the  other.  This  emotion,  by 
which  both  are  melted  together  into  one  common 
existence,  is  called  love.  So,  if  we  hj;ve  a  true 
unity,  or  a  true  Family,  love  is  the  indispensable 
condition.  Now,  it  is  just  this  important  ele- 
ment which  the  will  of  Portia's  father  flings  to  the 
winds  by  exposing  the  choice  of  her  husband  to 
mere  accident.  It  does  not  demand  reciprocal 
love,  which  is  the  only  basis  of  rational  marriage. 
Such  is  the  problem  which  Portia  has  to  solve, 
and  such  is  the  mental  conflict  which  we  find  her 
undergoing.  Let  us,  then,  carefully  observe  how 
she  manages  the  matter. 
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All  the  suitors  have  taken  their  departure  ex- 
cept two  (not  including  Bassanio),  who  are  more 
determined  or  less  punctilious  than  the  rest.  The 
causes  of  this  withdrawal  are  not  given,  but  may 
be  easily  imagined.  We  may  suppose  they  were 
men  of  honor,  and  would  refuse  to  acquire 
a  wife  by  lot  —  to  take  the  hand  without  the 
heart.  Portia,  too,  may  have  shown,  in  an  un- 
mistakable manner,  her  dislikes,  or,  finally,  they 
may  have  found  the  last  condition  too  hard,  viz. : 
That  they  must  swear  never  to  woo  another 
woman.  Whatever  the  reason  may  have  been, 
they  all  vanish  after  they  had  served  the  Poet's 
purpose.  But  those  who  remain  demand  to  have 
the  caskets  placed  before  them.  The  first  one 
who  goes  through  with  the  process  of  selection  is 
the  Prince  of  Morocco,  who  chooses  by  the  out- 
side appearance,  and  seems  to  rest  his  claim  japon 
physical  courage.  He  takes  the  golden  casket, 
whose  glitter  typifies  the  brilliant  exterior.  Of 
course,  such  a  choice  is  directly  antagonistic  to 
the  character  of  Portia,  and  it  is  logically  impos- 
sible -that  he  can  become  her  husband.  The  sec- 
ond one,  the  Prince  of  Arragon,  chooses  only  to 
a  certain  extent  by  the  outside,  since  he  takes  the 
silver  casket— and  he  rests  his  claims  upon  merit. 
Now,  merit  is  a  most  excellent  thing,  but  we  all 
know  that  it  can  never  supply  the  place  of  love. 
It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence  that  the  more  de- 
serving are  passed  by  and  the  less  worthy  are 
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chosen  —  and  who  will  say  that  it  is  not  jnstifi- 
able  ?  Both  Princes  fail.  Why  ?  Because  they 
lack  the  subjective  element  — love ;  at  least,  the 
love  of  Portia.  For,  as  before~stated,  in  order 
to  form  a  true  basis  of  the  family  relation,  love 
must  be  reciprocal —  each  one  must  feel  and  find 
his  or  her  own  harmonious  existence  in  the  other. 
Hank,  wealth,  courage,  and  merit  are  much  in 
their  places,  but  they  can  never  be  substituted 
for  affection.  Thus  we  see  that  the  rejection  of 
these  suitors  was  not  a  mere  fortuitous  circum- 
stance, but  a  logical  necessity  of  the  play. 

The  caskets  are  really  but  a  test  of  the  motives 
of  the  suitors,  who  must  choose  as  they  do;  they 
cannot  help  themselves,  for  they  are  held  in  the 
grip  of  their  own  natures.  Note  the  difference 
of  the  caskets,  gold,  silver,  leaden;  each  has,  too, 
a  different  inscription.  If  these  caskets  were  all 
alike,  then  the  choice  would  be  a  pure  accident. 
But  now  they  entice  the  chooser,  and  make  him 
reveal  his  inner  disposition  by  his  selection. 
The  Prince  of  Morocco  must  follow  the  glitter ;  the 
Prince  of  Arragon  must  follow  his  own  good 
opinion  of  himself.  Given  their  characters,  they 
must  choose  as  they  do,  and  choose  wrongly,  and 
reveal  themselves  in  their  choice.  Thus  accident 
is  made  the  means  for  carrying  out  the  free  will 
of  Portia  ;  it  is  simply  the  mask  of  Love  reject- 
ing the  wrong  and  accepting  the  right  suitor.  The 
conflict  with  the  will  of  the  parent,  which  at  first 
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weighed  so  hard  upon  her,  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
appearance,  as  Nerissa  saw  from  the  start:  ^^  the 
lottery  will  never  be  chosen  by  any  rightly,  but 
one  whom  you  shall  rightly  love." 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  father  was  wise  in  mak- 
ing Accident  play  a  part  in  the  destiny  of  his 
daughter.  Perhaps  he  did  not  mean  to  destroy 
her  choice  by  his  will,  but  to  make  her  select 
aright,  even  to  help  her  drive  off  improper  suitors 
by  an  artifice.  Perhaps  he  would  compel  her  to 
master  the  formal  side  of  life,  when  it  assailed 
her  internal  right  as  a  woman.  In  such  a  case 
Portia  is  not  untrue  to  her  father's  will;  in  fact 
she  is  true  to  it  just  by  breaking  it.  But  these 
suggestions  carry  us  outside  of  the  play. 

With  the  genuine  humor  of  a  woman,  she  yields 
obedience  to  authority,  but  at  the  same  time  she 
is  going  to  have  her  own  way.  Portia  has  the 
humor  of  her  sex,  conscious  and  unconscious ;  in 
the  account  of  her  suitors  she  breaks  out  into  a 
rollicking  mockery  with  a  shade  of  sarcasm. 
Many  of  the  Poet's  mediatorial  women  are  hu- 
morists ;  they  seem  to  get  rid  of  the  caprices  and 
counterstrokes  of  life  by  blowing  them  off  like 
bubbles,  and  letting  them  explode  with  a  laugh. 
Portia  has  humor;  she  cannot  choose  and  yet  she 
has  chosen ;  with  her  humor  is  a  touch  of  world- 
weariness:  **By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little 
body  is  aweary  of  this  great  world."  Yet  even 
in  the  trial  scene,  so  serious,  there  is  the  banter 
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about  the  rings.  Humor  is  the  relief  from  the 
conflict  in  the  midst  of  it,  while  anxiety  still 
presses.  Thus  melancholy  is  a  shadow  playing 
over  the  face  of  humor. 


n. 

We  have  now  witnessed  the  two  grand  con- 
flicts of  the  play  in  full  operation.  The  next 
thing  is,  they  are  to  be  mediated.  But  by  whom? 
Again  this  duty  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  woman.  Al- 
ready in  the  love  of  Portia,  the  principle  has 
been  introduced,  which  will  transform  this  en- 
tire world  of  conflict.  First,  she  harmonizes 
her  own  struggle,  which  lies  in  the  domestic 
realm.  Then  she  carries  her  reconciling  deed  up 
into  the  State,  into  the  very  administration  of 
Justice,  to  which  she,  the  woman,  brings  Mercy, 
after  a  sharp  struggle,  and  imparts  it  to  all. 
Love  is  the  germ,  the  first  impelling  force;  love 
drives  her  to  overcome  the  legal  obstacle  to  it- 
self; then  it  drives  her  to  do  for  others  what  she 
has  done  for  herself.  Love  is  thus  the  curer,  as 
well  as  the  conqueror,  verily  the  mediator ;  the 
love  of  Portia  is  the  primal  fountain  whence  flow 
the  healing  waters  in  which  all  are  saved.  Nay, 
she  rises  out  of  the  Family,  out  of  the  State  even, 
and  reaches  up  to  the  heights  of  the  World's 
History ;  she  mediates  essentially  the  conflict  be- 
tween Judaism  and  Christianity,  and  does  over 
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again  the  greatest  deed  of  Time.  This  deed 
Shakespeare  assigns  to  a  woman,  not  to  a  man; 
it  would  seem  as  if  he  might  worship  the  Mother 
as  well  as  the  Christ.  But  it  is  wonderful ;  that 
little  seed  of  Portia'sjove,  sprouting  amid  so 
much  confusion  and  conflict,  will  draw  all  to  it- 
self, and  make  out  of  chaos_a  cosmos.  This  is 
the  work  of  the  second  movement  of  the  play, 
which  shows  the  mediation. 

1.  The  first  thread  again  takes  up  the  conflict 
between  Shylock  and  Antonio,  and  shows  its  so- 
lution. Shylock,  being  a  Jew,  can  use  the  Gen- 
tiles forjiis  own  end ;  that  end  being  Thrift,  he 
uses  them  for  making  money.     This  is  allowed 

by   the    law    of    Moses,     which     permits Jhe 

Hebrews  to  take  usury  from  the  jtranger,  but 
not  from  the  brother.  But  Antonio  stands  in  his 
way.  He  has  the  right  to  employ  any  means  of 
getting  rid  of  the  hateful  merchant  which  does 
not  endanger  his  own  safety;  for,  if  he  should 
lose  his  life  in  the  attempt,  that  would  not  be 
thrifty.  .  The  means  most  consistent  with  his  own 
safety  is  the  formal  side  of  the  Law — he  is  go- 
ing to  murder  Antonio  legally.  Now,  Law  ex- 
presses the  Right  of  the  Person  in  reference  to 
Property;  its  main  diclumy  even  at  the  present 
time,  is,  *'  Property  is  sacred;  "  and  the  Juris- 
prudence of  Venice  was  still  more  rigid  in  this 
respect  than  that  of  the  present  day.  Hence  the 
Bight  of  Property  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
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gxjgjtence-jpf^e  Individual.  This  is  illastrated 
by  the  well-known  example,  of _a_8tarving  man 
stealing  a  loaf  of  bread.  Is  he  justified  in  doing 
so,  or  not?  "We  see  the  contradiction  —  the  right 
to  a  loaf  of  bread  on  the  one  hand,  against  a  hu- 
man life  on  the  other.  All  of  us  would  say,  in 
such  a  case,  Property  is  the  lower,  and  must  be 
subordinated  when  it  conflicts  with  humanity. 
Mercy  overrides  Justice.  Syt  the  Jew  must  re- 
main deaf  to  such  considerations,  for  his  highest 
end_  is  Pn9pcrty.  How,  then,  can  "Be  aclEnowl- 
edgea  hi<?her? 

But  Shy  lock's  ground  of  right  is  still  more  de- 
void of  a  content  than  the  case  just  mentioned, 
for  he  can  get  back  his  Pr(»perty  trebled.  No ; 
his  bond  calls  for  a  pound  of  flesh  —  that,  and 
nothing  else,  will  satisfy  him.  Thus  the  colli- 
sion is  narrowed  down  to  a  mere  empty  form  of 
Law  against  the  existence  of  an  individual.  Law 
is  pushed  in  this  way  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
self-contradiction,  for  Law,  whiclT^was  'made  to 
protect  and  preserve  mankind,  has  now  become 
the  direct  instrument  of  their- destruction^  Is 
not  that  self-contradictory?  But  it  is  the  Law, 
and  the  Law  must  have  its  course,  says  Portia; 
only  Mercy  can  soften  its  severity  and  annul  its 
wrong.  Hence  her  appeal  for  Mercy  which  we 
have  already  quoted.  But  the  Jew  cannot  relent ; 
the  character  would  be  utterly  illogical  and  untrue 
if  he  did.     The  letter  of  the  Law,  then,  is  to  be 
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followed  with  the  utmost  rigidity;  this  is  the 
Jew's  own  basis.  **  But  hold!  "  says  Portia, 
*•  the  bond  mentions  no  blood."  If  you  want 
the  letter,  you  can  have  it  to  your  heart's  con* 
tent.  Portia  abandons  her  first  defense  —  that  of 
Mercy  —  and  takes  the  weapons  of  the  Jew  and 
turns  them  against  him.  This  contradiction  rests 
upon  the  fact  that  a  law,  a  bond,  a  contract  — 
yea,  language  itself  —  cannot  describe  the  Par- 
ticular, for  they  are  in  their  nature  general.  We 
all  know  how  cumbersome  legal  formulas  are; 
with  what  wearisome  detail  they  try  to  describe 
a  title,  a  piece  of  land,  or  a  testamentary  act.  It 
results  from  this  circumstance.  Hence,  if  an 
absolute  adherence  to  the  letter  is  insisted  upon, 
neither  Shylock's  nor  any  other  bond  is  possible. 
Many  lawyers  have  made  objection  to  this 
point  taken  by  Portia ;  they  say  that  no  court  in 
Christendom  would  have  decided  that  a  pound  of 
flesh  did  not  include  the  blood,  though  the  bond 
may  not  have  expressly  said  so.  This  may  be 
the  case,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  truth  of 
Shakespeare's  representation.  Hia^de^njvasjto 
show  how  formal  Law  contradicts  itself,  and  to 
exhibit  the  Jew  beaten  at  his  own^aine.  From 
this  momenTTShylock  subsides;  he  sees  the 
point,  and  is  completely  overwhelmed.  The 
might  of  the  Form  of  Law  was  never  more 
powerfully  presented.  The  judge,  the  people, 
and  justice  itself,  are  all  on  the  side  of  one  inuo- 

17 
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cent  man,  yet  they  are  unable  to  rescue  him  from 
the  clutches  of  an   odious  wretch  who  has  the 
form  alone  on  his  side.     Still,  the  Poet  must  find 
for^us-somo.- reconciliation    with   the  Law;  it 
>    would  be  most  ridiculously  inadequate  if  it  did  not 
^  furnish  "some  means  for  reaching  the  Jew.    This 
it  does,  inasmuch  as  it  is  made  to  seize  the  crime 
\^  of  Shy  lock  just  in  its  truly  vulnerable  point — 
criminal  intention.     This  is  Portia's  next  point 
against  him.     He  has  willed  the  death  of  a  citi- 
zen, of  which  the  punishment  is  confiscation  and 
death.     AVc  have  seen  this  motive  lying  behind 
all  his  actions,  notwithstanding  his  vociferation 
for  Kight  and  Justice. 

Still,  we  must  not  suppose  that  he  was  a  com- 
mon villain  —  an  lago,  or  Richard,  or  Edmund. 
The  subjective  side  was  little  emphasized  by  the 
Jewish  faith.  If  men  conformed  to  Law  and 
Religion,  it  mattered  not  so  much  about  motives. 
Under  the  old  dispensation,  the  man  who  com- 
mitted the  most  justifiable  homicide  had  to  flee 
the  country,  and  the  person  who  ate  pork  had 
committed  a  deed  of  guilt.  Hence,  when  Shy- 
lock  is  arraigned  for  his  subjective  intention,  we 
may  fairly  assume  that  this  principle  lies  beyond 
his  consciousness ;  it  is  the  product  of  the  modem 
world  and  Christianity.  Still,  Shylock  is  saved, 
because  he  is  ready  to  yield  to  formal  Law  when 
that  turns  against  him ;  hence  the  Law  cannot 
well  destroy   him.     This    characteristic    is  the 
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direct  antithesis  of  the  modern  spirit,  whose 
tendency  is  rather  to  break  down  formal  Law  — 
to  sacrifice  it  to  the  Individual.  Shylock,  how- 
ever, is  punished  with  a  truly  poetic  justice. 
Avarice  loses  its  money;  religious  and  national 
bigotry  sees  the  Jewish  house  of  Shylock  go 
down  forever,  by  the  marriage  of  the  daughter 
with  a  Christian.  Moreover,  the  court  and 
Portia  could  not  reasonably  condemn  the  Jew 
after  they  had  maintained  the  cause  of  Mercy 
with  such  persistency  and  power.  It  would  be 
a  flagrant  inconsistency  to  demand  that  for  An- 
tonio which  they  the  next  moment  refuse  to 
Shylock. 

It  is  not  the  design  of  Shakespeare  to  make 
the  Law  contemptible,  but  to  exhibit  its  limit- 
ation. Even  the  old  Romans  recognized  this  lim- 
itation—  although  theirs  was  essentially  the  law- 
giving consciousness  — in  the  well-known  maxim : 
SummumjuSy  summa  injuria.  But  it  has  been 
leftto  modern  Jurisprudence  to  recognize  and 
embody  its  own  finitude  within  itself  —  in  other 
words,  to  establish  a  system  of  Mercy.  The 
pardoning  power  is  lodged  in  the  Executive  by 
Law;  thus  the  highest  officer  of  the  State,  out 
of  his  own  heart,  out  of  his  own  infinite  sub- 
jectivity, reverses  the  legal  decision,  and,  hence, 
is  by  Law  above  Law.  The  Judge  has  to  ad- 
minister the  formal  Law,  even  in  its  injustice, 
und,  therefore,  he  often,  after  giving  a  condemna- 
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tory  sentence,  turjis  around  and  signs  a  paper 
recommending  executive  clemency.  But  the 
Jurisprudence  of  Venice  seems  not  to  have  yet 
reco<;nized  this  distinction.     It  was^a^^ommer* 

o  — 

ciul  state;  its  prosperity  depended  greatly. upon 
the  secimtjTof  Property,  hence  the  inflexibility 
of  its  Law.  For  the  Right  of  Property  was 
deemed  of  almost  paramount  importance;  hence 
its  Law  cannot  save  Antonio,  though  it  can  con- 
demn Shy  lock. 

But  what  if  the  Jew  would  still  insist  upon 
taking  his  pound  of  flesh?  Then  he  must  have 
it,  and  the  phiy  becomes  a  tragedy.  Antonio 
loses  his  life  by  the  letter  of  the  Law,  and  Shy- 
lock  is  executed  for  murder.  '  But  the  phiy  can 
not  admit  of  this  solution;  for  thus  the  character 
of  the  Jew  would  be  wholly  untrue,  as  we  have 
before  stated.  Nor  can  the  Poet  allow  Antonio 
to  perish  for  a  mere  mistake.  This  would  be 
totally  adverse  to  his  moral  code.  Hence  the 
difficulty  demands  mediation,  and  the  conclusion 
must  be  huppy.  The  piece  is,  therefore,  neither 
pure  tragedy  nor  pure  comedy,  but  a  middle 
species  of  play,  which  may  be  called,  for  want 
of  a  better  word,  a  mediated  drama  or  tragi- 
comedy. 

But  the  question  will  continue  to  come  up :  Is 
the  Jew  truly  mediated  ?  People  will  differ  about 
the  matter,  but  the  Poet  clearly  answers.  Yes. 
Let  us  notice  the  course  of  the  trial  in  the  Fourth 
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Act,  that  scene  of  the  world's  judgment,  which 
reveals,  in  brief  compass,  the  whole  dealing  of 
Christendom  with  the  Jews.  There  are  three 
stages.  1st.  The  preaching  of  Mercyto  the  Jew 
by  the  Duke  and  all,  especially  by  the  evangelist 
^ortia/^  But  the  stiff-necked  Israelite  refuses  it, 
scorns  it,  and  triumphs  in  his  principle.  2nd. 
That  principle  is  turned  against  him  in  its. inad- 
equacy, neTsTho  victim  of jhis  own  justice.  The 
penalty  has  come;  not  triumph  now,  but  death 
looks  him  in  the  eye.  3rd.  Again  the  evangel  of 
Mercy,  interceding  not  now  for  the  Christiaa,  but 
for  the  Jew,  is  heard  in  the  question  of  Portia: 
**  What  Mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio?  " 
From  the  lips  of  his  victim  Shylock  is  to  hear 
the  answer :  Mercy,  yes ;  but  on  one  sole  con- 
dition, that  his  property,  his  family,  and  him- 
self  be  Christianized.  The  answer  seems  harsh, 
but,  given  the  conflict,  no  other  solution  is  pos- 
sible. A  world  based  upon  Shylockla^priaciple. 
cannot  exist,  itjnust  be  transformed  into  another 
Kind  of  world.  Is  not  that  the  decree  of  history  ? 
Shylock  himself  sees  the  point  which  is  made 
against  him,  he  yields,  and  accepts  the  conditions 
in  full. 

Portia,  Art  thoa  contented,  Jew?  What  dost  thou  say? 
Shylock,  I  am  content. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  surrender  to  external  force, 
.with  mental  reservation ;  but  we  must  think  that 
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Sbylock  is  smitten  internally,  as  we  have  seen 
him  breakinor  under  the  blows  of  Portia's  arjju- 
mcnt.  We  do  not  say  he  repents,  but  he  gives 
up  his  stand-point,  otherwise  the  Poet  would  not 
let  him  off  in  the  present  way.  Thus  we  must 
read  the  result :  Sbylock  too  is  mediated  —  and 
mediated  by  Portia.  He  has  a  tragic  element  in 
him ;  as  a  Jew  he  perishes  in  his  bitter  conflict 
with  Christendom.  But  in  property,  family, 
nay,  in  his  new  mediated  self,  he  lives  on,  as  fur 
as  we  can  sec,  to  the  natural  end.  He  is,  there- 
fore, comic  essentially;  from  the  beginning  the 
Poet  gave  him  a  biting  speech,  an  odd  demeanor; 
pathetic  at  times,  he  is  always  grotesque  —  note 
the  scene  between  him  and  Tubal,  in  which  two 
demons  seem  to  bedevil  each  other  in  a  mutual 
play  of  diabolic  humor.  But  in  a  still  deeper 
sense  he  is  comic;  he  is  mediated,  saved,  if  not 
reconciled. 

Shy  lock  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  char- 
acterizations in  Shakespeare.  How  complete  in 
every  respect !  How  vividly  does  he  rise  up  be- 
fore us !  Not  merely  his  physical  appearance, 
but  his  entire  spiritual  nature,  stand  forth  in  the 
plainest  lineaments.  In  fact,  we  feel  as  if  we 
know  him  better  than  we  could  possibly  have 
done  in  real  life.  The  Poet  has  laid  open  the 
most  hidden  recesses  of  character,  has  portrayed 
him  in  the  most  diverse  relations,  with  a  truth 
and  fullness  unapproached  and  unapproachable* 
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We  ask  ourselves  —  whence  this  completeness, 
this  riclmess,  this  concretcness,  of  characteriza- 
tion? If  we  wish  to  see  the  infinite  difference 
upon  the  same  subjects,  compare  Shylock  with 
the  best  efforts  of  other  dramatists.  Take 
L^AvarCj  bvMoliere.  Placed  by  the  side  of  Shy- 
lock,  how  meager  and  unsatisfactory?  Can  we 
get  at  the  ground  of  this  extraordinary  superi- 
ority?   First,    we   should  say  that   Shylock    is 

somethin^:  more   than  mere   avarice;    he  has  a 
-    .     ....-"■■■  ' 

deeper  motive  in  his  nature,  and  his  greed  for 
gain  is  only  one  of  its  manifestations.     It  is  true       ^ 
that  his  end  in  life  is  Thrift,  as  before  stated,  but 
that  end  is  the  offspring  of  his  moral  and  spirit- 
ual being  —  of  his   religion.     Everything   goes 
back  to  this  center.     Shylock  is  a  Jew  —  one  of  , 
the  **  peculiar  people."     In  all  his  actions  this 
deepest  principle  of  his  faith  and  his  conscious- 
ness wells  out ;  given  the  motive,  he  marches  log- 
ically to  its  consequences.     Thus  we  have  arrived 
at  an  absolute  spiritual  unity  in  the  man.     The 
second  reason  for  the   transcendent   excellence 
of  this  characterization  is  the   breadth  which    it 
exhibits.    The  activities  ofjhylock  embrace  quite 
the  totality  of  Life.     ^Ye  see  him  in  his  family,        i 
in  business,  in  civil  relations,  in  social  relations,        ' 
in  morality,  in  religion.     We  behold  him  brought       ! 
into  contact jjvitlreveryje^sential  form  of  society ;       V 
he  acts  in  them,  and  .brings  his  principle  to  the 
test  through  them.     Nor  is  he  plunged  into  them 
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from  the  outside,  but  is  brought  into  living  re- 
lation with  them.     Hence  the  concreteness,  the 
perfection,   the    complete    individualization,    of 
character.     But    it   is  different  with   L^Avare. 
How  limited  is  the  range  of  the  piece  in  this  re- 
spect !     Harpagon  almost  descends  to  the  com- 
mon miser — cut  off  from  the  world,  in  obscuritj', 
dirt,  and  rags — holding  fast  to  his  money-bags. 
His  niggardliness  in  his  household,  his  tyranny  in 
his  family,  and  an  example  his  extortionate  usury, 
express  quite  all  that  wc  see  of  him.     This  is  not 
Shylock — who  is  exhibited  in  many  more,  and 
also  far  more  important,  relations  —  who  sees  the 
world  and  grapples  with  it  in   all  its   essential 
forms  ;  this  is  what  gives  content  and  concreteness 
to  his  character.     Hence  the  Harpagon  of  Moliere 
is  empty  —  almost  like   an  abstract  personifica- 
tion of  avarice ;  in  fact,  it  U  a  meager  caricature, 
compared  with    the    Shylock    of   Shakespeare. 
But  it  gives  occasion  to  many  laughable  incidents 
and  situations;  this   vvas  what  Moliere  wanted; 
he  sought  for  predicaments  more  than  characters. 
2.  The  second  thread  is  Portia's,  whose  conflict 
has  been    already  unfolded,  and   must  now   be 
shown  in  its   mediation.     Her  work  is  double  — 
she  has  first  to  solve  her   own  diflSculty,  then 
Antonio's.     After  the  failure  of  the  two  princes, 
Bassanio  appears,  in  order  to  make  trial  of  the 
caskets.     He  has  both  the  requisite  elements — 
loves  and  is  loved;  for   the  Poet  has  carefully 
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told  us  all  this  beforehand.  Wc  have  no  doubt 
of  his  success  from  the  start.  It  is  curious  to 
trace  the  ethereal,  almost  imperceptible,  in- 
fluences which  the  Poet  brings  to  bear  upon 
Bassanio  to  determine  his  choice.  First,  his 
8tate_Qf_mind,  all  aglow  with  affection  —7  no  won- 
der that  he  disrefijards  ther  exterior  of  thinfjs,  for 
love  is  blind.  Then  Portia,  in  the  same  condi- 
tion, and  giving  expression  to  it  in  words,  to 
which  we  may  add,  in  imagination,  her  loolvs. 
Finally,  the  music,  and  the  vague  hints  of  the 
song,  until  the  feeling  of  internality  is  intensified 
to^such  a  degree  as  to  be  irresistible.  The  very 
air  seems  to  whisper  in  the  ear  of  Bassanio, 
<<  take  the  leaden  casket,"  since  it  is  the  negation 
of  all  outside  show  and  glitter.  Tn  it  he  finds 
the  picture  of  Portia  —  a  most  fitting  symbol  of 
the  internal  nature  of  the  characters  of  both 
Bassanio  and  Portia,  as  well  as  of  their  relation 
to  one  another  —  the  image  of  the  loved  one  im- 
printed on  the  heart.  The  same  principle  which 
causes  the  rejection  of  the  two  Princes  must 
bring  about  the  triumph  of  Bassanio. 

The  grounds  of  a  rational  marriage  are  now 
complete.  Portia  and  Bassanio  have  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  true  union.  Such  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  logic  of  the  situation.  Thus  the  choice  of 
caskets  —  which  seemed  to  represent  a  horrible 
Chance  about  to  crush  out  the  rights  of  human 
iiature  —  is  spiritualized  into  the  highest  forma 
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of  freedom.  Portia  wins,  and,  moreover,  wins 
through  the  very  instruments  which  threatened 
her  happiness  ;  she  converts  them  to  weapons  for 
her  own  rescue.  The  choice  exhibits  the  ends 
and  motives  of  the  chooser,  and,  in  so  far  as 
these  are  finite  and  fall  short  of  the  Eational, 
failure  results.  In  this  sphere,  namely,  the 
unity  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  marriage  rela- 
tion, the  Rational  is  the  right  of  Subjectivity. 

But  does  Portia  really  give  any  hint  to  Bas- 
sanio  which  of  the  caskets  to  choose?  It  will  be 
recollected  that  it  was  forbidden  her  in  her 
father's  will  to  tell  this  secret.  A  suspicious 
circumstance  is  the  introduction  of  a  song  during 
the  choice  of  Bassanio,  which  the  previous 
choosers  do  not  have  the  benefit  of.  Hence  one 
is  inclined  to  scrutinize  closely  the  meaning  of 
this  song.  It  is  somewhat  enigmatic,  yet  its  gen- 
eral purport  maybe  stated  to  be:  **  Do  not 
choose  by  the  eye  —  by  the  glittering  outside  — 
for  it  is  the  source  of  iiU  delusion."  Hence  Por- 
tia, after  observing  with  the  greatest  care  all  the 
formalities  of  her  father's  will,  breaks  it  just  at 
the  point  of  its  conflict  with  her  subjective  right. 
This  is  done  so  delicately  by  her  that  it  is 
•scarcely  perceived;  still,  it  is  none  the  less  real. 
Thus  she  stands  here  as  the  grand  bearer  of  the 
Right  of  Subjectivity,  in  its  special  form  of  Love 
versus  Obedience  to  the  will  of  the  parent. 

We  have  already,  several  times,  called  atten- 
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tention  to  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  hns  been 
very  careful  to  ohow  the  mutual  affection  of  both 
parties.  These  were  the  two  that  belonged  to- 
gether, and  were  bound  to  come  together  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles.  The  two  princes  exhibit  various 
phases  of  conflict  with  this  principle  of  love, 
which  was  finally  to  triumph.  Otherwise,  tho 
poem  would  be  irrational,  which,  in  Art,  is  tho 
Ugly.  Here  we  may  note  a  distinction  between 
Shakespeare  and  an  inferior  poet.  The  latter, 
instead  of  hedging  Chance  on  all  sides,  and  mak- 
ing it  the  lowest  possible  factor,  would  have 
given  it  full  scope ;  for  he  seeks  dramatic  effects 
by  surprise.  Shakespeare,  on  the  contrary,  al- 
ways prepares —  never  surprises.  He  elaborates 
the  motives  and  ends,  and  marches  to  their  log- 
ical conclusion.  We  feel  that  so  it  is,  and  cannot 
be  otherwise ;  the  process  has  all  the  rigid  neces- 
sity of  Reason.  But  the  novelist  or  playwright 
seeks  to  produce  a  *<  sensation"  through  unex- 
pected turns  and  incidents.  The  true  artist, 
however,  aims  to  have  pvery  action,  and  espec- 
ially every  crisis,  properly  motived — to  use  a 
German  expression  —  and  to  banish  accident 
altogether. 

So  ends  the  first  part  of  Portia's  career  —  Bhe 
has  solved  the  problem  of  marriage.  Now  a 
wholly  new  field  awaits  her.  Up  to  this  point 
(towards  the  end  of  the  Third  Act)  the  drama 
has  produced  three  happy  pairs  of  lovers  — Portia 
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and  Bassanio,  Nerissa  and  Gratiano,  Jessica  and 
Lorenzo — who  are  all  brought  together  in  the 
pleasant  halls  of  Belmont,  Portia's  country  seat. 
But  those  very  means  which  caused  this  blissful 
union  have,  in  another  direction,  called  forth  a 
terrific  collision.  Suddenly,  upon  this  tender 
scene,  there  lights  the  demon  of  ill  news ;  word 
comes  to  Bassanio  that  his  dearest  friend,  An- 
tonio, to  whom  he  owes  all  his  present  happiness, 
is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  sacrificed  by  the 
Jew.  It  falls  like  a  thunderbolt  in  their  midst, 
and  scatters  the  company  in  every  direction. 
Leaving  Lorenzo  and  Jessica  behind,  they  all 
quit  Belmont  at  once,  animated  with  one  pur- 
pose —  to  rescue  Antonio.  Bassanio  goes  direct  to 
his  friend  ;  Portia  hits  upon  an  indirect  mode  of 
procedure — she  goes  to  Venice  disguised  as  a 
lawyer.  The  main  point  to  be  noticed  is  that 
Portia  succeeds  —  Bassanio  does  not.  This  is 
specially  emphasized  by  the  Poet.  Bassanio, 
with  all  his  money  —  or,  rather,  her  money  — 
fails,  while  Portia  is  the  chosen  mediatrix.  With 
what  skill  she  fulfilled  her  mission  has  been  shown 
in  the  previous  thread.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  the  collision  which  she  is  now  called  upon  to 
mediate  is  there  stated  to  be  between  Formal  Law 
and  what  may  bo  termed  the  Right  of  Mercy. 
Now,  it  is  essentially  the  same  struggle  through 
which  Portia  has  just  passed ;  she  has  been  able 
to  master  the  difficulty  and  assert  her  principle. 
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Having  thus  gone  through  the  fire  herself,  and 
knowing  the  frequent  injustice  of  formal  au- 
thority, she  now  sallies  forth  in  defense  of  injured 
innocence.  It  is  true  that  her  father's  will  was 
enforced  by  prescription  rather  than  by  law ;  but 
it  is  the  same  principle,  fundamentally,  and  in 
both  cases  Portia  steps  forth  as  the  champion  of 
the  Right  of  Subjectivity.  It  is  confessed  that 
Antonio  is  wholly  guiltless  of  any  crime.  He 
has  not  even  willed,  much  less  committed,  any 
wrong  deserving  of  death  ;  yet  he  is  about  to  be 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  legality.  She  comes, 
therefore,  to  cut  the  toils  of  the  law  when  they 
have  entangled  an  impulsive,  though  innocent 
victim.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  she  has  been 
educated  to  meet  just  this  crisis  by  her  own  ex- 
perience. 

But,  however  well  fitted  for  the  task  she  may 
be,  there  must  be  some  motive  to  impel  her  forth. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that,  in  the  external 
course  of  the  drama,  Portia  was  the  primal  cause, 
or  rather  occasion,  of  Antonio's  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jew.  Bassanio  needs  money  to 
carry  on  his  courtship ;  he  applies  to  his  friend 
Antonio,  who  resorts  to  the  Jew,  and  thus  be- 
comes his  victim.  Hence  it  is  not  at  all  out  of 
place  that  she  should  become  the  instrument  to 
DSake  good  the  evil  which  she  had  unwittingly 
done.  But,  when  it  is  added  that  this  same  man 
was  the  dearest  friend  of  her  husband,  and  the 
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chief  means  of  her  obtaining  the  one  whom  she 
loved,  the  motive  for  her  must  be  all-powerful. 
Portia  is  a  truly  ethical  character  —  she  is  one 
with  her  husband  in_Jfeeli.ng_and^  interest.  Her 
whole^truggle  hitherto  has  been  in  order  that 
she  might  make  a  rational  marriage,  by  uniting 
with  the  man  of  her  heart.  Anything,  therefore, 
which  affects  him  profoundly  must  affect  her  in 
an  equal  degree,  as  she  is  an  organic  member  of 
that  unity  called  Family.  Now,  Bassanio  is  so 
deeply  attached  to  Antonio  that  he  would  even 
sacrifice  his  hard-won  wife  to  effect  the  rescue  of 
his  friend.  It  is  this  sympathy  —  this  oneness 
of  feeling  with  her  husband,  which  impels  her  to 
undertake  the  difficult  enterprise.  The  pang 
which  thrills  his  heart  must  pierce  hers;  the  im* 
pulse  which  drives  him  forth  cannot  leave  her 
behind.  That  woman  expressed  unconsciously 
the  deepest  principle  of  her  nature,  who  said  to 
her  sick  husband:  ^<  My  dear,  I  have  a  pain  in 
your  breast." 

But  why  should  the  mediatorial  character  be 
sustained  by  a  woman?  In  this  respect  also  the 
Poet  is  true  to  human  nature.  For  it  is  just  the 
subjective  side  of  mind  which  is  prominent  in 
woman,  and  distinguishes  her  from  man  —  who 
lays  much  more  stress  upon  the  validity  of  the 
objective  world.  So  strong  is  this  tendency  in 
him  that  he  is  apt  to  disregard  the  other  element. 
Heace  we  see,  in  the  trial  scene,  that  the  judge 
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and  citizens  are  all  on  tho  side  of  Antonio,  yet 
tbej  quail  before  tliat  objective  reality  called 
Law.  By  no  means  let  it  be  understood  that 
these  remarks  are  directed  against  Law ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  greatest  conservative  power  of 
humanity.  But  it  has  its  limitations,  and  these 
we  are  insisting  upon.  Nor  will  it  be  denied 
that  woman  is  the  fittest  person  to  plead  for 
Mercy,  since  it  tallies  so  thoroughly  with  her 
subjective,  emotional  nature.  So  appropriate  is 
all  this,  that  we  feel  that  Portia  never  unsexes 
herself,  nor  even  manifests  any  of  the  unlovely 
traits  of  strong-mindedness,  though  her  adven- 
tures may  well  strike  terror  into  any  imitators. 
Now,  what  is  the  secret  of  this  characteriza- 
tion? Shakespeare  has  made  Portia  assume  the 
most  hazardous  disguises,  and  perform  the  bold- 
est acts  —  from  which  any  woman  might  well 
shrink;  and  yet  we  feel  that  she  is  always 
womanly  —  nay,  the  most  womanly  of  women. 
The  great  majority  of  Shakespeare's  prominent 
female  characters  have  one  trait,  however  varied 
they  may  otherwise  be  —  subordination  to  the 
Family.  It  is  a  devotion  to  husband,  parent, 
child,  lover;  they  live  but  for* one  object — to  be 
absorbed  into  the  existence  of  another.  By 
themselves  they  feel  that  they  are  nothing ;  only 
in  the  unity  of  feeling,  interest,  and  existence 
with  another  do  they  have  any  happiness  in  life. 
The  complete  absorption  of  the  individual  through 
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I  emotion,  not  consciously,  bat  instinctively,  is  the 
grand  characteristic  which  Shakespeare  gives  to 
his  women  —  that  is,  to  those  whom  he  wishes  to 
portray  as  good,  noble  and  dutiful.  On  the 
contrary,  his  bad  women  are,  for  the  most  part, 
marked  by  quite  the  opposite  of  this  quality. 
Such  are  the  limits  in  which  Shakespeare's  female 
characters  move.  Now,  that  just  this  trait  forms 
the  charm  of  woman  few  men  will  deny.  Though 
wit,  fancy,  learning,  may  call  forth  admiration, 
there  must  be  something  quite  different  to  sub- 
due. It  is  not  servitude,  but  the  willing  subor- 
dination to  the  higher  end  —  self-sacrifice  in  its 
most  exalted  form.  We  believe  that  it  is  this 
consideration  which  makes  us  ever  respect  Portia ; 
her  motive  is  pure  devotion  to  her  husband,  com- 
plete oneness  with  his  interests  and  friendships, 
added,  no  doubt,  to  gratitude  toward  that  man  — 
Antonio  —  who  has  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
making  her  the  happiest  of  mortals.  For  An- 
tonio is  a  stranger  to  her  so  far  as  we  know; 
why  should  she  assume  the  disguise,  and  run  the 
risk  of  an  ignominious  exposure  and  tarnished 
reputation  ?  No ;  she  has  that  complete  harmony 
and  unity  with  her  husband,  that  his  joys  are  her 
joys,  his  sorrows  her  sorrows;  and  she  has  the 
same  interest  in  her  husband's  friend  that  the  hus* 
band  himself  has.  Thus  she  is  a  truly  ethical  char- 
acter —  ethical  in  the^ense  that  she  instinctively 
subordinates  herself  to  the  highest  end  of  womanT 
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Such  13  the  motive  which  impels  Portia  forth 
to  the  rescue  of  Antonio.  Just  here  occurs  the 
seeming  contradiction  in  her  character.  Hith- 
erto she  has  asserted  boldly  and  strongly  her  in- 
dividual rights ;  she  has  trampled  upon  custom, 
and  even  Law,  when  they  have  stood  in  the  way 
of  her  purposes.  But  the  moment  she  is  united 
with  Bassanio,  all  is  changed.  She  yields  up  her 
whole  being  to  another,  who  is,  of  course,  equally 
devoted  to  her;  this  daring  and  resolute  will  is 
now  at  peaoe,  and  submissive;  and  her  expres- 
sion of  subordination  is  as  absolute  as  lan^ruaore 
can  make  it :  — 

—  "Though  for  myself  alone 
I  woiild  not  be  ambitious  iu  mj  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better;  yet  for  you 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself    .     .    . 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 
Happiest  of  all  in  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself  and  what  Is  mine  to  you  and  yours 
Is  now  converted ;  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  of  myself,  and  even  now  —  but  now 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself 
Are  yours,  my  lord." 

Now,  what  is  the  solution  of  these  contradic- 
tory traits?  Portia  insists  upon  the  subjective 
principle  only  in  order  that  her  union  with  her 
husband  may  be  more  complete.  She  has  strug- 
gled for  the  Right  of  Choice.    To  what  end? 

is 
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Since  the  oneness  of  the  marriage-tie  is  based 
upon  emotion,  she  insists  that  emotion  in  this 
sphere  must  have  absolute  validity.  Every  hin- 
drance must  be  set  aside ;  the  more  intense  and 
unobstructed  the  affection,  the  more  perfect  the 
bond  of  unity.  Thus  she  has  asserted  her  indi- 
viduality, with  the  single  purpose  that  her  sub- 
ordination might,  in  the  end,  be  more  complete, 
and  that  her  marriage  might  be  truer  and  more 
rational. 

A  great  many  persons  arc  inclined  to  rebel  at 
this  sudden  swallowing  up  of  individuality,  and, 
at  the  first  glance,  it  does  seem  a  hard  destiny. 
Yet  it  will  require  but  little  examination  of  the 
actual  world  to  discover  that  all  true  living  is 
coupled  with  just  such  abnegation  of  self  —  in- 
deed, that  life  would  otherwise  be  impossible. 
Goethe,  in  his  later  writings,  has  often  laid  much 
stress  upon  the  Renunciation  of  the  Individual; 
and  the  great  poets,  philosophers,  and  moralists, 
in  their  own  different  ways,  have  repeated  the 
same  lesson.  To  live  for  a  universal  end  is  not 
merely  desirable,  but  necessary,  and  forms  the 
basis  of  moral  action.  All, organization,  society, 
state,  demand  {he  subordination  of  particular 
ends,  motives,  and  desires;  otherwise,  institu- 
tions of  every  kind  would  be  quite  impossible. 
The  truth  is  the  individual  would  perish  through 
his  own  self-contradiction  were  he  not  subsumed. 
So  the  family  organism  requires  the  same  renun* 
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elation  from  man  and  woman ;  both  most  sacri- 
fice their  self-will,  and  submit  themselves  to  the 
higher  end.  In  fact,  love  is  the  emotional,  and, 
hence,  unconscious~an3~unwiired,  cancellation  of 
^e  individual ;  it  means  that  a  person  finds 
his  whole  happiness  — indeed,  even  his  exist- 
"ence  —  not  in  himself,  but  in  another.  It  is 
from  these  considerations  that  we  perceive  Por- 
tia's character  to  be  a  harmonious  "WTiole,  spring- 
ing from  one  central  thought,  and  true  in  the 
profoundest  sense  to  human  nature.  Portia 
thus  stands  as  the  type  of  the  rational  woman  — 
rational  in  what  she  resists  and  in  what  she  ac- 
cepts, rational  in  rebellion  and  in  submission. 
She  is  a  strong  character,  yet  not  strong-minded, 
in  the  special  sense  of  this  term ;  she  withers  not, 
like  a  delicate  flower,  at  the  first  rude  blast,  but 
maintains  her  individual  right,  till  to  yield  be- 
comes duty. 

The  remaining  characters  need  not  be  long  dwelt 
upon.  Bassanio  is  made  worthy  of  Portia  by  his 
devotion  to  his  friend,  and  she  perceives  him  to  be 
atrue  man.  This  is  shown  in  his  selection  of  the 
leaden  casket;  he  chooses  not  by  appearance,  he 
is  aware  that  ^^  outward  shows  be  least  them- 
Bclves  ; "  inner  worth  is  his  principle.  He  knows, 
too,  that  love  means  sacrifice,  the  inscription  on 
his  casket  reads:  **  Who  chooseth  me,  must  give 
and  hazard  all  he  hath."  Indeed  he  carries  his 
devotion  to  the  last  point  of  self-denial.     He  is 
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even  ready  to  sacrifice  his  new  bride  on  the  altar 
of  friendship,  through  which  alone  he  has  gained 
her.  Bassanio  is  the  means  by  which  Antonio 
has  come  into  difficulty.  Bassanio's  prosperity 
has  been  Antonio's  adversity,  but  he  is  willing  to 
forego  it  all  for  the  sake  of  the  friend  to  whom 
his  good  luck  is  owing.  Thus  his  devotion  is  com- 
plete ;  every  shade  of  selfishness  is  stripped  off, 
and  we  behold  the  worthy  husband  of  Portia. 
Gratiano  and  Nerissa  serve  chiefly  as  mirrors  for 
the  leading  characters  —  to  reflect  motives, 
thoughts,  and  sentiments.  They  have  little  dis- 
tinct individuality,  yet  are  very  necessary  to  show 
other  persons.  Nerissa  does  little  but  exhibit  her 
mistress,  and  the  same  function  is  performed  for 
Antonio  by  Solanio  and  Solarino. 

One  of  the  under-currents  of  the  play,  which, 
however,  soon  mingles  with  the  main  stream,  is 
the  story  of  Jessica,  the  daughter  of  the  Jew. 
Here  again  we  have  the  assertion  of  the  Right  of 
Choice  against  the  Will  of  the  Parent  —  the  same 
collision  as  Portia's.  But  it  is  in  a  wholly  differ- 
ent soil  and  atmosphere,  and,  hence,  the  fruit  is 
different.  Portia  respects  all  the  formalities  of 
her  deceased  father's  testament;  Jessica  tram- 
ples without  scruple  upon  all  the  commands  and 
prejudices  of  a  living  father,  and  steals  his  money 
besides.  Portia's  father  was  said  to  have  been 
wise  and  just.  We  know  the  character  of  Shy- 
lock,   and  what  his  daughter's  education  must 
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have  been ;  hence  the  great  difference  in  the 
moral  character  of  the  two  children.  Jessica^is 
the  re-action  against  her  father ;  the  daughter  of 
the  miser  is  a  spendthrift,  in  one  night  squan- 
dering in  Genoa  fourscore  ducats ;  the  child  of 
the  strictest  Jew  changes  faith  and  marries  a 
Christian.  In  her  Shylock  is  seen  undoing  his 
family,  religion,  race.  Many  bad  things  she 
does ;  still  we  shall  have  to  forgive  the  naughty 
girl,  under  the  promise  that  she  will  do  better  in 
the  new  situation.  The  same  collision  occurs  in 
the  clown,  Gobbo,  but  in  a  form  so  low,  so  de- 
void of  content,  that  it  becomes  ridiculous — in 
fact,  a  burlesque.  It  appears  here  as  duty  to  a 
master  who  starves  and  abuses,  against  the  right 
of  running  away.  Gobbo  succeeds,  after  a  sub- 
tle piece  of  argumentation,  in  reconciling  his  con- 
science with  his  desire,  and  then  takes  to  his 
heels.  Thus  in  Portia,  Jessica,  and  Gobbo,  there 
is  seen  a  graduation  of  the  same  collision. 

III. 

The  Fourth  Act  terminates  the  leading  collision 
of  the  play  — that  between  Shylock  and  Antonio. 
The  one  has  been  punished,  the  other  rescued. 
Why,  then,  is  the  Fifth  Act  added?  It  is  be- 
cause the  minor  complications,  which  are  brought 
about  by  the  leading  collision  and  form  a  neces- 
sary element  of  it,  are  not  yet  solved.     Portia 
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and  Bassanio  have  been  violently  separated  — 
likeGratiano  and  Nerissa — by  the  main  struggle. 
When  this  is  at  an  end,  there  is  no  longer  cause 
for  separation ;  but  they  must  quickly  rebound 
to  their  former  union,  which  is  their  only  rational 
existence.  Henco  the  Return,  which  is  the 
theme  of  the  Fifth  Act,  is  a  logical  move- 
ment of  the  whole  drama.  If  there  be  mediation, 
it  must  be  complete  in  every  part. 

Moreover,  Bassanio  and  Gratiano  are  as  yet 
ignorant  of  the  share  their  wives  have  had  in 
accomplishing  the  great  mediatorial  act.  To  be 
sure,  we  —  the  audience  or  the  reader  —  know 
all  about  the  matter,  but  it  is  certainly  not  our 
duty  to  supply  the  missing  elements  of  a  work  of 
Art.  If  such  were  the  case,  the  greatness  of  the 
poem  would  depend  upon  the  greatness  of  the 
hearer  or  reader  —  that  is,  his  ability  to  make  it 
perfect.  In  short,  a  drama,  or  any  work  of  Art 
must  be  complete  in  itself  —  an  objective  whole, 
not  dependent  upon  anybody  to  supply  its  omis- 
sions —  and  the  characters  must  be  intelligible, 
not  merely  to  us,  but  to  one  another. 

Hence  the  Fifth  Act  may  be  called  the  Return.- 
The  characters  pass  out  of  the  realm  of  differeace 
and  contradiction  into  the  world  of  harmony. 
It  opens  with  an  idyllic  strain,  which  at  once 
ushers  us  into  the  nature  of  the  place — we  are 
now  in  the  land  of  love.  Lorenzo  and  Jessica, 
in  responsive  song,  celebrate  the  heroes  and  hero- 
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ines  of  romantic  devotion.  Next  the  sweet 
strains  of  music  arise  —  the  Ian<yua<]re  of  emotion 
and  harmony.  So  there  is  diffused  over  the 
whole  scene  the  atmosphere  of  love  and  concord. 
Finally,  the  parties  return  separately  from  their 
struggle,  into  the  land  of  harmony ;  the  rescued 
Antonio  is  also  there  —  the  mark  of  triumph. 
The  diflSculty  about  the  rings  is  only  temporary; 
their  hearts  are  right,  and  that  is  the  main  thing; 
for  it  would  ill  become  Portia,  after  her  crusade 
against  the  most  weighty  formalities  of  the 
world,  to  insist  upon  the  formality  of  a  ring. 
Even  the  ships  return  to  smooth  over  the  last 
trouble ;  and  the  concord  is  perfect  when  the 
story  of  the  disguise  is  told.  It  is  worth  notic- 
ing that  Shakespeare  has  here  localized  his  themes. 
The  abode  of  quiet  is  at  a  distance  from  the  place 
of  strife ;  so  Belmont  is  the  land  of  Harmony 
and  Love,  which  they  leave  in  the  hour  of  struggle 
and  to  which  they  come  back  in  the  hour  of  peace. 
This  may  be  a  violation  of  that  critical  canon 
which  demands  Unity  of  Place,  but  it  is  a  rule 
which  Shakespeare  very  often  follows,  and  which 
it  would  not  be  very  hard  to  justify. 

To  aid  the  readers  who  may  desire  to  grasp 
these  results  in  the  more  difficult,  yet  more 
precise,  forms  of  philosophical  statement,  the 
following  summary  is  given :  The  collision  is  be- 
tween Antonio  and  Shylock,  and  is  mediated  by 
Portia.     Its  logical  basis  is  the  contradiction  be- 
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tween  the  Objective  as  realized  in  the  institations 
of  ReasoQy  and  the  Subjective  as  the  individual 
side  of  man;  ' The  fofmerlindertakes  to  crush  the 
latter,  through  which  alone  it  had  existence,  for 
it  is  posited  by  the  Subjective ;  hence  it  becomes 
contradictory  of  itself,  and  is  negated.  The 
Subjective,  since  it  is  not  universal,  is,  in  its 
turn,  a  new  self-contradiction,  and,  hence,  a 
negative  of  itself  —  which  results  in  its  subsuming 
itself  under  the  Objective.  So  Portia  asserts  the 
right  of  subjectivity,  only  to  end  by  subordinating 
herself  to  one  of  the  forms  of  objective  reality — 
the  Family.  But  now  from  philosophy  to  the 
story. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  Merchant  of  Venice  is 
made  up  of  two  legends  which  appear  in  the  two 
threads  of  the  play.  Both  the  story  of  the  Pound 
of  Flesh  and  the  Choice  of  the  Caskets  have  been 
traced  back  to  the  far  Orient,  to  Buddhistic 
sources,  from  which  they  are  said  to  have  passed 
throuo;h  Mono:olian  and  Arabian  channels  into  the 
Occident.  Other  authors  aJQSrm  that  the  opposite 
was  the  direction  of  the  current,  that  these  stories 
went  from  the  West  to  the  East.  But  it  is  quite 
as  easy  to  believe  that  they  are  indigenous  in 
both  parts  of  the  globe.  The  legend  is  the  off* 
spring  of  man's  conflict  in  certain  social  condi- 
tions; it  grows,  like  the  tree,  quite  everywhere, 
and  it  is  as  universal  as  the  family  or  society. 
For  instance,  the  legend  of  the  Pound  of  Flesh 
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can  be  foondy  in  its  essential  fact,  among  Greek, 
Roman,  Teutonic^  Slavic  ppoples,  as  well  as  in 
the  Orient.  It  shows  a  social  condition  which 
has  reached  its  first  strong  regard  for  property, 
so  that  it  secures  a  debt  by  the  body.  Then  it 
shows  the  conflict  with  this  law  or  custom,  inas- 
much life  is  weighed  out  in  the  pound  of  flesh. 
The  legend  thus  hints  the  first  revolt  of  Person 
against  Property.  Every  society  passes  through 
~8uch  a  condition,  and  its  legend  will  sprout  in  the 
soul  of  man  as  naturally  as  the  seed  in  the  soil. 
The  Twelve  Tables  of  early  Rome  have  handed 
down  just  such  an  ordinance  with  its  necessary 
conflict,  and  the  corresponding  legend  is  not 
wanting  in  early  Roman  tradition. 

The  two  stories  are  found  in  a  mediaeval  col- 
lection of  tales  called  Gresta  Romanorumy  though 
they  are  not  united.  In  this  book  the  bond  is 
given  by  a  soldier  to  a  merchant;  but  the  Jew 
appears  in  the  novel  called  II  Pecorone  by  Gio- 
vanni Fiorentino,  published  at  Milan  1558. 
(Reprinted  with  Italian  text  and  English  transla- 
tion by  Collier  in  his  Shakespeare* s  Library.) 
Directly  or  indirectly  the  Poet  must  have  used 
this  novel;  it  gives  him  his  story  except  the 
choice  of  the  caskets ;  it  has  the  conflict  with  the 
Jew  on  account  of  the  bond,  it  has  the  mediation 
of  the  conflict  by  a  woman  in  disguise,  it  has  the 
return  from  Venice  to  Belmont.  Other  charac- 
ters the  novel  suggests,  but  it  has  no  Jessica, 
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whom  Shakespeare  probably  took  from  Marlowe's 
Jeio  of  Malta  —  a  play  which  furnished  a  good 
many  hints  to  our  drama,  and  particularly  gave 
the  demonic  outlines  in  the  character  of  Shylock. 
But  the  Italian  novel  II  Pecorone^  though  it  fur- 
nishes structure,  incident  and  figures,  has  no  true 
characterization;  it  has  no  Portia,  but  in  her 
place  a  Circe,  who  charms  the  adventurer  by  the 
grossest  sensual  allurements  into  her  abode,  and 
is  at  last  herself  deceived ;  she  preaches  no  doc- 
trine of  mercy,  but  fools  the  Jew,  by  the  legal 
trick,  and  then  lets  him  go;  in  fine,  all  the  deeper 
motives  are  added  by  the  Poet.  The  principle 
of  the  novel  is  hardly  more  than  a  low  Italian 
cunning ;  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  trace  of  the  lofty 
mediation  which  is  the  soul-inspiring  principle  of 
the  play.  Again  we  note  the  function  of  the 
Poet;  given  his  materials,  he  transfigures  them; 
the  human  feature  he  always  retains,  but  makes 
it  radiant  with  spirit;  the  dead  body  of  the 
story  undergoes  the  wondrous  poetic  transforma- 
tion :  — 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made, 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes, 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  lade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Was  Shakespeare  the  first  dramatist  to  unite 
the  two  legends  of  this  play,  as  he  was  the  first 
to  unite  the  two  legends  of  Lear  9    Probably 
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not.  Stephen  Gosson,  in  his  School  for  Abuse  ^ 
published  in  1579,  speaks  of  a  play  called  the 
Jew  which  represented  **the  greediness  of 
worldly  choosers  "  as  well  as  '*  the  bloody  minds 
of  usurers."  Some  precursor,  then,  had  brought 
together  into  one  work  the  stories  which  the  Poet 
has  employed. 

An  historical  counterpart  of  Shylock,  as  is 
supposed,  has  been  discovered  in  Dr.  Rodrigo 
Lopez,  a  Jew,  or  at  least  of  Jewish  extraction, 
who  was  Queen  Elizabeth's  physician,  and  who 
was  executed  for  high  treason  in  1JI)4.  Some 
have  thought  this  was  about  the  time  of  the  first 
production  of  the  MerchaiU  of  Venice.  In  the 
parallel,  there  are  certain  surprising  similarities; 
still  in  the  main  it  does  not  hold.  The  Poet  was 
doubtless  influenced  strongly  by  the  events  trans- 
piring around  him  ;  but  his  poetic  principle  is 
averse  to  anything  like  historic  allegory.  At 
most  the  case  of  Lopez  may  have  furnished  an 
impulse,  hardly  a  counterpart. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Jews  of  to-day 
differ  in  regard  to  Shylock  as  much  as  other  peo- 
ple. Two  opposite  opinions  are  maintained  by 
Jewish  writers  of  distinction.  The  one  is  that 
Shakespeare  represented  in  Shylock  the  martyr 
of  his  faith  and  race ;  the  other  is  that  the  Poet 
catered  to  or  shared  in  the  hate  and  prejudice  of 
his  age  against  the  Jews  and  the  Jewish  character, 
and  in  the  portrait  of  Shylock  dealt  a  blow  to  the 
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chosen  people,  from  which  they  have  not  yet  re- 
covered. Jewish  gentlemen  may  be  heard  main- 
taining with  some  warmth  each  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Now  the  corioas  fact  is  that  both  views, 
within  proper  bounds,  are  correct.  As  a  Jew 
Shylock  goes  down  in  the  phiy,  he  is  a  martyr, 
but  hardly  the  triumphant  martyr  of  his  race  and 
faith.  On  the  contrary,  the  limits  of  the  old  race 
and  faith  in  him  are  drawn  with  an  unsparing 
hand,  and  are  made  to  vanish  in  a  new  race  and 
faith.  This  is  done  with  such  rigor  toward  the 
individual  that  the  modern  reader  is  shocked  and 
feels  forced  to  cry  out  against  the  personal  intol- 
erance. But  if  Shylock  be  an  idea,  and  that  too 
a  world-historical  idea,  which  is  in  conflict  with 
another  idea,  then  one  must  pass  into  the  other, 
and  in  essence  vanish,  though  the  old  form  of  it 
be  retained.  The  Jews  themselves,  in  the  main, 
acknowledge  something  of  this  kind ;  they,  too, 
share  in  theforwardmovementof  the  world,  they 
develop,  they  change,  even  if  they  cling  to  the 
ancient  writ  and  ritual,  and  certainly  they  show 
by  their  deeds,  that  they,  as  much  as  Christians 
by  profession,  are  heirs  of  the  evangel  of  Mercy. 
As  to  who  preached  it  first,  tKey  probably  have 
their  own  opinion.  So  much  for  Shylock  as  a 
shibboleth  of  race,  creed,  and  party.  We  must 
affirm,  then,  that  Shylock  as  an  idea,  must  be 
mediated,  and  mediated  in  the  manner  of  the 
Poet ;  otherwise  he  must  be  destroyed,  and  is 
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tragic  —  which  would,  however,  pervert  both  the 
character  and  the  play. 

So  too  in  regard  to  Portia  the  sentimental  critic 
must  brace  up  his  nerves  a  little.  She  is  bold  of 
deedy  and  also  bold  of  speech  ;  she  is  a  humorist, 
like  most  of  Shakespeare's  mediatorial  women, 
and  full  of  fantastic  adventure.  This  freedom  is 
hers;  she  has  also  another  and  much  higher  free- 
dom which  is  the  source  of  her  mediation.  She 
must  break  her  father's  will  just  at  its  point  of 
collision,  else  she  solves  no  problem.  If  she,  in 
the  affair  of  the  caskets,  simply  resigns  herself  to 
outer  accident,  she  has  no  merit;  sheer  luck  helps 
her  out,  and  there  is  no  preparation  in  her  expe- 
rience for  the  great  final  act  of  rescuing  Antonio, 
wherein  she  must  again  break  the  force  of  the 
formal  law.  Quite  unconsciously  this  seems  to  be 
done  in  the  choice  of  Bassanio,  still  it  is  done,  and 
must  be  done.  Critics  simply  praise  her  dutiful 
daughterly  obedience  to  her  father's  command; 
yes,  this  we  may  grant,  but  it  is  not  the  central 
fact  of  her  character.  She  must  be  the  mediatrix, 
but  a  truly  terrestrial,  Shakespearian  one. 

Still,  on  this  side  she  touches  the  elbows  of  the 
supreme  female  characters  of  the  other  Great 
Poets  —  Dante's  Beatrice,  Goethe's  Margaret, 
who  also  represent,  in  their  final  highest  mani- 
festation, the  realm  of  mercy,  and  are  mediatorial. 
Both  the  latter,  however,  are  translated  to  Heaven, 
and  thence  perform  their  mediation,  while  Portia 
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remains  on  earth  to  the  last,  a  true  child  of  the 
great  secular  Poet.  But  in  all  three  poets  we  be- 
hold the  same  regard  for  the  spiritual  element  in 
woman  —  a  regard  which  rises  to  a  certain  kind 
of  adoration,  since  she  is  chosen  by  them  all  to 
rescue  the  man  fallen,  or  about  to  full,  in  his  con- 
flict with  the  hostile  agencies  of  the  world. 


THE  IDEAL  CLASS. 

That  class  of  comedies  in  which  the  mediation 
takes  place  wholly  throuo;h  the  Real  World  has 
been  already  considered.  There  is  a  j^onflict  jn 
society  portrayed,  but  it  is  .healed  Jhrougli^Jhe 
ordinary  instrumentalities  which  man  employs 
for  this  purpose.  Institutions  are  made  to  cor- 
rect their  own  wronor.  But  now  we  are  to  treat 
of  a  class  of  comedies  in  which  the  mediation  is 
relegated  to  a  new  realm  —  distant,  wholly  dif- 
ferent in  character,  essentially  ideal.  The  logic 
is  that  the  Real  ^orld^-of^instltutions...  since  it  is 
in  conflict  with  itself,  and  productive  of  wrong 
to  the  individual,  must  be  entirely  abandoned, 
and  a  human  abode  be  sought  in  which  conflict 
cannot  exist,  and,  hence,  in  which  institutioili^e 
not  found  at  all,  or  only  in  their  simplest  state. 
This  may,  in  a  general  way,  be  called  the  faeal 
World,  as  it  is  an  abstraction  from  the  real  life 
of  society. 

Tt  will  be  noticed  that  such  a  dramatic  ideal  la 
more  profound  and  more  consistent  than  that 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  previous  class  of 
comedies.      When    institutional    life     becomes 
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utterly  self -contradictory ,  and  it  cannot  .mediate 
itself y  it  must  be  left  behind,  and  a  non-institu- 
tional life  has  to  take  iU  place.  Moreover,  the 
fact  is  deeply  consonant  with  human  experience ; 
men  do  flee  froin_  spjgLcty.^^hciLits  collisions  be- 
come too  strong  for  endurance,  and  betake  them- 
selves  to  a  simpler  social  condition — sometimes 
even  to  the  woQds.;^  bu.t_more  frequentlyJthey 
remainjn^spciety,j^n.d. construct,  with  the  aid  of 
the  imagination,  some  purely  ideal  state,  in  which 
they  may  dwell  free  from  all  conflict.  Indeed, 
pretty  much  everybody  gets  to  building  imagin- 
ary republics  in  times  when  the  external  political 
world  has  become  utterly  corrupt  and  hopeless. 
Still,  such  an  ideal  realm  is  an  irrational 
abstraction,  a  transitory  figment  of  the  brain.  It 
offers,  however,  a  glorious  field  for  poetic  crea- 
tion and  embellishment  —  that  beautiful  sphere 
of  pure  fiction  in  which  a  poet  is  at  home.  But 
it  is  essentially  comic  —  comic  in  the  highest  de- 
crvee  —  for  throu<xh  it  the  individual  is  led 
forward  in  the  pursuit  of  an  end  wholly  absurd 
and  self-annulling.  For,  when  he  has  realized 
his  Ideal  World,  at  that  moment  Jt  is  annihilatedj. 
since  it  must  be  real  then,  and  no  longer  ideal. 

purpose  is  null  in  itself,  ond^breakA  .to,.nieces  in 

its  v<>ry  n<;(^pnfipl'^^^^n*^ 

Hence  the  Ideal  "World  must  vanish,  and  the 
true  poet  will  not  fail  to  portray  both  the  man- 
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ner  and  cause  of  its  disappearance.  The  dis- 
tinction 13  worthy  of  notice ;  it  is  only  the  sen- 
timental half-poet  who  remains  wholly  wrapped 
up  in  his  idyllic  scenery.  Though  there  be  a 
flight  from  society  to  a  pastoral  or  rural  life, 
there  must  be  likewise  a  return  to  society,  and 
the  poet  sliould  be  able  to  comprehend  it,  and 
to  portray  it  in  its  true  nature.  Let  him  not 
flee  to  the  country  and  stay  there,  in  his  poetry; 
the  complete  circuit  of  experience  must  also  be 
reflected  in  the  artistic  product.  Hence,  there  is 
a  deep  necessity  for  restoration  to  society,  which 
alone  is  the  rational  abode  of  man,  and  the  true 
work  of  Art  will  not  fail  to  embody  the  same 
thought  in  a  faithful  picture  of  human  spirit. 

The  return  to  civilized  life,  therefore,  is  cer- 
tain to  take  place;  the  individual  must  again 
produce  those  very  institutions  which  he  has 
abandoned,  or  perish  ;  society  will  spring  up  of 
itself  even  in  this  Ideal  World.  Hence  the  lat- 
ter disintegrates  within ;  it  rapidly  developes  in- 
ternal conflicts  which  destroy  it  —  which  compel 
it  into  some  form  of  social  organization .  But  the 
twofold  result  of  its  existence  must  not  be^  for- 
gotten—  on  the  one  Jiand,  it  has  brought  back 
the  individual  to  institutional  life,  and  healed  the 
wounds  of  his  .spirit ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
harmonized  the  conflicts  of  society  byjrfimoving 
the  wrong  which  caused  the  flight,  for  this  new 
aociety  which  has  resulted  from  the  Ideal  World 

19 
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is  free  from  the  original  injustice  towards  the 
individual.  Thus  the  mediation  on  both  sides  is 
complete,  and  is  effected  through  this  Ideal 
World. 

It  will  be  manifest  that  a  dramatic  form  of  this 
kind  involves  three  essential  movements.  First 
is  the  Real  World  of  conflict;  man  falls  out  with 
institutions  which  have  become  the  means  of  op- 
pression and  wrong;  usually  both  Family  and 
State  are  involved  in  struggle ;  hence  comes  the 
flight  to  an  opposite  condition  of  existence. 
Secondly,  this  is  the  Ideal  World,  whose  prime 
function  is  the  mediation  of  the  conflict;  the 
guilty  must  be  punished  or  brought  to  repent, 
the  injured  must  be  righted  and  restored,  and, 
above  everything  else,  society  must  free  itself 
of  wrong  and  contradiction.  Then  the  Ideal 
World  passes  away,  for  the  evil  to  which  it  owed 
its  origin  is  cured,  and  there  remains  nothing  but 
the  return  of  all  the  conflicting  elements  to  har- 
mony and  to  society.  This  last  is  the  third 
movement.  But  the  Poet  came  to  this  complete 
form  of  organization  in  his  dramas  not  all  at 
once;  he  had  to  grow  to  it.  We  can  see  that  the 
structure  of  his  earlier  plays  is  imperfect,  un- 
clear; still  he  always  shows  the  germ  of  what  he 
afterward  reaches. 

We  naturally  ask  ourselves.  What  is  the  ground 
of  this  Ideal  World?  Why  does  not  the  Poet 
mediate  his   collisions   in  the   same  domain   in 
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which  they  arise,  as  he  does  in  his  Real  Comedies, 
which  we  have  just  considered  ?  What  is  the  need 
of  this  new  reahn?  What  is  the  necessity  of  its 
origin?  We  see  that  it  has  the  same  ethical 
foundation,  it  springs  from  the  same  domestic 
conflicts,  that  between  parent  and  child,  that  be- 
tween husband  and  wiie,  that  before  and  after 
marriage. 

If  we  look  back  at  those  Real  Comedies,  we 
find  that  they  lie-wholly-in-j^oalm  of  the  Family, 
and  that  the  State  does  not  interfere  through  its 
authority'  witlT the  course  of  the  action.  In  some 
of  them  no  ruler  is  present,  in  others  he  is  pres- 
ent, but  in  a  subordinate  position.  For  instance, 
in  Comedy  of  EiTorSy  the  Duke  represents  sim- 
ply one  of  the  elements  entangled  in  the  delusion, 
he  has  no  hand  in  determining  the  sweep  of  the 
play.  In  Twelfth  Nighty  the  Duke  is  only  one 
of  the  colliding  parties,  and  has  no  reigning  in- 
fluence. 

In  the  Ideal  Comedies,  on  the  contrary,  we 
shall  see  some  phase  of  the  same  ethical  conflict, 
but  it  is  not  permitted  to  solve  itself  on  its  own 
ground  ;  the  State  will  interfere,  will  give  usually 
some  command  which  causes  a  flight  beyond  the 
State  to  get  rid  of  its  authority.  This  is  what 
calls  tip  the  Ideal  World  in  which  the  person  is 
free  from  social  order  and  its  law. 

It  is  plain  that  this  Ideal  World  may  take  many 
forms,  has  taken  many  forms  in  the  history  of 
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mankind.  In  Shakespeare  there  are  three  lead- 
ing phases  of  it,  which  we  may  designate  as  the 
Monastic^  Idyllic,  andJEaotAstic. 

te  Mjonastio  Life  is  thait  to  which  ihe.individ- 
ual  floes  in  order  to^getjjdLQf  the  struggles  and 
obstaoles'criEe' world ;  it  is  usually^  religions  in* 
stitution  organized  and  existent  alongside  and  in- 
side of  secular  institutions,  whose  conflict^Jt^eeks 
to  meiliate.  It  is  born  of  a  flight  from  Family 
and  State  to  a  cIoistcre<l  life,  of  which,  in  Shakes- 
peare, two  forms  are  employed — the  one  for 
study,  as  in  Lovt^s  Labor's  Lost^  the  other  for  a 
religious  purpose,  as  in  MenLsure  for  Measure. 
This  realm  may  be  considered  to  make  a  transi- 
tion to  the  following. 

The^Idyllic  Life  belongs  tO-thflLcauntry.  to  the 
woods;  it  is  the -primitive  social  order  to  whiqh 
man  goes  back  in  seeking  escape  from  the  com- 
plex, feverislL.organism  of.  civilized  society,  for 
from  this  it  is  far  removed  both  in  Space  and  Time. 
It  Kas^  however,  a  tinge  of  reality;  it  may  be,  it 
has  been,  though  it  belongs  to  a  period  which  has 
vanished  for  the  civilized  community.  There 
are  four  plays  in  which  this  Idyllic  Life  forms 
the  mediating  principle.  In  Two  OerUlemen  of 
Verona  it  appears  in  the  shape  of  the  wood  of  Out- 
laws; in  Cymbeline  it  rises  up  in  the  mountain  of 
the  Hunters;  in  As  Yon  Like  it  and  Winter's 
Tale  it  is  the  land  of  the  Shepherds. 

The  third  phase  of  this  Ideal  World  we  have 
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called  the  fantastic,  a  purely  imaorinary  dQinaia_iD 
which  tne  last  faint^shade^.of  the  BeaOVorld  is 
swept  away,  and  there  appears  a  romantic  realm 
of  supernaTiifal'sBjrpcs,' through  which  the_media- 
tiqn  takes  place.  The  individual  now  creates  out 
of  his  own  imagination  a  mystic  land  with  its  strange 
beings,  among  which  he  dwells  and  finds  recon- 
ciliation. Here  we  place  two  dramas,  3fidstim^ 
mer  NighCs  Dream  with  its  Fairy-world,  and 
Tempest  with  its  Spirit- world,  one  of  which  be- 
longs to  the  Poet's  early  period,  the  other  to  his 
latest.  Thus  we  behold  this  poetic  wonder-land 
overarching  his  career  from  beginning  to  end. 

Classification.  —  As  we  saw  in  the  Eeal 
Comedies,  so  these  Ideal  Comedies  differ  much 
from  one  another  in  their  mood  and  color,  which 
may  be  sportive  or  serious,  with  all  the  interme- 
diate hues.  Some  tend  toward  a  tragic  depth  of 
earnestness,  others  toward  the  light  gayety  and 
capricious  humor  of  simple  Comedy.  Here, 
too,  then,  we  may  classify  these  dramas  into 
Tragi-Comedies  and  Pure  Comedies.  There  are 
eight  which  can  be  arranged  in  two  groups.  Of 
these  plays  we  shall  make  a  short  comparison  as 
reo:ards  their  mediating  idea. 

The  first  group  is  made  up  of  the  Pure  Com- 
edies into  which  an  ideal  world  plays  in  some 
form.  Of  these  we  note  four.  In  Lovers 
Labor's  Lost  there  is  an  attempt  to  produce  an 
Academe,  a  realm  of  study,  in  opposition  to  the 


Familj-  Here  the  ideal  sphere  'n  placed  at  the 
banning  of  the  phij  and  is  not  mediatorial, 
hence  is  not  employed  in  its  true  sense.  In 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  there  is  a  light  to  the 
World  of  Outlaws,  which  accomplishes  the  medi- 
ation, thoogh  it  is  imperfect  in  many  ways.  The 
conflict  is  in  the  Family,  both  fugidres  and  oat- 
laws  arc  restored.  In  As  Tan  Like  It  the  ideal 
realm  is  complete,  and  is  shown  in  its  foil  glory ; 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  pastoral  life,  to  which  there 
is  a  fli<;ht  from  the  Family  ami  State,  and  in 
which  all  the  social  wounds  are  healed.  This 
play  is  a  great  advance  upon  the  two  jost  men- 
tioned. In  Midsummer  NighCs  Xhream^  though 
earlier  in  date  than  the  preceding  play,  we 
ascend  to  a  purely  ideal  realm  —  fairy-land  — 
through  which  the  reconciliation  takes  place. 
There  is  a  conflict  in  the  Family  in  which  the 
ruler  interfereij  with  hU. steru-Jaw ;  the  result  is 
a  flipiht  to  ^  l.inH  l^fynnfl  |;i^y  Morcovcr,  the 
play  is  made  to  reflect  itself,  though  in  a  bur- 
lesque. 

In  these  four  dramas  we  observe  a  gradual 
rise  through  the  monastic  idyllic  and  f^nt^^tin 
phases  of  life  into  harmony^with>thejBCQrld-order> 
We  also  notice  a  grand  development  in  thought 
and  structure,  doubtless  corresponding  to  the 
inner  development  of  the  Poet.  They  are  all  in 
his  lighter  vein ;  inner  caprice  and  outer  acci- 
dent rule  the  hour;   folly,  whim,  weakness  are 
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here,  sometimes  brushing  the  outskirts  of  guilt, 
then  vanishing  in  their  own  absurdity. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  second  group  of  the  ideal 
class,  in  which  we  place  four  dramas,  and  name 
them  Tragi-Comedies.  Folly  deepens  to  sin, 
caprice  sinks  to  guilt ;  thus  tragedy  enters,  unless 

[ere  be  a  spiritual  change  in  the  character. 
This  change  is  repentance,  the  undoing  of  the 
guilty  deed,  whereby  the  individual  is  saved. 
Hence  the  dark  tragic  tinge  to  these  plays  in 
spite  of  the  happy  outcome.  Yet  mediation  is 
the  grand,  all-pervading  fact  of  this  group; 
mdeed  these  four  plays  may  be  said  to  mediate 
Shakespeare's  great  tragedies,  after  which  they 
come  in  the  order  of  time  and  in  the  order  of 
thought,  as  well  as  in  the  order  of  the  Poet's  de- 
velopment. 

In  Measure  /or  Measure  the  man  and  the 
woman  flee  to  their  religious  world,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  monastic  life,  to  get  rid  of  the  ills 
of  society.  But  they  have  to  return  in  a  hurry 
that    they   may  save    the    secular    world.     In 

Winter's  Tale  the  flight  is  to  the  land  of  the 
Shepherds,  which  mediates  the  return  of  the 
fugitives,  while  the  repentance  of  the  royal 
wrong-doer  eliminates  the  original  cause  of  the 
flight  and  makes  restoration  not  only  possible, 
but  necessary.  In  Cymbeline  there  is  a  great 
similarity  to  the  preceding  play  in  structure, 
style,  color  and  characterization.     But  the  ideal 
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realm  is  changed,  doubtless  with  design ,  from  a 
world  of  Shepherds  to  that  of  Hunters.  Repent- 
ance is  also  prominent  in  this  drama.  In  Tempest 
we  rise  to  a  purely  ideal  realm  —  the  Spirit- 
world —  through  which  the  great  broach  in  Fam- 
ily and  State  is  healed.  But  a  new  element  is 
added ;  the  Poet  includes  himself  in  his  imao^in- 
ary  world,  making  it  and  reflecting  himself  in 
the  creation  of  his  own  poem ;  he  not  only  pro- 
duces his  work,  but  shows  himself  producing  it. 
This  is,  then,  the  complete  synthesis  of  all  his 
dramas  in  a  drama  —  and  here  ends  his  book  — 
"  I'll  break  my  staff,"  **  I'll  drown  my  book." 
In  these  four  dramas  we  again  observe  a  grad- 
ual rise  through  the  monastic,  idyllic  and  fan- 
tastic phases  of  life  into  harmony  with  the 
world-order.  This  harmony  has  now  become 
altogether  the  profoundest,  as  well  as  the  all- 
controlling  fact  in  Shakespeare. 
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The  realm  to  which  the  flight  is  to  be  made  in 
the  present  drama,  is  th^itof  study.  It  is  placed 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  action,  and  not  in 
the  middle;  the  ideal  life  is  here  not  mediatorial, 
as  it  is  in  the  Poet's  riper  plays  of  this  class. 
On  the  contrary,  in  Lovers  Labor's  Losi^  there  is 
shown  a  re-action  ^against  this  ideal  life  when  it 
takes  an  ascetic  form  for  the  purpose  of  mere 
study.  The  re-action  is  given  in  three  leading 
phases:  first,  ethicaJL-Love,  which  leads  to  the 
Family,  assails  such  a  life,  overcomes  it,  and  in-' 
flictsji£onjts^adherenta-a_penaltv  ;  secondly,  sen- 
sual Love,  as  the  strong  protest  of  ^Nature,  violates 
the  ascetic  ordinance  from  the  start ;  thirdly. 
Learning,  which  is  the  object  of  the  life  above 
mentioned,  is  shown  in  its  one-sidednegs..aQd  folly 
whenjt  is  an  eud_unto Jtself ;  it .  simply^  makes 
pedantic  fools,  and  thus  dissolves  in  its  own  ab- 
surdity. Biron,  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  the 
bearer  of  the  protest  against  this  ascetic  world, 
asks  the  keen  question:  What  is  the  end  of 
study?  This  question  is  essentially  that  of  the 
play,  which  also  gives  an  answer. 

(297) 
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Disease  of  Learning  is  shown  in  manifold  forms 
by  the  various  characters,  who  become  comic, 
self-annulling  in  the  very  folly  of  their  pursuit 
of  wisdom.     As  Biron  says:  — 

So  study  evermore  is  overshot, 

While  it  doth  study  to  have  what  it  would, 

It  doth  forget  to  do  the  thing  it  should. 

There  is  Don  Armado,  who  is  "  a  refined  trav- 
eler of  Spain,"  in  whom  learning  has  produced 
only  bombast,  who  **  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in 
his  brain."  Costard,  the  ignorant  boor,  has 
cauorht  the  affectation  and  uses  words  and  lojjical 
forms  which  he  does  not  understand.  Then  there 
is  a  special  class  of  pedants  drawn  in  broad  car- 
icature. The  lovers,  too,  the  more  elevated  char- 
acters, are  strongly  tainted  with  the  prevailing 
epidemic  ;  they  indulge  in  affected  speech,  allit- 
eration, conceits,  sonnets  in  which  the  language 
of  love  wears  the  heaviest  bonds.  Yet  they  are 
men  of  study,  and  are  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  The  words  of  the  Princess  apply  to 
them  all :  — 

None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  are  catched. 
As  wit  turned  fool ;  folly  in  wisdom  hatched, 
Hath  wisdom's  warrant  and  the  help  of  school, 
And  wit's  owu.grace  to  grace  a  learned  fool. 

Even  in  this  speech  we  see  affectation  falling 
into  affectation  in  censuring  itself;  the  devil  is 
still  the  devil  in  reproving  sin. 
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•  Now  this  was  the  condition  of  the  Poet  when 
he  wrote  the  play.  He  was  still  under  the  dom- 
ination of  conceit  and  affected  antithesis ,  coupled 
with  a  certain  degree  of  pedantry,  though  he  was 
lauorhinor  at  these  follies.  If  he  were  outside  of 
them  and  wholly  beyond  them,  they  would  be  in- 
different to  him.  This  gives  the  flavor  of  the  play 
with  its  fantastic  humor;  the  author  is  still  in  it, 
but  rises  above  it  with  a  laugh,  which,  neverthe- 
less, involves  him  in  his  own  ridicule.  He  is 
aware  of  this  condition.  B  ron  declares  peni- 
tently :  — 

These  summer  flics 
Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation    *    *    * 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  expressed 
In  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersey  noes : — 

but  at  once  he  cannot  help  violating  his  good 

resolution  by  using  an  affected  word,  whereat  he 

confesses : 

Tet  I  have  a  trick 
Of  the  old  rage ;  bear  with  me,  I  am  sick, 
I'U  leave  it  by  degrees. 

This  whole  play,  one  thinks,  is  the  process  of 
the  Poet  in  freeing  himself  from  the  *'rage," 
which  is  his  own,  and  that  of  his  time.  Like 
these  students  he  is  the  votary  of  love  rather  than 
of  learning ;  so  he  will  remain  during  life ;  he  is 
not  going  to  be  a  scholar,  but  a  poet.  He  has 
here  settled  his  own  relation  to  erudition — a 
matter  which  has  troubled  so  many  critics.    Latin, 
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French,  History,  Mythology,  and  other  disci- 
plines are  touched  upon  in  this  drama;  but  espe- 
cially we  see  how  profoundly  he  has  studied  his 
own  language  and  his  own  poetic  art  on  their 
technical  side.  Listen  to  the  school  master  criti- 
cising speech  and  verse ;  it  is  doubtless  an  echo 
from  the  Poet's  own  talk  and  study,  though  it  be 
comic  and  exaijore rated.  In  later  works  he  will 
not  often  have  much  to  say  about  his  art  —  never 
so  much  as  in  this  play. 

In  fact,  the  relation  of  the  Poet  to  Lovers 
Labor's  Lost  is  very  significant.  It  shows  that 
he  had  wrought  in  many  departments  of  learning, 
even  in  anatomy,  that  he  is  a  man  of  study,  yet 
has  seen  its  vanity  when  pushed  beyond  its  end. 
The  play  is  clearly  his  declaration  of  war  against 
mere  erudition,  though  he  is  still  involved  in  its 
meshes,  he  is  liberating  himself,  but  is  not  yet 
wholly  free.  The  struggle  has  still  a  strong  in- 
terest for  him,  because  be  is  not  yet  fully  master 
of  himself  in  this  direction ;  he  revels  with  de- 
light in  pedantry  while  ridiculing  it;  we  seethe 
young  Shakespeare  with  vivid  reminiscences  of 
his  school  days  —  beyond  them,  yet  in  them  still. 
He  undoubtedly  was  asking  that  question  of 
Biron — What  is  the  end  of  Learning?  Those 
who  are  fond  of  dwelling  upon  Shakespeare's 
illiteracy,  and  of  drawing  conclusions  from  it, 
would  do  well  to  ponder  this  play,  which  shows 
both  learning  and  its  comedy. 
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It  is  one  of  his  earliest  works,  contesting  prior- 
ity with  Comedy  of  Errors  and  Two  Gentlemen 
of  VeronUy  with  which  it  has  many  connecting 
links  in  style,  meter,  and  characterization.  In  the 
fact  that  love  conflicts  with  and  overcomes  study, 
the  play  touches  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  In  the 
little  play  within  the  play,  turned  into  burlesque  by 
clownish  actors  and  ridiculed  by  the  spectators, 
it  connects  y^xth  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  In 
its  perverted  use  of  words  for  comic  effect,  and 
in  its  philological  fun  generally,  it  is  related  to 
Merry  Wives,  and  several  other  comedies. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  popular  reading-play 
of  the  time.  Like  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Hamlet 
it  was  '*  corrected  and  amended,"  probably  by 
the  author,  and  published  by  Cuthbert  Burby 
(otherwise  Burbage),  brother  of  the  famous 
actor,  and  a  well-known  hook-dealer  of  London. 
This  publication  is  dated  1598;  the  play  gives  sev- 
eral indications  of  two  kinds  of  style ;  the  Poet 
doubtless  **  corrected  and  amended"  his  early 
play,  which  goes  back  eight  or  ten  years  from  the 
mentioned  date.  The  plot  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Poet's  own,  though  many  special  incidents  may 
have  been  derived. 

Twelfth  Night  is  probably  the  most  perfect 
comedy  written  by  Shakespeare  —  viewed  from 
the  stand-point  of  organization  —  while  just  the 
contrary  must  be  asserted  of  Love's  Labor's  Lost. 
There  is  no  scaffolding  here  which   adequately 
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supports  the  entire  work ;  there  is  no  intrigue 
whichgives  a  backbone  to  the  whole  action  and 

makegJitAjcom^l^iS-^^^y*  ^^  ^^^^  before  us,  to 
a  certain  extent,  divided  into  pieces  which  are  not 

fully  articulated.  It  is  like  the  less  perfect 
animals  which  may  be  separated  into  parts  and 
each  part  will  still  remain  an  animal.  It  has 
disguises  and  concealments,  but  none  which  run 
through  and  hold  together  the  entire  plot.  A 
story  it  has,  undoubtedly,  but  a  story  to  which 
precisely  the  same  objections  apply.  Those  of 
the  Poet's  readers  who  find  as  much  delight  in 
the  structure  of  his  dramas  as  in  their  other  great 
qualities  must  now  expect  some  disappointment. 

So  much  may  be  said  about  its  organization, 
which  pertains  to  the  proper  employment  of 
dramatic  instrumentalities.  Still,  there  is  a  cen- 
tral thought  which  controls  the  work,  though 
often  in  a  very  remote  and  capricious  manner. 
Other  merits,  too,  of  a  high  order  must  be 
acknowledged.  Characters ^re_draw.n  with  defi- 
niteness,  though  frequently  with  some  extrava- 
gance— in  fact,  the  play  is  thoroughly  a  comedy 
of  character,  and  is  defective  in  the  element  of 
situation;  hence  its  frame- work  is  so  inadequate. 
Its  coloring  is  that  of  unbounded,  uncontrollable 
caprice,  which  scouts  all  propriety  —  even  artistic 
propriety;  it  bubbles  over  with  puns,  conceits, 
whimsicalities,  of  every  description  and  under  all 
circumstances;  it   is   a  wilderness  of  jokes  and 
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humors.  The  reader  is  not  expected  to  be  able 
keep  his  face  straight  for  any  length  of  time, 
and,  if  the  scene  momentarily  wears  a  sober  look, 
it  is  felt  to  be  preparatory  to  an  effervescence. 
The  youthful  author  shows  hero  his  most  wanton 
mood ;  it  is  as  if  he  were  trying  to  leap  out  of 
his  skin  from  pure  mirthfulness.  Still,  it  is 
worth  our  trouble  to  see  how  far  the  thought 
shines  throu<:!'h  this  somewhat  tans^Icd  mass  of 
dramatic  luxuriance,  even  though  we  sometimes 
have  to  force  what  is  dim  into  a  little  stronger 
liffht  than  either  the  strict  lanijua^yo  or  the 
immediate  connection  of  the  passage  may  war- 
rant. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  drama  mainly  springs 
from  a  collision  of  love.  But  the  form  of  this 
collision  is  novel;  a  new  obstacle  is  introduced  — 
study  undertakes  to  suppress,  and,  hence,  con- 
flicts with,  love.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  be 
an  ancient  enemy  of  learning;  it  distracts  the  at- 
tention, stirs  up  the  passions,  muddles  the  brain. 
Thus  the  two  hostile  powers  grapple;  the  course 
of  the  play  will  show  that  love  is  hot  only  trium- 
phant against  the  pursuit  of  erudition  and  phi- 
losophy, but  also  punishes  its  contemners  by  a 
torture  peculiar  to  itself,  namely,  loss  of  imme- 
diate fruition.  Such  is  unquestionably  the  leading 
thread  of  the  drama,  supported  by  the  group  of 
elevated  characters.     But  another  element  must 
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not  be  omitted ;  the  reverse  side  of  mere  erudi- 
tion  ia  shown  when  it  is  not  tempered  by  love,  or 
some  other  corrective  —  it ^ makes  men  comic; 
they  become  learned  fools.  So,  from  this  point 
of  view,  study  may  be  said  to  be  triumphant  in 
its  one-sided  pursuit  —  triumphant  in  producing 
pedants.  Hence  the  complete  statement  of  the 
work  must  exhibit  the  conflict  of  these  two  princi- 
ples, each  of  which  is  victorious,  though  in  differ- 
ent groups  of  characters. 

The  phiy  will  be  most  easily  grasped  by  divid- 
ing it  into  three  movements.  The  first  represents 
the  conflict  —  love  is  in  a  struggle  with  study, 
and  is  not  only  victorious  in  this  one  case,  but 
also  in  other  relations  which  are  introduced.  The 
second  is  the  mutual  revelation  of  the  secret  pas- 
sion; its  triumph  is  acknowledged,  and  even  de- 
fended; the  oath  of  asceticism  is  openly  violated, 
and  the  violation  is  supported  by  all.  Here,  in 
particular,  the  comic  effect  of  the  purely  studious 
life  is  brought  in;  it  results  in  pedantic  folly. 
The  third  movement  has,  in  general,  the  nature 
of  retribution ;  the  higher  group  are  teased,  trick- 
ed, and  cajoled  by  the  ladies  —  are  beaten  at  their 
own  game  of  intellectual  dexterity,  are  deferred 
in  their  hopes  for  a  year,  with  some  additional 
penalties.  The  lower  group  have  their^firuditi^n 
reduced  to  a  comic  nullity  in  the  ridiculous  farce 
of  the  Nine  Worthies. 
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I. 

The  play  opens  with  the  fundamental  point  — 
the  King  has  resolved  to  devote  himself  for  three 
years  to  study  and  contemplation,  and  for  that 
purpose  has  drawn  up  some  rigid  rules  which  are 
to  govern  him  and  his  associates.  His  motive  is 
to  make  his  court  as  celebrated  as  the  ancient 
Academe  —  to  cause  Navarre,  his  kingdom,  to  be 
the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  to  have  his  own 
name  live  in  future  ages.  Still,  wo  must  not  say 
that  the  pursuit  of  fame  constitutes  the  thought 
of  the  work;  such  a  statement  is  altogether 
too  vague  and  incomplete;  the  emphatic  point 
here  is :  The  pursuit^f  Jearning,  as  the  channel 
through  which  ambition  is  gratified,  collides  with 
love.  Besides  other  less  important  regulations 
whose  object  is  to  enforce  abstinence,  the  main 
one  can  be  at  once  given — the  complete  renun- 
ciation of  the  society  of  women.  Here  is  the 
pivot  upon  which  the  whole  action  turns.  The 
ethical  basis,  too,  should  not  be  forgotten  —  man, 
in  the  execution  of  his  plans,  abjures  the  Family; 
the  latter,  however,  as  an  institution,  must  prove 
itself  the  more  powerful  through  its  emotion, 
namely,  love.  Thus  the  play  moves  from  love 
violated  by  study  to  love  triumphant  over  a  ope- 
sided  life  of  erudition. 

The  three  associates   of  the  King  give   their 

20 
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assent,  and  their  scheme  is  ready  for  a  beginning. 
But  there  is  one  of  their  number,  called  Biron, 
who  has  some  objections  to  these  austere  condi- 
tions. He  ^nts  to  _study ,  yet  he  desires  to 
enjoytb.ejyfii'liat.  the  same  time ;  indeed,  he  very 
clearly  sees  and  states  the  insufficiency  of  mere 
learning — his  doctrine  is  that  men  may  grow 
blind  intellectually  by  reading;  thus  he  prepares 
us  for  the  pedants.  But  particularly  that  clause, 
"  not  to  see  a  woman,"  is  offensive  to  him ;  the 
god  of  love  rules  the  world ;  he  knows  that  he 
cannot  resist  a  divinity,  and  that  the  others  can 
just  as  little ;  he,  therefore,  prophesies  the  speedy 
perjury  of  the  whole  company  if  they  take  such 
an  oath.  In  fact,  the  plan  is  clearly  impossible, 
for  already  the  French  monarch's  daughter,  with 
three  attendant  ladies,  is  at  the  gates  on  an  em- 
bassy, and  must  be  received  by  the  King.  But 
Biron  is  not  the  person  to  stand  back;  he  swears 
observance  to  the  regulations,  though  manifestly 
the  entire  scheme  is  against  his  judgment. 

1 .  Thus  the  conflict  opens.  Ascetic  life  under- 
takes to  suppress  all  desire  and  passTon,  and,  to 
make  it  effective,  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  State 
enforces  it  by  penalties  for  violation.  But  what 
is  this  violation  which  the  Poet  at  once  thrusts 
before  our  eyes?  The  scene  cannot  be  told  in 
its  details  to  the  reader;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
already  one  of  the  rigid  injunctions  has  been  set 
flagrantly  at  naught  within  the  very  limits  of  thei 
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"little  Academe,"  and  the  guilty  couple,  Cos- 
tard and  Jaquenetta,  are  brought  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  King.  Here  we  behold  the  revolt  of 
nature,  in  its  rudest  form,  against  the  ascetic 
ordinance;  passion,  on  its  purely  animal  side,  is 
introduced  in  all  its  nakedness,  to  show  one  of 
the  Titanic  forces  with  which  the  reuhn  of  dis- 
cipline has  to  contend.  Love  without  its  ethical 
element,  as  mere  natural  impulse,  has  thus  as- 
sailed this  student-world  at  its  very  origin. 
While  vindicating  the  thought  of  this  transition, 
we  must  confess  that  the  descent  is  very  great  and 
very  sudden — that  it  gives  us  an  uncomfortable 
jolt  through  every  member.  The  figures  here 
are  almost  too  repulsive  to  be  comic —  especially 
Jaquenetta,  for  so  the  weaker  vessel  is  called,  is 
a  female  character  whose  contemplation  affords 
little  pleasure  of  an  (esthetic  kind.  Such  is  the 
primitive  phase  of  the  conflict  between  love  and 
study. 

The  next  manifestation  of  this  blind,  yet  un- 
avoidable, power  will  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Don 
Armado.  Every  reader  is  at  once  reminded  of 
Don  Quixote,  the  outlines  of  whose  character  are 
quite  the  same.  He  has  been  a  man  of  extensive 
travel ;  he  has  had  good  opportunities  for  culture, 
and  has  seen  well-bred  society ;  but  all  his  gifts 
and  acquirements  are  blasted  by  his  vanity  — 
vanity  in  its  literal  sense  of  emptiness.  That  is, 
be  has  no  content  to  bis  life.     His  manners  are, 
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pontj*  3oWy  wnea  ssdi  a  persoa  cooBef  to 
write  or  to  talk,  we  most  expect  t&e  same  ciiar- 
acteriitks — it  wiQ  be  a  barieaqixe  oq  all  sesKibte 
writiiig:  aad  talkiTig,  Doa  Arnxuio  possesses  izE»- 
agioaticHty  but  it  is  aa  iimgiifcitiott  whieh  fliess 
tkroc^h  the  unirerse  beeaose  of  its  cmptiiieas. 
He  bad  tbe  ^nft  of  lazurtxase,  whose  esees^^  how- 
erer,  eboke§  it»  owa  purport.  Still,  he  lars 
rtress  opoQ  hu  learning,  and  coacrasts  himself 
with  Co!!Stard,  who  i^  nzilettered;  bat  his  edaca- 
iion  has  made  him  oalr  the  greater  fool.  To 
briog  his  grandioie  preteosions  into  a  more  strik- 
ing light,  to  him  is  giren,  as  a  companion. 
Moth  —  who  is  short  in  stature,  bat  keen  in  nn- 
derstanding — who  at  once  redaces  to  absarditj 
his  thrasonical  action  and  language.  Thas  Moth 
is  a  kind  of  clown,  who  consciously  burlesques 
the  manner  and  expressions  of  his  master. 

But  to  make  this  Don  Armado  a  constituent 
part  of  the  play  he  must  be  shown  in  love.  The 
maiden  for  whom  his  heart  is  in  flames  is  Jaque- 
netta,  whose  career  has  been  hitherto  touched 
upon  very  lightly.  Her  ethical  violation  appears 
to  be  no  obstacle  at  all ;  chastity  is  for  him  an 
unnecessary  element  of  love,  if  he  be  judged  by 
his  action.  He  is  thus  reduced  to  a  level  with 
Costard — indeed,   below  the  latter,   who    is  at 
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least  the  first  lover,  if  we  leave  out  of  account  a 
doubtful  passage  towards  the  end  of  the  play. 
Now,  does  this  act  spring  from  bis  character? 
Don  Armado  was  before  declared  to  bo  without 
content  to  life ;  he  has  no  true,  substantial  eX; 
istence ;  hence  he  docs  not  possess  the  ethical 
element,  though  he  is  not  a  villain.  Ills  empti- 
ness will  account  for  this  seemingly  strange 
freak  ;  though  void  of  everything  else,  be  will  be 
provided  by  nature  with  physical  passion;  the 
combination  of  these  two  elements  will  bring  him 
to  relish  such  an  unsavory  piece  of  flesh  as 
Jaquenetta.  Hence  this  relation  is  consistent 
with  his  character,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  offens- 
ive, especially  as  Don  Armado  has  done  nothing 
for  which  he  should  receive  such  a  punishment. 
In  his  delusions  he  is  wholly  unconscious,  and 
affects  us  with  a  touch  of  sympathy,  though  he 
may  not  know  the  poetical  wrong  done  to  him. 

Such  is  the  low  group  of  comic  characters  be- 
longing to  the  first  movement ;  they  represent,  in 
general,  the  triumph  of  love  in  its  sensual  phase. 
Costard  is  an  ignorant  boor,  while  Don  Armado 
is  a  cultivated  fantastic;  though  so  different  in 
other  respects,  both  agree  in  their  fundamental 
relation  to  the  play  —  they  represent  passion  in 
ite  natural  impulaer-withouJ^_itg_ethiQi]J^ 
We  may  now  turn  to  the  group  of  .elevated  char- 
acters. In  them  love  is  shown  in  its  higher  and 
purer  manifestation  —  its  end  is  the  Family,  but 
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its  conflict  with  the  cloistered  life  of  learning  is 
brought  out  in  the  plainest  and  most  decisive 
manner. 

2.  The  Princess  of  France,  with  her  three  at- 
tendant ladies,  has  arrived,  and  is  waiting  to  be 
received.  They  have  heard  of  the  vow  which 
the  King  and  his  three  lords  have  taken  ;  it  were 
a  great  pity  if  such  an  untoward  occurrence  would 
prevent  the  two  triple  sets  from  pairing  off. 
But  we  are  here  astonished  to  learn  that  each  of 
the  three  ladies  has  met  her  man  before,  and 
knows  his  character.  The  truth  is,  therefore, 
that  they  are  ail  in  love,  and  the  present  visit 
really  is  a  courting  expedition;  the  women  are 
going  to  storm  the  castle  of  learning,  and  bring 
its  inmates  under  the  yoke  of  marriage.  Now 
appear  the  King  and  his  lords ;  the  business  of 
the  Princess,  though  it  looks  like  a  pretext,  is 
canvassed;  the  other  couples  indulge  in  a  merry 
combat  of  wit.  Boj-et,  who  acts  as  the  mediator 
for  the  ladies,  sees  through  the  whole  transac- 
tion, and  expresses  its  object ;  he  is  a  courtier  of 
long  experience,  and  particularly  s-killful  in  mat- 
ters of  the  present  kind;  in  token  of  his  dexter-' 
ity  he  is  entitled  an  *'  old  love-monger,"  and 
**  Cupid's  grandfather."  He  has  observed  that 
the  King  was  toiiclied  with  the  sacred  flame  at 
the  interview,  and  recounts  with  ready*eloquence 
the  manifold  signs  which  he  noted,  as  proofs  of 
his  opinion. 
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The  result  of  their  meeting  it  is  not  difficult  to 
foretell ;  love  has  asserted  its  power  in  the  breasts 
of  all  the  students.  Biron,  in  his  soliloquy,  gives 
expression  to  what  the  others  feel;  against  his 
will,  against  his  knowledge,  he  has  been  con- 
quered and  confesses  his  humiliation.  He  con- 
temns the  act ;  he  berates  himself  and  berates 
women  —  it  cannot  be  helped,  yield  ho  must. 
The  **  almighty  little  "  god,  Dan  Cupid,  has  pun- 
ished him  for  his  vow ;  now  begins  sighing,  suing, 
sonneting.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  love  has 
entered  the  student-world  and  destroyed  it ;  the 
individual  purpose  is  gone,  being  banished  by 
an  intruder.  Still,  each  person  is  seeking  to  pre- 
serve an  outward  semblance  of  fidelity  to  his 
oath,  and  to  keep  his  internal  condition  from  the 
knowledcce  of  the  rest  of  his  associates.  Thus 
ends  what  was  stated  to  be  the  first  movement — 
Navarre,  which  represents  the  realm  of  learning 
and  austerity,  is  in  conflict  with  various  phases 
of  love ;  the  latter  has  already  secured  its  first 
triumph^ Jn__the,jemqtional  nature  of  each  indi- 
vidual. 

II. 

1.  We  can  now  pass  to  the  second  movement, 
in  which  new  elements  are  introduced.  The  low 
group  is  here  subordinate  in  importance,  though 
not  entirely  dropped;  but  its  peculiar  function 
of  representing  sensual  love  quite  disappears. 
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The  letter  of  Don  Armado  is  the  last  incident  in 
this  coQQectioQ ;  the  Poet  probably  thought  that 
he  had  shown  to  a  sufficient  degree  the  manifesta- 
tion of  mere  passion.  But  now  he  proceeds  to 
introduce  a  new  group  of  comic  characters,  and 
with  them  a  new  principle.  Itj3_pedantry,  with 
its  two  representatives  —  Holoferncs,  and  Sir 
Nathaniel,  the  curate;  to  them  is  added  the  con- 
stable, Dull,  who,  though  ignorant,  is  also  pedan- 
tic, as  is  seen  mainly  in  his  use  of  words.  Here 
learning  is  exhibited  in  one  of  its  phases —  it  has 
made  a  monstrous  puff-ball  out  of  mediocrity. 
Such  is  the  possible  outcome  of  a  life  devoted  to 
mere  erudition  —  of  a  life  which  cuts  out  and 
throws  away  the  essence  of  human  existence, 
namely  institutions.  Learning  is  only  a  mieans; 
if  it  be  made  the  absolute  end,  it  produces  a  Holo- 
ferncs —  that  is,  it  renders  man  comic.  For  his 
object  is  absurd  and  nugatory;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  intelligent  of 
human  kind,  being  so  highly  educated.  The  re- 
lation of  this  group  to  the  drama  must,  there- 
fore, be  comprehended ;  the  result  of  the  King's 
cloistered  study  is  here  seen  —  Navarre  would  be- 
come, not  an  Academe,  but  the  Pedant's  Para- 
dise. '"  ~ 

In  Holofernes  all  the  extravagancies  of  a 
formal  erudition  are  united.  Crumbs  of  Latja 
are  scattered  through  his  conversation  —  the  lean 
pickings  from  some   grammar;    then  he  writes 
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poetry,  which  is  fuUof  alliteration  and  play  on 
words,  but  wTtEout  sense.  The  Poet  has,  doubt- 
less, satirized  in  him  certain  literary  tendencies 
of  the  time ;  and  it  has  been  often  supposed  that 
he  had  before  his  mind  well-known  individuals  in 
real  life.  Holofernes  also  is  made  to  criticise 
Biron's  sonnet,  which  he  condemns  as  **  neither 
savoring  of  poetry,  wit,  nor  invention."  His 
salient  trait  is  manifest;  ho  is  a  man  who  feeds 
on  the  husks  of  learning  with  far  greater  relish 
than  on  the  kernel ;  indeed,  for  him  learning  has 
no  kernel.  £ven  Costard,  the  ignorant  boor,  as 
well  as  Moth,  ridicule  his  folly.  Sir  Nathaniel,  the 
country  curate,  who  is  his  admirer  and  follower, 
is  a  step  lower.  In  general,  therefore,  the  first 
comic  group  represented  love  in  its  one-sided- 
ness,  namely,  sensual  passion;  the  second  comic 
group  represents  erudition  in  its  one-sidedness, 
namely,  pompous  pedantry ;  both  taken  together 
show  the  comic  extremes  of  love  on  the  one 
hand,  and  study  on  the  other.  The  implication 
seems  to  be  that  a.}udiciQus^  admixture  of  the  two 
is  the  gqldenjnean. 

2.  The  elevated  group  of  characters  may  next 
be  considered.  The  King  and  his  young  lords 
have  been  already  captivated,  though  each  tried 
to  keep  his  condition  concealed  from  the  others. 
Now  the  truth  is  to  be  revealed  to  all,  and  the 
new  situation  to  be  accepted.  Biron  is  wander- 
ing alone  in  the  forest ;  he  is  in  a  deadly  struggle 
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with  his  emotion ;  he  cannot  free  himself  from 
its  power.  He  hides  himself  when  he  sees  the 
Ejng  coming;  the  latter,  too,  is  groaning  from 
Cupid's  **  bird-bolt  under  the  left  pap/'  and 
gives  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  sonnet  to  his  mis- 
tress. In  like  manner  the  King  secretes  himself 
when  he  sees  Longaville  passing  that  way,  who 
also  confesses  to  the  trees  his  griefs,  and  reads 
his  poetical  effusion .  The  latter,  too,  hides  him- 
self  when,  last  of  all,  Dumaine  appears,  who  does 
just  like  the  rest,  for  he  also  mu:$t  have  a  lyrical 
expression  of  his  passion.  At  this  point  each 
comes  out  of  his  hiding-place  in  order ;  the  rev- 
elation has  to  be  made ;  all  are  equally  guilty  of 
the  trespass;  all  are  in  love,  and  are  trying  to 
conceal  it  from  one  another.  Biron  —  who,  on 
account  of  being  the  first  one  in  the  forest, 
thought  to  escape  detection  —  is  also  discovered  ; 
the  fragment  of  a  torn  letter  tells  the  whole 
story. 

^VTiat  now  about  the  oaths?  The  violation  has 
taken  place ;  is  there  any  defense  ?  Biron  —  who, 
it  will  be  recollected,  protested  against  the  vow 
at  the  beginning — at  once  undertakes  to  vindi- 
cate their  conduct.  His  lengthy  speech  contains 
the  best  statement  in  the  play  concerning  its  own 
purport.  He  declares  that,  when  they  swore 
**  to  fast,  to  study,  and  to  see  no  woman,"  they 
committed  **  flat  treason  'gainst  the  state  of 
youth;  "  it  was  a  violation  of  the  right  of  love. 
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The  true  objects  of  study,  the  real  writings  over 
which  young  men  should  pore,  are  those  master- 
pieces of  Nature  —  woman's  eyes:  — 

**  From  woman's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive: 
Tliey  are  tlie  ground,  the  books,  the  Academes, 
From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire." 

The  transition  is  here  stated  clearly  enough  — 
Navarre  has  turned  into  a  love-land;  the  Aca- 
deme has  changed  to  some  female  eye,  into  which 
each  one  of  them  is  diligently  looking.  Thus  the 
student-world  dissolves  apace,  and  its  lofty  am- 
bition melts  to  a  cloud.  Such  is  the  result  on  the 
one  side  —  if  study  be  asserted  against  love,  the 
latter  will  be  triumphant. 

But  there  is  something  more  in  Biron's  speech 
which  ought  to  be  considered  —  **  this  universal 
plodding  prisons  up  the  nimble  spirits  "  —  men 
become  **  barren  practicers"  of  learning,  who 
find  no  reward  of  their  heavy  toil ;  in  other  words, 
the  product  of  mere  study  is  the  dry  pedant  —  a 
Holofernes.  Thus  the  second  movement  gives 
a  double  aspect  of  the  two  colliding  principles  of 
the  drama  —  study  triumphs,  terminating  in  pe- 
dantry; love  triumphs,  terminating  in  the  dis- 
solution of  the  ascetic  realm. 

III. 

1.  The  third  movement  now  begins.  It  brings 
to  a  true  conclusion  what  has  gone  before,  and 
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also  has  a  distinct  tinge  of  its  own.  The  notion 
of  retribution  gives  it  the  peculiar  element  which 
marks  it  as  a  separate  part.  Both  the  previous 
comic  groups  unite,  though  Holofernes,  with  his 
erudition,  is  the  leading  character."'  He  suggests 
the  representation  of  the  Nine  Worthies  of 
antiquity  for  the  entertainment  of  the  King  and 
Princess ;  learning  proposes  to  exhibit  the  heroic 
personages  whose  fame  is  a  part  of  the  world's 
history.  How  will  it  grasp  and  embody  them? 
It  is  the  Poet's  own  Dramatic  Art  which  is  here 
called  upon  to  present  anew  the  great  characters 
of  the  P:ist ;  can  a  Holof ernes  succeed  in  such  an 
attempt?  The  result  may  be  confidently  pr^ 
dieted  —  it  is  the  narrow,  ridiculous  conception 
of  the  pedagogue  which  is  seen  in  the  execution 
of  the  plan ;  the  mighty  individualities  of  old  are 
burlesqued  — are  turned  into  comic  figures  of  the 
lowest  order.  Such  are  the  fruits  of  mere  eru- 
dition in  its  chosen  field ;  it  cannot  comprehend 
itself,  nor  impai-t  to  others  what  is  great  and  true 
in  the  Past ;  it  feeds  on  husks  and  leaves  the 
kernel  untouched.  But  the  retributive  element 
must  not  be  forgotten  —  subjected  to  the  criti- 
cism of  his  audience,  his  work  perishes;  the  rep- 
resentation is  torn  to  tatters  by  the  sneers  and 
sarcasms  of  the  spectators.  Such  is  the  fate  of 
this  product  of  learning ;  it  is  destroyed  by  the 
people  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  who  carry 
into  realization  what  logically  lies  in  such  an 
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attempt.     Thus  mere  erudition  has  received  its 
penalty. 

2.  Of  the  elevated  group  the  men  were  last 
seen  in  the  act  of  mutually  acknowledging  their 
passion,  and  of  defending  the  violation  of  their 
oath.  The  right  of  love  was  asserted  to  be  higher 
than  fidelity  to  a  vow.  But  the  greater  half  of 
their  labor  remains  to  be  done;  they  have  not 
yet  won  their  ladies —  off  they  start  to  the  trial. 
Here  comes  the  opposition.  The  ladies  in  every 
possible  manner  trick,  cajole,  and  deride  the 
lords;  the  latter  first  appear  in  mask  as  Russians, 
but  they  are  unknown ;  then  they  return  in  their 
ordinary  garments  and  continue  their  suit;  a 
sparkling  display  of  wit,  puns,  and  conceits  fills 
the  time  with  the  merriest  sport.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  follow  the  Poet  in  his  details,  or  to  note 
the  slight  differences  of  personal  appearance  and 
character  in  this  sportive  group;  the  result  is 
plain — the  book-men,  \Yith  all  their  learning 
and  wisdom,  are  made  to  suffer  a  defeat,  in  their 
own  special  province,  at  the  hands  of  the  ladies, 
who  worry  them  with  the  sharpest  sayings,  and 
exhibit  the  greater  intellectual  keenness.  Bat 
the  object  of  wooing  is  marriage  —  to  which  the 
men  are  ready  to  advance  at  once,  making,  in  the 
meantime,  loud  protestations  of  their  love.  But 
they  cannot  be  believed,  for  they  have  just 
broken  an  oath ;  the  ladies  argue  that  they  will 
be   quite  as  ready  to  disregard  a  second  vow. 
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Thus  the  logic  of  their  action  is  brought  home  to 
them;  before  credence  can  be  given  them,  they 
must  show  by  a  year's  penance  the  sincerity  of 
their  professions,  as  well  as  a  change  of  life. 
Then  a  marital  pledge  will  be  possible.  Thus 
Love's  Labor  is  both  lost  and  won  —  there  is  the 
punishment  for  the  violation  by  deferring  the 
union;  but  ultimately  this  ascetic  world  is  to 
pass  into  the  Family  as  the  higher  sphere,  in 
which  the  true  solution  of  the  collision  must  be 
found.  Both  threads  of  the  last  movement, 
however,  will  be  seen  to  possess  a  retributive 
element — pedantic  erudition  beholds  its  own 
achievements  reduced  to  nothing,  and  the  violated 
oath  demands  a  year's  chastisement. 

The  general  scheme  which  underlies  the  drama 
will  now  be  manifest.  Learning,  in  the  futher- 
ance  of  its  own  end,  calls  for  the  abnegation  of 
the  Family  ;  but  the  latter,  through  its  all-power- 
ful emotion  —  love  —  rises  up  and  puts  down  its 
enemy.  Institutions  are  the  higher  principle; 
neither  culture  nor  religion  must  place  a  bar  to 
their  entrance,  for  they  are  really  the  essence  of 
both.  It  is  a  theme  upon  which  the  Poet  has 
often  touched,  and  in  which  he  shows  his  fealty 
to  the  thought  of  the  modern  world.  Nor  will 
the  attentive  reader  fail  to  supply  the  historical 
illustration.  Monasticism  was  long  supposed  to 
be  the  chief  handmaid  of  learning ;  an  ascetic 
life  was  thought  to  be  the  main  condition  of  the 
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pursuit  of  science.  But  human  progress  has 
solved  the  conflict  —  has  reconciled  a  career  de- 
voted to  study  with  the  Family ;  the  Academe  is 
not  found  in  the  secluded  cloister,  but  can  exist  in 
the  domestic  institution.  Nor  has  the  drama 
failed  to  show  the  one-sided  results  of  the  two 
conflicting  principles :  Love,  without  the  Family, 
is  sensuality ;  and  study,  without  some  correct- 
ive —  that  it  is  the  Family  which  is  this  correct- 
ive is  rather  implied  than  declared  —  degenerates 
into  fantastic  mummery. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  essential  organization  of 
the  present  drama.  But  there  is  many  a  little 
turn  which  has  not  been  accounted  for,  and  which 
seems  to  have  but  a  slight  relation  to  the  main 
action.  As  was  stated  in  the  beginning,  the 
work  has  not  a  few  capricious  elements ;  it  has 
eddies,  counter-currents,  and  much  light  surf 
dashing  in  every  direction  ;  still,  the  main  volume 
rolls  on  and  completes  its  natural  course,  around 
which  is  playing  all  this  sportive  wantonness. 
The  object  has  been  to  trace  merely  the  general 
current  of  the  stream  for  any  reader  who  may 
happen  to  want  a  little  guidance ;  while  he  is 
left  to  explore  by  himself  all  the  small  bays  and 
sinuosities,  as  well  as  to  snuff  the  exhilarating 
spray  which  hovers  over  its  waters. 
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This  is,  doubtless,  one  of  the  youthful  plays  of 
Shakespeare .     Its  theme  is  the  passion  of  youth ; 


fullness  and  warmth  characterize  its  descriptions, 
and,  at  thosame  time,  there  is  a  feeling  of  resigna- 
tion to  the  power  of  love  which  amounts  to  weak- 
ness.  The  coloring  is  peculiar  and  uniform 
throughout;  there  is  felt  the  lassitude  of  the 
stricken  shepherd  ;  there  is  seen  the  complete  ab- 
sorption of  the  individual  in  the  fancy  and  emo- 
tions. The  mood  of  the  Poet  is  diffused  through 
the  entire  work,  giving  it  the  fragrance  as  well  as 
the  languor  of  early  Spring  —  the  season  which 
in  so  many  ways  represents. youth.  The  tone 
often  resembles  that  of  the  pastoral  romances  of 
Spain  and  Italy ;  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  lorn  lover, 
who  has  lost  himself  and  wanders  round  in  a 
dreamy  quest  like  a  shadow.  Such  is  the  artistic 
hue  which  colors  this  drama,  and  gives  its  distinc- 
tive characteristic ;  it  is  the  true  poetic  element, 
which  no  analysis  can  reach,  and  which  can  only 
be  felt.  For  the  poetry,  therefore,  the  reader 
must  go  to  the  poem  ;  criticism  may  unfold  the 
thought  which  is  the  controlling  principle  in  every 
(320) 
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work  of  art,  though  it  cannot  be  expected  to  take 
the  place  of  that  work. 

In  the  present  drama  the  thought  is  not  so  pro- 
foundy  the  organic  structure  is  not  so  perfect,  the 
characterization  is  not  so  rich,  as  they  are  seen  in 
later  works ;  but  the  germs  of  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  Shakespeare  are  to  be  found  here. 
The  reader  is  continually  reminded  of  scenes, 
incidents,  and  motives  which  occur  in  other  plays. 
But  the  peculiar  and  striking  fact  is  that  the  Poet 
gives  in  this  play  the  outlines  of  his  most  notable 
literary  form,  namely,  the  Mediated  Drama,  to- 
gether with  the  introduction  of  the  idyllic  realm 
to  harmonize  the  conflicts  of  life.  Here  it  is, 
though  in  an  incipient  stage;  the  outlaws  in  the 
forest  form  a  world  of  their  own,  which  becomes 
the  great  instrumentality  for  doing  justice  to  the 
wron^d7f  or  inflicting  retribution  upon  the  guilty, 
and  for- restoring  to  society  its  banished  mem- 
bers. 

We  may  now  pass  to  consider  the  organization  of 
the  drama.  There  are  three  movements,  though 
they  are  are  not  marked  with  such  precision  as  in 
some  other  plays,  nor  have  they  quite  the  same 
order  and  signification.  The  first  movement  ex- 
hibits the  two  chief  male  characters  as  devoted 
friends  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  devoted  lovers  on 
the  other.  The  emotional  unity  which  cements 
one  individual  to  another,  and  makes  both,  as  it 
were,  a  single  person,  is  hero  shown  in  its  two 
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most  important  phases.    Friendship  and  loy< 


therefore,  constitute  the  theme  —  the  former 
existing,  in  its  highest  and  traest  manifestation, 
mainly  between  people  of  the  same  sex,  the  lat- 
ter mainly  between  people  of  different  sexes* 
The  second  movement  shows  the  disruption  of 
this' unity  in  both  directions ;  through  the  faith- 
lessness of  one  person  the  friends  are  separated 
and  the  lovers  torn  asunder.  Here  occur  the 
struggles  and  conflicts  which  give  to  the  drama 
its  serious  tone,  though  it  still  remain  in  the 
realm  of  Pure  Comedy.  The  third  movement 
portray sT;hV return  out  of  this  state  of  disrup- 
tion, the  restoration  of  friendship  and  love,  and 
the  harmonious  solution  of  all  the  conflicts.  The 
instrumentality  is  the  world  oLputlaws. 

I. 

1.  The  two  friends  are  first  introduced,  who, 
however,  at  once  separate —  the  one,  Valentine,  is 
eager  to  set  out  on  his  travels ;  the  other,  Pro- 
teus, remains  at  home  because  he  is  inthralled  by 
love.  Valentine  derides  the  condition  of  his 
friend,  who  is  so  utterly  absorbed  by  his  passion, 
and  then  departs.  The  thread  of  which  Proteus 
is  the  center  may  now  be  followed  to  its  conclu- 
sion, in  the  first  movement.  Julia  is  the  name  of 
the  loved  one;  through  her  shrewd  waiting- 
woman  she  has  received  a  letter  from  Proteus 
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containing  a  declaration  of  his  affection.  After  a 
pretended  resistance  and  various  strange  caprices 
she  yields  to  the  influence  of  the  winged  god  — 
the  sufficient  reason  being  because  she  is  loved, 
and  must  requite  the  affection  unless  there  is  some 
good  ground  for  not  doing  so.  Nor  is  any  mo- 
tive given  for  the  love  of  Proteus,  except  that  he 
loves.  Man  and  woman  belong  together,  and 
will  come  together  unless  there  is  some  excellent 
reason  for  their  remaining  asunder ;  the  burden 
of  proof  lies  on  the  side  of  separation  —  not  of 
union,  which  can  always  be  taken  for  granted. 
Nature,  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  drives  the 
human  being  as  an  isohited  individual  into  his 
rational  existence  in  the  Family.  Love,  with  its 
unrest,  is  just  the  manifestation  of  insufficiency ;. 
the  single  person  is  not  adequate  to  the  truest 
and  happiest  life.  Proteus  and  Julia  thus,  in  a 
rapid  whirl,  love,  declare,  pledge. 

But  now  comes  the  painful  separation.  The 
father  of  Proteus  is  not  yet  satisfied  with  his 
son's  education;  he  is  determined  to  send  him 
abroad  to  see  the  world  and  to  gain  its  experience. 
Proteus,  while  reading  a  missive  from  the  fair 
Julia,  is  surprised  by  the  old  man ;  the  boy  fibs 
stoutly,  but  thereby  falls  into  his  own  trap. 
Off  he  must ;  the  parens  will  not  be  trifled  with. 
There  ensues  the  parting  scene  between  the 
lovers,  with  the  oaths  of  eternal  fidelity  —  soon 
to   be  broken  —  and  the  customary  accompani- 
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ment  of  tears  and  sighs.  Such  is  the  external 
separation.  The  destination  of  Proteus  is  the 
court  of  Milan,  where  he  will  meet  his  old  friend, 
Valentine. 

2.  We  shall  now  go  back  and  pick  up  Valen- 
tine's thread,  and  see  what  he  has  been  doing. 
We  beheld  him  setting  out  upon  his  travels  with 
many  a  jibe  and  derisive  taunt  against  love  and 
its  thralls;  but  retribution  has  come,  and  the 
mighty  traveler  has  been  stopped  in  his  journey, 
at  Milan,  by  the  eyes  of  Silvia,  the  Duke's  beau- 
tiful daughter.  But  the  most  gratifying  news 
comes  through  his  knowing  servant,  Speed  —  his 
affection  is  reciprocated.  Indeed,  the  young  lady 
herself  writes  a  note,  which  conveys  the  same 
information  in  a  somewhat  circuitous,  yet  quite 
intelligible,  manner.  But,  alackaday  I  the  course 
of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  —  at  lejist  in  a 
comedy;  the  much-employed,  time-honored  ob- 
stacle rears  its  front  —  papa  is  opposed.  Also, 
the  old  wealthy  suitor,  that  goblin  of  youthful 
lovers  and  favorite  of  parents,  puts  in  his  ap- 
pearance, and  is,  of  course,  supported  by  the 
father.  Thurio  is  his  name.  The  conflict  is  in- 
evitable ;  it  opens  with  a  few  flashing  sky-rockets 
of  wit  between  the  combatants,  but  it  is  clear 
that  heavy  artillery  will  be  brought  in  before  the 
war  is  over.  The  principles  which  collide  are 
the  right  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  daughter 
against  the  will  of  the  parent.     The  outcome  of 
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the  struggle  is  indicated  in  the  mere  statement  — 
the  daughter  must  triumph,  her  right  must  be 
maintained,  even  at  the  expense  of  disobeying 
and  deceiving  her  father.  If  he  demands  condi- 
tions which  render  the  Family  impossible,  the 
Family  must  set  him  aside;  such,  at  least,  is 
Shakespeare's  solution. 

Just  at  this  most  interesting  point  of  the 
struggle  Proteus  arrives  at  court,  and  by  his 
conduct  changes  the  whole  attitude  of  affairs. 
Instead  of  the  ordinary  two-sided  combat,  it  be- 
comes an  intricate  triple  fight,  with  abundance  of 
stratagem  and  treachery.  This  part  will  be  de- 
veloped in  the  next  movement.  We  have  had 
brought  before  us  the  double  relation  of  friend- 
ship and  love;  there  has  also  been  an  external 
separation  in  each.  Still,  the  internal  bond  has 
not  been  destroyed  by  absence ;  fidelity  to  both 
principles  remains  as  yet  in  the  hearts  of  all. 
^A  word  may  be  said  here  upon  the  two  clowns 
and  their  function  in  the  play.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  both  Valentine  and  Proteus  are  each  provided 
with  such  an  attendant.  The  main  duty  of  the 
clown  is  to  give  a  cnm.ifi  reflection  of  the  actions 
of  his  master.  The  latter  is  in  earnest,  employs 
elevated  language,  moves  in  high  life,  and  the 
Poet  usually  puts  his  words  in  a  metrical  form ; 
while  the  former  belongs  to  low  life,  deals  in 
coarse  jests,  and  speaks  the  rude  slang  of  the 
hour.     It  is  the  same  content  viewed  from  the 
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poetic  and  from  the  prosaic  stand-point — from 
refined  sensibility  and  from  gross  sensuality. 
Nor  is  the  most  serious,  and  even  ^itffecti ng, 
theme  to  be  treated  without  presenting  itsiudi- 
crous  side.  Thus  there  is  always  a  double  reflec- 
tion of  the  action^  which  makes  the  work 
complete.  The  clowns  seem  to  be  partly  imitat-. 
ing,  and  to  be  partly  mocking,  the  manner  and 
circumstances  of  their  superiors;  the  effect  is 
that  of  a  burlesque.  Their  prototype  is  to  be 
found  in  Spanish  and  Italian  comedy,  from  which 
Shakespeare  in  his  earlier  plays  was  in  the  habit 
of  freely  borrowing.  Hereafter  he  will  elevate 
these  somewhat  stiff  and  conventional  figures  into 
living  beings;  instead  of  a  clownish  and  monoto- 
nous imitation,  he  will  pour  into  them  a  varied 
and  independent  comic  character,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  main  theme  through  itself  and 
not  through  another  person  of  the  play. 

Between  Launce  and  Speed  a  close  examination 
will  find  a  few,  but  not  very  important,  differ- 
ences. The  perplexing  fact  is  that  each  is  so 
different  from  himself  at  different  times.  Launce, 
for  instance,  is  in  one._place_ajBtupidfc^  while 
in  another  place  he  manifests  the  keenest  intelli- 
gence.  The  same  discrepancy  may  be  noticed 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Valentine.  In  fact, 
the  characterization  in  this  drama  is  by  no  means 
fine  and  consistent  always ;  it  betrays  the  youth- 
ful, uncertain  hand.     Still,  the  outlines  are  all 
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here;  the  interest  is  to  trace  the  development  of 
these  rude  features  into  the  most  beautiful  and 
ideal  forms. 


II. 

1.  The  second  movement,  which  portrays  the 
conflict  and  dissolution  of  the  ties  just  mentioned, 
is  next  in  the  order  of  explanation.  Proteus  has 
come  to  the  court  of  Milan  ;  is  immediately  ad- 
mitted into  the  Duke's  confidence  upon  the 
recommendation  of  his  friend,  who  also  receives 
him  with  affection  and  joy.  But,  he  faithless  to 
Julia,  at  once  falls  in  love  with  Silvia,  the  chosen 
one  of  his  friend.  This  sudden  change  rests  in 
his  susceptible  disposition ;  it  requires  the  pres- 
ence of  the  fair  object  to  keep  up  his  fidelity.  He 
is  unable  to  subordinate  emotion  to  reason; 
in  his  soliloquies  he  states  the  true^incipl€^^ 
his  action  —  love  is  above  duty.  The  result  is, 
he  commits  a  deed  of  triple  treachery  —  he  is 
faithless  to  friendship,  to  love,  to  hospitality. 
He  is  truly  the  victim  of_pjt8aion»..th€L^thrall  of 
love,  which  drags  him  from  one  object  to  anoTEer 
in  hopeless  bonds.  Such  is  emotion  without  the 
permanent,  rational  element;  it  drives  man  into 
a  violation  of  all  honor  and  virtue. 

The  conflict  of  Valentine  with  the  will  of  the 
parent,  the  Duke,  has  been  already  noted.  To 
bring  his  purpose  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  he 


wito  goes  ac 

and  ueiLi  is  ta  che  fidLer.  TIls  Duks*  frf-  &  ^«Bf 
BUs^niocLS  acaeme  <if  fffamnniLicaniy  juimwwfc  ni 
ttiairTig  Valencine  rs^^al  ks  pusu  and  thoL  upon 
&e  apct  praooiznces  his  htiTrfffhrnfflig.  TbnB  rc^ 
fixlta  anodier  seporoCLoa  of  Lov-os.  T^rouajhoixc 
this  3ciine  tiie  reader  vs  contxnnalLr  rwmiiwtrf.  of 
i20flKf>  «;i«f  JuUet,,  bodi  bj'  die  fnrftfenfct  ami  tils 
coloring.  ProtatLi  now  mnsc omtiniift  &b  tzwb- 
err;  he  haj  to  be  £iL*e  to  Thurso  and  the  IMfaB. 
Bat  hL)  aizit  L§  cnsaccessfid;  SUTa^  whose  c&u^ 
deter  13  fidelitj  to  lore,  reproaches  hhtt  for  kis 
faith Ie?f;^iieag  to  hLi  betrothed*  and  thnxa&i 
with  logical  keennes:i  the  nature  ef  his  deed 
joa  hare  been  untrue  to  her,  joa  will  be 
to  me. 

^  The  clowna  perform  their  function  as  before  — 
they  gire  a  distorted^  bat  comio^  rejection  of  the 
main  action.  The  ronumtic  love  of  the  hieh*bred 
MUlors  13  caricatared  in  the  affair  conc^nun^  tbe 
milk-maidy  who^e  homely  qualities  h^re  the  force 
of  re^l  life.  Laonce  foreshadows  the  faithless* 
nesa  and  villainj  of  bis  master.  He,  too,  has  a 
inbordinate,  namely,  his  dog;  this  relatk>n  ism 
bnmoroos  image  of  his  own  relation  to  those  abore 
himself.  Laance  mak^Jong-qpccchcs,  and  has 
more  to  say. than  Speed,  who  seems  to  be  the 
more  P^yi^Z^'^s4jJ^^J^?^-  flA^ii'-h  ^^'^^^^^^ 
Lucetta,  the  senring-woman  of  Julia,  ought  per- 
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haps  to  be  placed  in  the  same  general  category 
with  Speed  and  Launce,  though  she  surpasses 
both  in  refinement. 

2.  The  second  thread  of  this  movement  is  the 
actions  and  adventures  of  the  two  women,  Julia 
and  Silvia.  The  Poet  has  not  made  the  separa- 
tion here  implied  by  tliese  threads  except  in  a  few 
scenes,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the  analysis, 
some  such  division  may  be  permitted.  Both 
these  characters  have  the  fundamental  type  which 
is  seen  in  all  of  Shakespeare's  women —  devotion 
to  the  Family.  Those  whom  he  wishes  to  por^ 
tray  as  good  are  endowed  with  this  one  highest 
purpose,  to  which  all  their  other  qualities  are  sub- 
servient. They  are  depicted  with  various  degrees 
of  intellectual  ability,  and  with  various  degrees 
of  power  of  will;  but  they  are  all  women,  and 
ultimately  unite  in  the  single  trait  of  supreme 
womanhood.  Julia,  here  so  modest  and  gentle 
in  her  nature,  assumes  the  garments  of  a  page  in 
order  to  go  to  Proteus ;  her  devotion  supplies  the 
courage  to  accomplish  such  a  bold  act,  though  its 
audacity  in  no  sense  taints  her  innate  modesty. 
She  discovers  the  faithlessness  of  her  lover ;  the 
premonition  of  her  waiting-maid  has  turned  out 
true.  With  her  own  eyes  she  beholds  Proteus 
wooing  Silvia ;  indeed,  she,  in  her  disguised  habit, 
carries  to  the  latter  a  missive  of  love  and  her  own 
token  of  betrothal  from  the  perfidious  gallant. 
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What  will  she  now  do?  Not  revenge,  nor  even 
jealousy,  fires  her  bosom — she  remains  true  to 
her  principle ;  her  feeling  with  Proteus  is  so  in- 
timate that  she  even  pities  his  unrequited  love 
for  Silvia.  His  case  is  also  her  own ;  her  affec- 
tion blends  with  his  suffering  and  partakes  of  it, 
though  her  success  depends  just  upon  his  want  of 
success.  Love  has  here  reached  quite  the  point 
of  self-contradiction ;  it  hugs  the  object  which 
destroys  the  end  of  its  being.  Essentially  the 
same  character  and  essentially  the  same  incidents 
will  be  repeated  by  the  Poet  in  at  least  four  of 
his  later  plays. 

Silvia  has  also  the  characteristic  trajt  of  ^^^^^ 
tion,  and  naanifests  it Jn  its  fullJAtensity.  Her 
struggle  is  different  from  that  of  Julia  — ^iiJies 
with  the  will  of  her  father.  She  has  also  to  with- 
stand^he  importunate  suits  of  Thurio  and  Pro- 
teus, but  this  does  not  cost  her  much  trouble. 
She  has  been  separated  from  her  lover  by  the  vio- 
lent mandate  of  her  parent,  but  the  separation  is 
only  external;  both  are  still  one  in  emotion, 
though  asunder  in  space.  Julia's  case  is  more 
difficult,  for  thejgeparation  is  internal]jing£|^ro- 
teus  has  proved  faithless.  Silvia  thus  has  only 
to  get  ridbf  the  intervening  distance  in  order  to 
reach  her  purpose,  which  requirement  she  at 
once  proceeds  to  carry  out;  for  the  true  existence 
of  the  Family  is  her  highest  end ;  her  courage 
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and  daring  will  rise  to  tho  emergency;  she  will 
even  defy  an  otherwise  valid  ethical  principle, 
namely,  parental  authority.  Now  follows  her 
flight;  she  finds  a  certain  Sir  Eglamour,  who 
lends  both  sympathy  and  aid.  But  whither  will 
she  go?  She  must  follow  Valentine,  and,  hence, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  back  and  look  after 
him. 

At  this  point  we  observe  one  of  Shakespeare's 
most  peculiar  and  effective  dramatic  means.  It 
is  the  transition  to  a  primitive  or  idyllic  state 
in  order  to  cure  the  wronsrs  of  society.  The  lat- 
ter falls  into  strife  and  injustice ;  it  becomes  de- 
structive of  institutions  which  lie  at  its  own  foun- 
dation ;  man  no  longer  finds  his  abode  in  it,  but 
must  leave  it  in  order  to  get  rid  of  its  oppression. 
Valentine  and  Silvia  desire  to  form  a  family, 
placing  it  upon  its  true  and  only  possible  basis  ; 
the  parent,  who  is  also  the  ruler  of  the  State,  in- 
terferes to  disrupt  the  union.  The  Family  must 
flee  unless  it  cease  to  exist,  since  its  very  essence 
is  assailed  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  coun- 
try. It  must  find  a  spot  where  there  is  no  such 
authority ;  hence  it  betakes  itself  to  the  woods  — 
to  an  idyllic  life,  in  which  it  is  free  from  the  con- 
flicts of  society.  The  lovers  thus  have  gone  to 
a  forest,  whose  sole  inhabitants  are  outlaws  —  that 
is,  those  who  have  renounced  the  civil  authority 
of  the  land. 
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m. 

The  third  movement,  which  now  follows,  will 
portray  this  World  of  Outlaws,  and  that  which  it 
brings  about  through  its  influence.  Already  in 
the  first  scene  of  the  Fourth  Act  is  a  description 
of  its  nature  and  origin.  The  outlaws  tell  what 
they  have  done  —  it  is  some  offense  against  the 
laws  of  the  country  which  they  have  committed, 
and  which  compelled  them  to  flee  from  society ; 
yet  the  Poet  has  shaded  lightly  their  deeds,  for, 
though  they  were  guilty,  they  were  not  mean  in 
their  crimes.  The  allusion  to  Bobin  Hood,  the 
English  ideal  of  chivalric  brigandage,  gives  the 
true  tinge  to  their  character.  The  superior 
breeding  and  learning  of  Valentine,  who  happens 
to  pass  through  their  abode,  conquers  at  once 
their  esteem ;  he  consents  to  become  their  chief- 
tain on  the  honorable  condition  that  they  '*  do 
no  outrages  on  silly  women  and  poor  passengers.'* 
But  they  have  never  done  this,  and  strongly 
asseverate  that  they  **  detest  such  vile  practices." 
Robin  Hood  is  clearly  the  model  of  these  Elnights 
of  the  Forest.  They  have  violated  and  deserted 
the  institutions  of  men,  but  they  still  seek  to  pre- 
serve personal  honor. 

1.  Silvia  also  flies  in  order  to  avoid  the  conflict 
with  the  mandates  of  society.  She  must,  there- 
fore, go  where  she  will  find  no  oppressive  social 
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order  standing  in  the  way  of  her  purpose;  there 
she  will  find  Valentine,  who  has  been  forced  to  de- 
part for  the  same  realm.  Union  is  now  possible, 
since  all  restriction  is  removed;  the  Family 
can  be  built  up  from  the  foundation.  But  this 
new  world  has  thus  become  antagonistic  bolh  to 
the  authority  of  the  parent  and  to  the  authority 
of  the  ruler;  it  has  also  deprived  the  two  unre- 
quited lovers  of  their  prey.  The  result  is  that, 
when  the  flight  of  Silvia  becomes  known,  the 
Duke,  Thurio,  and  Proteus  —  the  latter  attended 
now  by  the  faithful  Julia  —  follow  at  once  the 
runaway  to  the  forest.  Society  thus  attempts  to 
assert  itself  against  this  other  world  which-has 
sprung  up  at  its  side;  its  representatives  try  to 
restore  by  force  what  it  has  lost.  It  will  be  seen 
in  the  end  how  they  succeed. 

Silvia  is  at  first  captured  by  some  of  the  out- 
laws, but  is  retaken  by  Proteus,  who  seizes  the 
opportunity  to  press  his  suit  anew.  She  rejects 
his  advances  with  her  old  reproaches  of  his  in- 
fidelity to  Julia ;  then  he  dares  to  essay  violence. 
At  this  moment  Valentine,  who  has  heard  the 
whole  conversation  in  his  hiding-place,  comes 
forward;  he  has  discovered  the  treachery  — 
his  supposed  friend  has  been  the  cause  of  all 
his  misfortunes.  But  now  follows  the  sudden 
change.  Proteus  repents  of  his  conduct  and 
expresses  the  _  deepest _  contrition.  Surprise 
awaits    us    again.      Valentine     just      as     sud- 
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denly  forgives  him,  which  alacrity  may  be 
toleratcdoQ  account  of  the  previous  friendship; 
but  when  Valentine  offers  to  surrender  to  him 
the  devoted  Silvia  —  to  subordinate  true  love  to 
treacherous  friendship  —  both  feeling  and  reason 
protest  to  Heaven.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
think  that  Shakespeare  is  the  author  of  the  pas- 
sage. But  Julia  is  here  to  settle  the  difficulty. 
She  now  throws  off  her  disguise ;  her  presence 
restores  the  affection  of  her  inconstant  lover;  the 
two  pairs  are  thus  free  from  both  the  internal 
and  the  external  conflict;  friendship  and  love 
have  passed  through  their  struggle  into  complete 
harmony  and  reconciliation.  Such  is  the  result 
of  the  love-collision. 

2.  Now  comes  the  final  act  —  the  restoration 
to  parent  and  to  society.  The  Duke  and  Thurio 
are  brought  in  by  the  outlaws ;  Thurio  cowardly 
resigns  his  claim  to  the  hand  of  Silvia  in  the 
presence  of  Valentine ;  the  latter  has  the  true 
element  of  union,  namely,  requited  love,  whose 
right  can  now  in  this  realm  be  enforced.  The 
father  then  relents  and  is  reconciled ;  this  obstacle 
is  thus  swept  away.  Finally,  the  Duke,  as  ruler, 
pardons  the  bandits  at  the  intercession  of  Valen- 
tine, and  they  all  go  back  to  the  place  whence 
they  had  fled.  Thus  the  World  of  Outlaws  is 
dissolved,  and  no  longer  stands  in  hostility  to 
legal  authc^rity ;  the  internal  disruption  of  society 
is  also  healed,  and  the  conflict  in  the  Family  has 
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received  its  solution.  This  is  the  return  to  the 
world  of  institutions;  the  reconciliation  with 
Family  and  State  is  complete ;  and  the  personal 
relations  of  friendship  and  love,  which  were  so 
disturbed,  are  restored  to  their  pristine  energy. 
The  elaboration  here  presented  is,  no  doubt, 
fuller  than  the  mere  text  of  this  play  warrants. 
But,  for  the  sake  of  the  light  which  is  thrown 
upon  a  whole  series  of  the  Poet's  works,  and  for 
the  sake  of  illustrating  his  most  peculiar  and 
original  dramatic  form,  the  present  play  is  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  study  and  analysis.  It  is, 
however,  only  a  germ,  which  has  not  yet  un- 
folded, but  which  shows  the  future  flower  in  all 
its  details.  A  comparison  with  his  later  pro- 
cedure in  the  ideal  class  of  mediated  dramas  will 
demonstrate  the  immense  advance  in  depth  and 
completeness  of  treatment,  but  will  also  prove 
that  every  essential  element  is  to  be  found  em- 
bryonically  in  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Here- 
after he  will  free  his  idyllic  realm  from  its 
present  taint  of  illegality  and  crime,  for  now  he 
almost  seems  through  its  use  to  excuse  the  wicked 
deed ;  he  will  also  portray  it  with  far  greater 
fullness  and  beauty,  and  give  to  it  a  more  definite 
place  in  the  action.  Hereafter,  too,  he  will 
assign  supreme  validity  to  repentance,  which  is 
now  so  lightly  and  so  unsatisfactorily  dismissed. 
The  restoration  also  will  be  more  strongly  em- 
phasized, and,  indeed,  will  be  of  itself  elevated 
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to  an  entire  movement  of  a  play.  Finally,  the 
divisions  of  the  action  will  be  changed  to. their 
true  logical  order :  The  Disruption,  the  Media- 
tion through  an  idyllic  world,  the  Bestoration. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  play  belongs  to  the  class 
of  mediated  dramas,  whose  form  and  instrumen- 
talities it  has  throughout ;  also  it  leans  toward 
the  purely  comic  treatment. 

Such  is  unquestionably  the  species  to  which 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  belongs,  but  its  other 
relations  to  the  works  of  the  Poet  are  worthy  of 
notice.  Julia,  with  her  disguise  and  her  situa- 
tion, is  reproduced  in  Twelfik  Night  in  the  per- 
son of  Viola,  though  the  latter  is  in  every  way 
more  complete.  In  fact,  no  comparison  can  bet- 
ter show  the  difference  between  the  youthful 
possibility  and  the  mature  realization  of  a  great 
artist  than  a  comparison  of  these  two  characters. 
A  less  distinct  adumbration  of  the  traits  will  be 
found  in  Portia,  Imogen,  Helena,  and  others. 
Then,  again,  the  reflections  of  Valentine  in  the 
forest  recalls  vividly  the  soliloquy  of  the  gentle 
Duke  in  As  You  Like  It.  But  the  resemblance 
to  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  the  most  intimate  of  all. 
The  "two  stories  of  I  he  dramas  often  seem  to  run 
together;  there  is  the  same  collision  with  the 
parent  and  with  the  rejected  suitor ;  there  are 
often  noticed  the  same  incidents  and  the  same  in- 
strumentalities, even  down  to  the  ladder  of  ropes ; 
there  is  the  same  style  of  imagery,  language,  and 
versification ;  we  observe  a  like  extravagance  of 
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the  emotions,  particularly  of  love;  there  are  the 
same  general  outlines  of  characterization.  But 
the  quality  which  links  these  two  dramas  together 
most  closely  is  the  tone  which  runs  through  each, 
the  indescribable  coloring  which  leaves  all  its 
hues  in  the  feelings  and  fancy,  so  that  the  mind 
is  strongly  impressed  with  the  conclusion  that 
both  plays  must  have  been  written  in  the  same 
mood  and  about  the  same  time. 

In  the  play  there  is  muc^^beautiful  expression, 
but  it  seems  to  be  uttered  for  its  own  sake  often; 
that  is,  it  does  not  spring  from  the  charactci.or 
the  situation.  We  feel  the  idyllic  beauty  of 
many  passages,  but  we  also  feel  the  Poet  enjoy- 
ing himself  in  his  own  poetry,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  sweet  gift.  Part  of  the  story  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  romance  written  in  Spanish, 
called  Diana  enomorada^  by  a  Portuguese  poet, 
Jorge  de  Montemayor,  and  the  drama  is  filled 
with  the  soft  romantic  air  of  the  South.  Like 
other  comedies  of  the  poet  there  is  the  tendency 
to  the  employmjent  of  characters ..by^pairs^;;;^ 
pair  of  gentlemen,  a  pair  of.ladies,  a  pair  of 
fathers,  a  pair  of  clowns.  Of  course  all  dialogue 
demands  two  speakers  at  least. 

It  is  clear  that  in  this  early  drama  Shakespeare 
sees  the  necessity  of  repentance  for  the  mediar- 
tion  of  the  guilty  man.     Valentine  says :  — 

Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied. 

Is  nor  of  heaven  nor  earth,  for  these  are  pleased. 

By  penitence  the  £temal*s  wrath's  appeaaed. 
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Proteus,  whose  name  suggests  his  manj^Jtrans- 
fr^f Tn^^twp?  t^""g^  love,  declares  his  *'  hearty  sor- 
row "  as  his  **  ransom  for  offense  ;"  and  we  hope 
his  fickleness  has  been  repented  of  when  he 
says:  '*  I  do  truly  suffer,  as  e'er  I  did  commit." 
Still  the  poet's  idea  of  repentance  is  to  deepen 
until  it  becomes,  in  the  last  period  of  his  life, 
the  great  mediatorial  axis  of  the  dramatic  move- 
ment. If,  in  this  respect,  we  compare  the  pres- 
ent play  with  Winter^s  Tale^  we  may  see  on 
what  path  and  to  what  point  he  advanced  in  his 
spiritual  development. 

Still  the  main  fact  which  links  this  play  with 
the  grand  Shakespearian  series  is  the  beginning 
we  trace  in  it  of  the  idyllic  world.  Particularly 
the  allusion  to  Bobin  Hood  connects  it  with  a 
phase  of  old  English  life  and  poetry,  and  joins  it 
to  the  following  play  As  You  Like  Ity  in  which  a 
similar  allusion  occurs,  though  the  two  dramas 
lie  eight  or  ten  years  apart  in  time. 
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In  thia  drama  we  see  placed  in  striking  cpn- 
tf ast  the  actual  and  the  idyllic  world.  The  for- 
mer contains  S(»ciety,  state,  business,  and  their 
manifold  interests  and  complications ;  the  latter 
is  the  simple  pastoral  existence,  without  care, 
struggle,  or  occupation  —  almost  without  want. 
The  former  is  the  world  jof.JReaspn,  and  exhibits 
man  in  his  rational  development,  and  for  this 
very  cause  has  within  it  the  deepest  and  most 
terrific  contradictions.  The  loftier  the  summit 
the  greater  the  fall ;  the  more  highly  organized 
a  society  the  mightier  are  the  collisions  slumber- 
ing or  struggling  in  its  bosom.  But  an  idyllic 
existence  is  almost  without  contradiction,  and, 
hence,  it  happens  that  men  sometimes  flee  from 
a  more  concrete  social  life,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
its  difficulties,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  simple 
state  of  the  shepherd. 

More  commonly,  however,  they  remain  in  so- 
ciety, but  construct,  with  the  aid  of  imagination, 
a  world  of  their  own,  suited  exactly  to  their  no- 
tion of  things,  whither  they  can  flee  out  of  the 
i*ugged    and    disagreeable    reality    surrounding 

(339) 
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them.  Such  a  realm  may  be  called  the  ideal, 
distinguished  from  the  idyllic,  though  both  have 
the  same  fundamental  principle,  since  tbey  are 
abstractions  from  actual  existence.  An  imag- 
inary world  of  this  kind  has  always  been  a  favor- 
ite theme  with  a  certain  class  of  minds,  particu- 
larly with  the  poets  and  theologians.  But  in 
some  social  conditions,  especially  in  periods  of 
revolution  and  disintegration,  it  is  the  resort  to 
which  all  intelli<]:cnce  flees,  and  the  construction 
of  ideal  societies  becomes  a  phase  of  national 
consciousness.  Such  a  state  is  generally  thrown 
back  into  the  distant  past,  long  antecedent  to  his- 
tory when  man  was  absolutely  innocent,  and 
even  the  lower  animals  shared  in  his  condition  — 
that  is,  the  neccative  side  of  man  and  nature  is 
wholly  eliminated,  is  thought  away.  Of  this 
character  Wiis  the  Paradise  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews and  the  Golden  Age  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  great  advantage 
in  placing  this  world  in  the  past,  since  we  are 
thus  continually  receding  from  it,  while,  accord- 
ing to  the  well-known  law  of  distance,  it  is  in- 
creasing in  enchantment  to  the  spectator.  But 
more  hardy  spirits  have  dared  to  project  this 
world  into  the  future,  where  it  is  in  danger  of 
being  overtaken.  Still  the  Millennium  has  thus 
far  always  kept  a  thousand  years  ahead,  and  it 
is  likely  to  do  so  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come. 
.But,  now,  this  consciousness  —  so  general,  so. 
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deeply  grounded  in  human  nature  —  the  Poet 
proposes  to  make  the  subject  of  a  comedy.  That 
it  is  capable  of  a  comic  treatment  is  manifest 
when  we  reflect  that  the  very  realization  of  the 
ideal  world  must  be  its  annihilation,  for  then  it  is 
real  and  no  longer  ideal.  Thus  the  pursuit  of 
such  an  end,  as  absolute  and  final,  is  contradic- 
tory and  null  in  itself,  since  it  must  terminate  in 
just  the  opposite  of  that  which  is  sought.  Now, 
Comedy  exhibits  the  individual  pursuing  ends 
which  are  nugatory,  and,  therefore,  destroy 
themselves  in  their  realization.  That  the  Poet 
had  this  consciousness  in  mind  is  clear  from  his 
allusions  to  Robin  Hood,  the  English  ideal  hero 
of  the  forest;  and  still  more  plainly  does  the 
same  fact  appear  when  he  speaks  of  ^^  those  who 
fleet  the  time  carelessly  as  they  did  in  the  golden 
world,"  an  obvious  reference  to  the  Greek  ideal 
realm.  To  this  Jatter  he  likens  the  Forest  of 
Arden,  a  comparison  by  which  he  lets  us  know 
what  he  meant  by  that  forest. 

But  it  is  through  beholding  the  organization  of 
the  drama  that  the  purpose  of  the  Poet  will  be 
most  clearly  revealed.  There  are  three  move- 
ments, which,  however,  are  merely  the  essential 
phases  of  one  and  the  same  general  process.  The 
first  movement  depicts  the  RealWorld  of  Wrong, 
in  which  institutions  have^aHen  Jntoj^onfl^i^jb,  and 
in  which  the  individual  is  assailed  in  his  personal 
rights.     Here  there  are  two  threads,  of  which  the 
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central  figures  are,  respectively,  a  man  and  a 
woman  —  Orlando  and  Rosalind.  Both  are  the 
victims  of  wrong  in  this  unsettled  society;  both 
have  to  flee  from  domestic  and  political  oppres- 
sion ;  they  also  become  enamored  of  on^another — 
the  common  bond  of  misfortune  easily  changes  to 
the  common  bond  of  love.  The  second  move- 
ment portrays  the  Idyllic  Realm  to  which  the  in- 
dividual has  fled  in  order  to  get,rid  of  the  institu- 
tional world  and  its  injustice;  it  is  the  simple 
pastoral  and  sylvan  life  before  society.  Here 
also  there  are  essentially  two  threads  ;  the  first  is 
the  banished  Duke  and  lords,  who  have  been 
driven  off  by  the  existing  wrongs  of  the  civilized 
State  and  have  gone  to  the  woods,  there  to  dwell 
in  the  primitive  peace  of  nature ;  the  second 
thread  is  made  up  of  three  groups,  which  must 
be  considered  together  —  that  of  Orlando  and  his 
servant,  and  his  brother;  that  of  Rosalind  and 
Celia,  and  the  clown;  and,  finally,  that  of  the 
native  shepherds.  The  third  movement  isjihe 
restoration  of  the  Real  \Vorld_of  Right  —  the 
idyllic  reahiLjiiasfllyea^ofJta  AWixinherent  neces^ 
sity,  and  there  is  a  com  p  lete  r  eturnofjihe  ban-' 
ished  members  to  society,  which  is  healed  of  its 
wrong  by  the  departure  and  repentance  of  the 
usurping  Duke. 

I. 

We  shall  now  glance  at  the  incidents  of  the 
play,  and  trace  the  first  movement  through  its 
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various  parts.  This  unfolds,  as  before  said,  the 
Real  World  of  Wrong;  those  institutions  which 
ought  to  protect  man's  rights,  have  assailed  them ; 
society  is  corrupted,  and  perverted  from  its  high 
purpose.  This  movement  is  essentially  limited 
to  the  First  Act,  though  the  wrongful  Duke 
momentarily  flits  before  us  several  times  after- 
wards. Here  two  leading  characters  are  introduc- 
ed, a  man  and  a  woman,  who  are  able  to  endure 
insult  and  injustice,  and  to  draw  from  their  disci- 
l)line  the  true  result  of  life.  Wrong  cannot  de- 
stroy, but  can  only  bring  out  and  confirm  their 
integrity  of  soul.  Both  Orlando  and  Eosalind 
have  this  indestructible  germ  of  character,  each 
in  a  different  way ;  they  become  the  heroes  not 
only  of  their  own,  but  of  society's  rescue. 

Another  fact  is  brought  out  in  this  movement. 
The  world  is  truly  in  a  state  of  wrong  and  disso- 
lution, yet  the  opposite  force  is  also  setting  in ; 
under  destruction  reconstruction  is  in  the  act  of  be- 
ing born.  The  principle  of  it  is  Love,  the  grand 
social  organizer,  and  primal  founder  of  all  insti- 
tutions; here  it  appears  in  its  first  beautiful,  all- 
subduing  shape,  the  love  of  man  and  woman.  It 
leads  straightway  to  the  Family  ;  the  Family  rises 
to  the  State,  gives  the  primitive  basis  for  the 
Church,  in  fact  begets  and  nourishes  with  its 
mother's  milk  the  whole  realm  of  institutional 
life,  as  it  begets  and  nourishes  man  himself. 
Over  this  social  ruin,  then,  we  see  floating  the 
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form  of  Love,  as  winged  Eros,  in  the  old  fabler- 
was  the  first  to  rise  out  of  primeval  Chaos.  The 
harbinger  of  the  new  society  thus  appears  amid 
the  successful  violence  of  the  old,  in  the  very 
victory  of  wrong  lurks  its  defeat.  This  result  is 
now  to  be  shown  in  the  two  leading  characters, 
each  of  which  can  be  unfolded  on  its  own  line, 
till  they  come  together. 

1.  Orlando  has  been  deprived  of  his  share  in 
the  paternal  estate  by  his  brother  Oliver,  and, 
what  is  much  worse,  his  education  has  been  utterly 
neglected,  in  violation  of  the  will  of  his  father. 
Here  is  shown  the  wrong  in  the  Family;  but  this 
is  not  all.  The  rightful  Duke  has  been  expelled 
from  his  government  by  his  brother,  and  thus  we 
see  that  the  wrong  extends  into  the  State  ;  it  is 
not  only  in  the  reigning  family  but  in  the  subject 
family.  The  play  does  not  unfold,  but  rather 
presupposes,  these  two  gi*eat  acts  of  injustice, 
and,  hence,  society  is  portrayed  as  in  condition 
of  strife  and  contradiction.  But  Orlando  has 
had  his  compensation,  he  has  developed  his 
physical  nature,  though  bis  intellect  may  have 
been  neglected;  he  exhibits  his  prowess  first 
against  his  brother,  and  then  h.t  court  he  over- 
comes the  Duke's  wrestler.  The  main  result  of 
this  adventure  is  the  love  which  springs  up  be- 
tween himself  and  Rosalind,  which,  however,  has 
received  the  most  ample  and  beautiful  motive 
from  the  Poet.     Nowhere  has  Shakespeare  more 
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saccessf ally  shown  the  badding,  blooming,  and 
ripening  of  the  tender  passion. 

But  soon  this  world  of  injustice  comes  into  full 
activity  and  manifests  its  inherent  character. 
The  Duke,  as  the  violator  of  all  individual  right, 
must  naturally  become  jealous  of  all  individuals ; 
accordingly  he  has  banished  a  number  of  lords 
who  seemed  dangerous  to  his  power.  And  so 
this  process  must  continue  ns  long  as  anybody  is 
left  in  the  country,  since  the  existence  of  one  man 
must  be  a  continual  source  of  fear  to  such  a 
tyrant.  His  own  child  calls  his  disposition 
"  rough  and  envious.*'  Hence  Orlando,  as  the 
son  of  an  old  enemy,  excites  his  suspicion,  and 
has  to  leave  the  court  with  precipitation.  The 
innocent  youth  has  simply  thrown  the  Duke's 
wrestler  in  a  fair  match;  but  this,  together  with 
his  name,  is  sufficient  to  cause  his  speedy  flight. 
Orlando,  though  mentally  untrained,  has  a  deep 
natural  worthiness  of  character ;  he  has  in  him- 
self that  antithesis  which  in  a  degree  belongs  to 
Shakespeare  also,  and  which  has  caused  so  much 
controversy :  "  never  schooled,  but  yet  learned." 

But  the  wrongs  of  Orlando  do  not  end  with  his 
departure  from  court.  He  returns  to  his  broth- 
er's estate  only  to  find  his  life  conspired  against 
there,  and  his  condition  more  hopeless  than  ever. 
Accompanied  by  his  trusty -servant,  Adam,  a  seo- 
ond  time  he  betakes  himself  to  flight.  It  is  im- 
possible to  mistake  the  meaning  of  these  scenes. 
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The  Poet  has  here  portrayed  society  in  contra- 
diction with  its  fundamental  object ;  it  has  driven 
off  those  whom,  by  every  tie  of  blood  and  of 
right,  it  was  bound  to  protect;  both  State  and 
Family  have  become  the  instruments  of  the  direst 
injustice;  on  all  sides  we  behold  the  world  of 
wrong. 

2.  Such  is  the  first  thread  of  this  movement; 
the  second  thread  has  its  central  figure,  Eosalind, 
daughter  of  the  former  Duke,  who  has  been  driven 
off  by  his  brother,  the  present  usurper.  She  is 
not  disposed  to  be  merry  under  the  circumstances ; 
her  cousin,  Celia,  tries  to  enliven  her  spirits; 
Touchstone,  the  devoted  clown,  also  seeks  to 
drive  away  the  heavy  hours  with  pleasantry. 
Then  Orlando  appears  for  the  wrestling  match. 
The  modest,  sad-visaged  youth  seems  unequal  to 
his  enterprise,  and  at  once  excites  the  warm  sym- 
pathy of  Rosalind,  who  feels  her  own  sorrowful 
lot  in  his  sorrowful  words  and  looks.  But,  when 
she  finds  that  he  is  the  son  of  an  old  friend  of  her 
banished  father,  her  sympathy  rapidly  ripens  in- 
to love,  which  is  sealed  by  his  worth. 

Rosalind  now  meets  with  the  same  treatment 
from  the  suspicious  Duke  that  Orlando  has  re- 
ceived. She  is  driven  out  of  his  dominions  in  the 
most  wanton  manner,  but  is  accompanied  by  the 
daughter  of  the  usurper — a  just  retribution  upon 
his  own  family  for  the  wrong  done  his  brother's. 
The  two  young  ladies  now  disguise  themselves 
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for  their  journey.  Rosalind  assumes  the  garb  of 
a  man,  which  she  retains  through  all  her  adven* 
turcs  in  the  idyllic  land.  Here  we  have  the  chief 
instrumentality  of  comic  situation  —  Disguise  — 
which  furnishes  the  intrigue  of  the  play,  though 
this  is  by  no  means  ita  sole,  or  even  its  leading, 
element.  This  disguise,  too,  lies  in  her  charac- 
ter, nay,  in  her  womanly  character;  in  a  time  of 
violence,  the  good,  being  weak,  is  preserved  by 
concealment;  Rosalind,  the  woman,  must  show 
her  skill  by  mastering  destiny  and  maintaining  her 
inner  worth  by  an  outer  artifice. 

Both  Orlando  and  Rosalind  have,  therefore,  to 
flee ;  each  is  the  victim  of  wrong  in  the  Family 
and  in  the  State.  Moreover,  we  see  in  the  back- 
ground the  general  condition  of  society.  There 
is  no  rightful  authority  ;  the  true  Duke  has  been 
expelled  by  an  usurper ;  many  lords  have  been 
compelled  to  leave  their  country.  Such  is  the 
first  movement.  We  are  now  prepared  to  make 
the  transition  to  the  second  movement,  in  which 
will  be  portrayed  the  Idyllic  World  —  the  sphere 
of  mediation. 

•      II. 

These  people  have  betaken  themselves  to 
flight ;  but  whither  are  they  to  go  ?  Society  has 
wronged  them,  has  banished  them;  their  object 
must  now  be  to  find  a  place  where  the  injustice  of 
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society  does  not  reach  them,  where  there  is  no 
civil  order.  They  cannot  pass  to  another  State, 
since,  logically,  the  same  collision  would  arise. 
The  Poet's  image,  though  particular,  represents 
an  universal  truth ;  it  would  be  no  solution,  but 
an  evasion  of  the  poetic  problem,  if  these  people 
should  simply  run  from  one  country  to  another 
of  the  same  social  grade.  A  double  process  is 
to  take  place :  the  State  is  to  be  purified  of  its 
wrong  against  the  individual,  <<ind  the  individual 
is  to  be  purified  of  his  conflict  with  the  State. 
The  institution  is  to  protect  man,  and  man  is  to 
live  in  harmony  with  the  institution.  Both  sides 
must  pass  through  the  discipline;  man,  wronged 
in  civilized  society,  quits  it  and  goes  to  its  oppo- 
site, which  is  here  the  Forest  of  Arden,  into 
which  we  are  ushered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  Act.  It  shows  the  innocent  pastoral  life, 
free  of  the  conflicts  of  civilization;  its  nature  is 
well  indicated  by  the  Poet  when  he  likens  it  to 
the  Golden  Age.  Its  essential  character  is  de- 
termined by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  negation  of  the 
social  organism,  is  the  simple  primitive  condition 
of  man  in  the  simple  primitive  society.  Such  is 
this  world  of  mediation,  in  which  both  man  and 
society  are  turned  back  to  their  very  beginning, 
and  are  made  to  bathe  afresh  in  the  primeval 
fountains  of  their  being,  till  they  be  cured  of 
their  disease.     The  whole  movement  is  healing, 
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remedial,  not  tragic  but  comic  in  the  deeper  sense 
of  the  word. 

But  who  are  here?  Four  groups  we  note, 
which  are  to  be  duly  ordered.  The  first  group  is 
made  up  of  the  banished  Duke  and  his  company ; 
they  are  the  old-comers,  whose  main  distinction 
is  that  they  are  not  lovers ;  they  may  be  supposed 
to  have  left  their  families  behind  in  their  flight. 
They  form,  in  the  forest,  the  living  background 
upon  which  the  comedy  of  love  is  to  play.  This 
is  the  first  thread.  The  three  other  groups  — 
two  are  composed  of  new-comers  and  one  of 
native  shepherds  —  are  in  the  main,  lovers,  and 
may  be  classified  together  as  the  second  thread, 
as  they  are  intimately  connected  both  in  meaning 
and  incident.  Upon  these  two  lines  we  may 
watch  the  Idvllic  Realm  unfold  to  its  end. 

1.  The  banished  Duke  is  supremely  the  optim- 
ist. He  finds  even  **  the  uses  of  adversitv  *'  to 
be  sweet,  and  draws  out  of  them  comfort  and 
instruction ;  he  prefers  the  woods  to  the  court, 
and  winter's  icy  fang  to  civilized  luxury.  Here 
he  feels  not  **  the  penalty  of  Adam ;  "  he  is,  like 
the  unf alien  first  man,  dwelling  in  Paradise  still, 
which  is  this  Forest  of  "Arden.  He  is  "^truly  the 
idyllic  character,  without  evil,  without  conflict. 
But  it  is  just  on  this  side  that  we  feel  his  weak- 
ness. He  is,  too,  without  force;  we  catch  the 
reason  why  he  lost  his  dukedom ;  innocent,  ami- 
able, unsuspecting,  he  had  not  the  strength  to 
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meet  conflict  with  conflict,  and  was  overwhelmed 
by  his  more  daring  brother.  Sin  is  not  in  him, 
nor  can  he  see  the  negative  element  in  Nature  or 
in  Man.  Most  fitting  and  beautiful  it  is  that  such 
a  character  should  give  the  sweet  prelude  of  this 
paradisaical  world ;  he  rejoices  in  the  new  situa- 
tion ;  he  makes  a  glowing  contrast  between  their 
present  life  and  that  which  they  have  abandoned. 
Here  is  no  flattery,  no  ambition,  no  crime;  he 
can  find  quite  all  the  advantages  of  society  in  the 
trees,  the  stones  and  the  brooks.  Nature,  were 
she  only  looked  into,  can  furnish  all  the  content 
of  reason.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  freshness 
and  the  idyllic  beauty  with  which  he  describes 
their  life  in  the  forest ;  the  aroma  of  the  country 
is  in  every  line.  Then  comes  Amiens,  the  lyrist 
of  the  company,  who  embodies  these  sentiments 
in  the  most  ethereal  song.  The  poetic  representa- 
tion of  their  abode  is  thus  complete. 

But  hold  I  A  disagreeable  contrast  arises. 
The  Duke  feels  that  even  in  this  new  life  he  has 
not  wholly  avoided  the  old  diflBiculty,  for  there 
still  remains  the  struggle  with  the  animal  world  — 
the  burghers  of  the  wood  —  for  physical  mainte- 
nance. Nay,  there  is  one  of  these  lords  who 
cannot  find  here  any  solution  of  the  trouble  — 
who  declares  that  injustice  is  as  rife  in  the  Forest 
of  Arden  as  in  society.  Witness  the  slaughter 
of  the  innocent  beasts  of  the  field,  and  that  same 
usurpation  of    their    domains  by    the  banished 
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Duke  and  lords,  of  which  they  themselves  were 
the  yictims  ia  society.  This  is  Jaques,  whose 
negative  character  can  find  repose  nowhere ;  he 
even  sees  in  Nature  herself  only  discord  and  evil; 
the  deer  is  as  bad  as  man  —  it  leaves  its  wounded 
neighbor  to  perish,  while  it  passes  haughtily  on. 
Thus  is  our  Idyllic  AVorld,  from  which  we  had 
thought  to  shut  out  all  negation,  disturbed  by 
its  reappearance,  like  a  ghost  among  children. 
Indeed,  man  can  hardly  get  rid  of  the  negative 
element  in  this  way;  though  he  flee  to  the 
woods,  he  will  find  it  there.  In  fact,  his  very 
existence  depends  upon  destruction  —  upon 
swallowing  a  certain  amount  of  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal existence.  Hence,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this 
negative,  he  must  first  get  rid  of  Ufe.  Such  is 
the  logical  result  of  abandoning  State  and  Society 
with  the  desiorn  of  seekinsc  a  solution  of  their 
contradiction,  namely,  suicide  —  a  result  which 
men  seldom  insist  upon  practically  realizing, 
though  it  is  not  unknown  in  the  history  of  the 
human  species  that  this  logic  haj  been  carried  out 
to  the  bitter  end. 

If  the  Duke  be  the  optimist,  Jaques  is  the  pes- 
simist of  theT(5rest"of  Arden ;  if  the  Duke  find 
**  good  in  everything,"  Jaques  is  sure  to  find  the 
bad  in  everything  ;  even  here  in  the  Duke's  Par- 
adise, he  discovers  an  Inferno.  The  simple  reason 
is  because  it  is  in  him  and  he  carries  it  alon^:  for 
his  own  punishment.     He,  too,  has  been  one  of 
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those  who  have  fled  from  society;  on  what 
ground  ts  not  told ;  surely  not  for  his  devotioa 
to  the  banished  Duke,  or  for  his  love  of  idyllic 
life;  we  must  think,  not  for  his  innocence,  but 
for  his  guilty  inasmuch  as  we  hear  that  in  society 
he  has  been  a  **  libertine  as  sensual  as  the  brut- 
ish sting  itself."  Jaques,  in  his  banishment^ 
refuses  to  accept  his  discii>line,.Jthe.  purgatorial 
training  of  the  Forest  of  Arden,  and  so  lapses 
into  pessimistic  hate  which  find_3_expression  in  a 
sort  of  universal  blasphemy.  He  has  no  forti- 
tude, no  inner  prop  against  the  outer  burden; 
his  disposition  is  soured  and  melancholy ;  for  the 
man  who  refuses  to  bear  the  trial  of  foitune, 
though  it  be  fiery,  and  to  draw  from  it  the  true 
lesson  of  patience,  must  become  a  misanthrope, 
hateful  to  man  and  to  himself.  Dante  would 
have  placed  him  among  **  the  melancholy  ones  " 
whose  sighs  bubbled  up  through  the  black  mire  of 
the  infernal  pit. 

Jaques  is,  accordingly,  of  that  noble  company 
the  sole  man  who  rejects  the  mediation_jC)f  the 
Idyllic  World ;  he  satirizes  it,  smites  it  with  his 
scorn,  casts  it  away.  The  Forest  of  Arden, 
which  is  the  fountain  of  healing  for  the  sick  and 
troubled  soul,  can  bring  to  him  no  restoration  ; 
he  will  not  accept  it  when  freely  offered. 

And  so  from  hoar  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot, 

the   end  being   the  rot.     Is   not  this  -his    own 
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condition?  He  gives  his  survey  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage of  human  life  in  the  famous  monologue 
called  the  Seven  Ages  of  Man.  The  first  is  the 
infant  *^  mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's 
arms ;"  that  is  all  he  sees  in  the  baby  of  the 
household.  In  like  manner  he  presents  the 
negative   phase  of   every  period  of  life,  till  at 

last 

Is  second  childishness  and  mere  obiivioD, 

Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  eyerything. 

Assuredly  a  melancholy  outcome,  typical  of 
the  melancholy  man.  If  there  be  a  discord, 
Jaques  will  find  it ;  if  there  be  none,  he  will  make 
it  himself.  All  around  him  is  a  peace-bringing 
mediatorial  world ;  though  he  dwells  in  it,  it 
dwells  not  in  him,  he  has  destroyed  it. 

Jaques  thus  sneers  at  the  old-comers,  and  their 
idyllic  life  ;  he  bemocks  their  principle,  their  par 
tience  in  adverse  fortune.  We  are  also  to  see 
him  turn  his  ridicule  upon  the  other  set,  the 
lovers,  and  their  principle.  He  comes  upon 
them  in  his  rambles  through  the  Forest  at  vari- 
ous times;  but  the  fact  is  that  he,  the  wit-cracker 
and  professional  satirist,  is  put  down  by  the 
lovers,  one  after  another ;  Rosalind.  Orlando^ 
even  Touchstone,  manifestly  beat  hiin  at  his  own 
game.  They  indeed  show  that  their  love  is  a 
iffpositive  thing,  and  may  sharpen  the  intellect  into 
superiority  pvQr  the  acoffgy.  Love,  then,  in  the 
Idyllic  Realm,  triumphs  over  Jaques,  its  keen- 
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tODgued  enemy.  Yet  we  feel  that  in  all  his  cyni- 
cism, there  is  a  vein  of  affectation;  he  has  as- 
sumed a  part  and  is  going  to  play  it  to  the  bitter 
end.  In  fact,  it  seems  impossible  that  misan- 
thropy should  be  altogether  sincere;  the  man, 
in  hating  man,  must  hate  himself  as  misanthrope 
and  so  at  bottom,  detest  the  principle  which  he 
follows. 

2.  These  persons  the  play  presupposes  to  have 
already  gone  to  the  Idyllic  Realm,  but  now  be- 
hold the  new  arrivals.  First,  Rosalind  and  Celia, 
in  their  disguise,  appear  at  its  entrance.  Their 
di£5culties,  weariness,  and  hunger  are  specially 
noticed ;  they  find  the  transition  from  the  Real 
to  the  Ideal  —  from  the  luxury  of  the  court  and 
conveniences  of  society  to  the  meager  life  of  the 
shepherd  —  by  no  means  easy.  Though  they 
are  in  an  Ideal  World,  the  Real  makes  itself 
very  unpleasantly  felt.  But  the  nature  of  the 
place  is  soon  made  manifest.  Two  beings,  called 
Corin  andSilvius,  suddenly  rise  upon  their  view, 
natives  of  the  land,  whose  appearance  shows 
them  to  be  shepherds.  Moreover,  their  language 
assumes  a  poetical  form,  and  has  for  its  theme 
the  wail  of  unrequited  love.  Also,  their  names 
sound  quite  familiar — are,  in  fact,  some  old 
familiar  names  of  pastoral  poetry.  With  one  of 
them  Rosalind  enters  into  conversation,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  new-comers  buy  a  shepherd's 
hut,  and  are    firmly  planted   in  the  idyllic  land. 
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Strange  to  say,  Orlando  and  his  old,  devoted 
servant 9  Adam,  have  arrived  in  another  part  of 
the  same  territory,  a  proceeding  which  seems  at 
first  somewhat  arbitrary  on  the  part  of  the  Poet. 
Yet,  whither  else  had  they  to  go  ?  They  have  fled 
society,  and,  hence,  must  proceed  to  a  place  where 
social  order  is  unknown,  which  place  has  been 
identified  as  the  Forest  of  Arden.  We  also  find 
that  they  have  the  same  difficulty,  on  entering  this 
realm,  which  was  experienced  by  the  last  party; 
Orlando  even  thinks  of  violence  in  order  to  ob- 
tain food,  but  he  is  soon  changed  by  the  gentle 
manner  of  the  Duke,  who,  of  course  could  not 
do  harm  to  any  human  being.  With  the  end  of 
the  Second  Act  we  find  everybody  fairly  estab- 
lished in  the  new  country. 

The  next  question  which  arises  is :  What  are 
they  to  do  here  ?  What  is  to  be  the  business  of 
their  lives?  We  are  not  long  left  in  ignorance, 
for  soon  we  find  Orlando  wholly  occupied  with 
love,  carving  the  name  of  his  fair  one  upon  the 
bark  of  trees,  making  love-ditties  and  hanging 
them  upon  the  bushes  —  in  fine,  consumed  with 
the  most  intense  passion.  Nor  is  Rosalind  much 
better  off,  though  she  preserves  her  disguise  in 
his  presence.  Touchstone  —  the  clown  —  too, 
becomes  infected  with  the  prevailing  frenzy,  and 
the  native  Shepherd  Silvius,  who  is  also  heart- 
stricken,  is  again  introduced,  together  with  the 
disdainful  shepherdess,  Phebe,  who,  in  her  torn, 
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falls  in  love  with  the  disguised  Rosalind.  The 
result  of  the  Third  Act  is  that  we  have  three 
pairs  of  lovers,  native  and  foreign,  to  whom  one 
pair  is  added  in  the  following  Acts.  Thus  our 
Ideal  Eealm  is,  for  the  new-comers,  transformed 
into  a  sort  of  love- land,  where  the  young  people 
seem  wholly  occupied  with  their  passion,  though 
the  old-comers  are  not  so  affected,  but  are  en- 
gaged in  transmuting  adversity  into  sweetness. 

That  such  a  state  of  existence  should  take  this 
form  is  in  the  natural  order  of  thing:5.  Let  us 
analyze  this  remarkable  transition.  Man  with- 
out society  is  without  the  substantial  element  of 
his  life.  Here  society  exists  not,  business  is  im- 
possible, ambition  in  the  State  is  cut  off,  the 
physical  wants  are  reduced  to  the  smallest  com- 
pass and  are  satisfied  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
exertion.  Without  occupation,  without  incen- 
tive— in  general,  without  content  to  his  life  — 
man  is  reduced  to  the  natural  individual.  Thus 
left  alone  to  himself,  his  finitude  begins  to  show 
itself  in  every  direction;  for  man,  single,  is  one- 
sided—  a  half  —  as  is  manifest  by  reflecting  a 
moment  on  the  sexual  diremption.  He  is  thus 
the  half,  yet  would  be  the  whole,  and  his  entire 
nature  drives  him  to  overcome  the  contradiction  ; 
for,  in  truth,  he  is  not  himself;  his  existence  is 
in  and  through  another,  namely,  one  of  the  oppo- 
site sex.  Such  is  the  feeling  of  love,  for  it  is 
here  not  conscious,  not  in  reflection,  but  the  im- 
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pulse  of  the  natural  individual  to  canrel  his  own 
finitude.  Now,  we  have  just  seen  that  this  nat- 
ural individuality  is  quite  the  sum  of  pastoral 
life,  and,  hence,  its  chief  occupation  is  love. 
Thus  the  Poet  is  true  to  the  character  of  this 
realm,  when  he  makes  those  who  dwell  in  it 
wholly  employed  with  the  tender  passion. 

But  there  is  another  consequence  of  this  life, 
which  the  Poet  has  not  neglected.  We  see  here 
the  origin  and  the  purport  of  the  idyl.  Pastoral 
poetry,  in  its  native  simplicity,  is  mainly  ama- 
tory, aud  allows  but  little  reflection  —  which  be- 
longs to  a  more  cultivated  period.  Moreover  it 
is  here  that  poetry  begins,  as  the  simplest  ex- 
pression of  the  primitive  human  passion.  The 
Imagination  gains  absolute  control  and  paints  the 
loved  one  in  the  fairest  colors ;  the  stricken  shep- 
herd sees  in  the  bush,  in  the  flower,  in  the  clouds, 
her  fleeting  form;  all  nature  is  turned  into  the 
image  of  her  shape — love  is  his  whole  being. 
When  man  thus  transmutes  his  existence  into 
forms  of  the  Imagination  and  gives  them  ex- 
pression, the  result  is  poetry.  It  does  not  seem 
a  forced  interpretation  when  it  is  said  that 
Shakespeare  meant  to  indicate  the  nature  and  the 
presence  of  the  poetic  element  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  native  shepherds,  Corin,  Silvius,  and 
Phebe.  Their  language  falls  at  once  into  verse, 
their  theme  is  some  collision  of  love,  and  their 
names  are  taken  from  the  pastoral  poets.     More- 
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over,  Shakespeare  has  introduced  perhaps  the 
most  common  theme  of  this  species  of  poetry — 
the  neglected  lover  and  the  disdainful  shep- 
herdess ;  in  fact,  it  occurs  twice — Phebe  disdains 
Silvius,  and  is  herself  disdained  by  Ganymede. 
Certainly,  the  greatest  charm  of  pastoral  poetry 
is  this  simple  idyllic  love,  springing  from  nature 
direct,  with  tha  faintest  shadow  of  social  forms 
and  conventionalities.  Description  of  rural 
scenery  and  of  pastoral  manners  is  quite  subor- 
dinate to  the  amatory  element;  but,  when  reflec- 
tion enters,  or  allusions  to  a  more  complex 
social  organization  are  brought  in,  the  pastoral 
loses  its  native  relish,  without  attaining  the  higher 
forms  of  poetry.  This  play  is  not,  therefore,  a 
pastoral  drama  in  the  sense  of  Aminta  or  Tlie 
Faithful  Shepherdess^  both  of  which  do  not  get 
beyond  the  shepherd's  life,  while  here  the  pas- 
toral element  is  merely  a  transitory  phase  of  both 
poetic  and  social  development. 

Thus  they  all  in  this  idyllic  life  reach  Love, 
which  is  the  bed-rock  of  social  organization. 
Love  is  the  essential  discipline,  the  primal  sacri- 
fice of  self,  whereby  society  becomes  possible. 
It  is  true  that  they  have  fled  from  society,  but 
the  comedy  of  the  poem  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
bring  about  just  the  opposite  of  what  they  intend. 
They  are  really  going  towards  what  they  think 
they  are  leaving.  By  flight  from  family  and  so- 
ciety, they  are  not  getting  rid  of  them,  but  run- 
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niDg  back    into  them,   actually   creating  them 
again. 

Thus  we  see  that  not  only  the  single  charac- 
ters, but  the  whole  movement  of  the  poem  is 
comic,  representing  a  phase  of  the  comic  world  ; 
it  is  self-annulling,  is  but  an  appearance  which 
vanishes  with  its  own  fulfillmeut.  And  it  is  well 
that  people  do  not  succeed  in  such  a  plan,  it 
would  end  them  and  the  race.  They  are  saved  from 
their  own  design  by  a  higher  design;  Providence 
lets  tliem  play,  yet  in  beneficence  overrules  their 
scheme ;  through  free-will  they  bring  to  pass  the 
opposite  of  what  they  will.  Providence,  too, 
shows  his  hand  in  these  comedies  of  Shakespeare ; 
in  them  he  is,  indeed,  the  most  colossal  of  all 
humorists,  turning  the  caprices  and  foibles  of 
the  individu  il  into  a  means  of  bringing  forth  the 
world's  order. 

III. 

We  have  now  reached  the  third  movement, 
which  shows  the  outcome  of  the  drama  in  both  its 
threads.  It  reveals  the  restoration,  the  return 
to  institutional  life,  with  which  the  break  origin- 
ally occurred.  Not  the  individual  alone  has  been 
cured  by  this  trip  to  the  Idyllic  World;  society 
also  is  healed  of  its  wound,  of  that  wrong  which 
caused  the  first  flight,  being  turned  back  to  its 
very  source  in  the  love  of  man  and  woman,  and 
ideally  built  up  again  from  the  beginning. 
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1 .  First y  let  us  note  what  becomes  of  the  lovers. 
Their  complications,  which  rest  wholly  in  the  dis- 
guise of  Rosalinda  are  solved  by  her  appearance 
in  woman's  clothes;  she  is  the  mediatorial  center 
of  the  drama,  and,  as  a  bride,  brings  all  to  a 
happy  end  in  wedlock.  Hymen  can  be  now  in- 
troduced as  the  divine  magician  who  reconciles 
these  collisions  of  love-land,  and  the  result  of  the 
pastoral  world  is  marriage,  the  Family,  which 
again  results  directly  in  Society.  So,  viewed  on 
this  side,  the  Idyllic  World  cancels  itself,  and 
passes  over  into  a  system  of  social  order.  The 
four  pairs,  united  in  the  presence  of  the  rightful 
Duke,  and  quite  representing  the  various  classes 
of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  humblest,  make 
already  a  little  State,  the  head  thereof  being  also 
present. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  supreme  character  of 
this  whole  realm  is  a  woman  —  Rosalind.  It  is 
worth  our  while,  now  that  we  are  about  to  part 
from  her  very  agreeable  company,  to  cast  a  glance 
back  upon  her  career.  The  first  trait  which  was 
brought  to  notice  was  her  fortitude,  her  ability 
to  buffet  with  ill  fortune  not  only  patiently,  but 
mirthfully.  A  deeper  worth  as  well  as  insight 
lay  in  her  quick  response  of  love  when  the  son  of 
her  father's  friend,  the  youth  Orlando,  appeared, 
whose  sterling  character  she  saw  and  admired,  in 
spite  of  his  rustic  manner  and  neglected  educa- 
tion.    Then  followed  her  disguise,  in  which  she 
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had  to  overcome  all  her  manifold  obstacles.  She 
easily  escaped  from  her  jealous  nncle ;  but  her 
task  was  to  test  the  worth  and  fidelity  of  her 
lover.  She  must  find  out  the  man  whom  she 
loves;  it  is  her  right,  nay,  her  duty.  This  she 
does  without  his  knowing  it;  she  gets  from  him, 
in  simple-hearted  honesty,  the  declaration  of  his 
affection;  she  makes  him  defend  love  even 
against  herself.  The  skill  of  the  woman  in  dis- 
covering the  truth  and  devotion  of  the  man  she 
loves  —  that  is  Rosalind.  To  be  sure,  she  em- 
ploys artifice ;  but  it  is  the  woman's  right  to  know 
beforehand  her  future  husband.  Her  disguise 
she  will  throw  off,  and  enter  the  Family,  which 
has  been  her  end  from  the  beginning. 

Still  another  trait  must  be  added  to  round  out 
her  character,  and  make  her  the  mediatorial  per- 
son of  the  play.  She  has  solved  her  own  prob- 
lem, now  she  must  solve  the  problem  of  others 
who  are  unequal  to  it.  In  this  Idyllic  Land  she 
hears  a  single  dissonance,  the  unrequited  love  of 
the  shepherd  Silvius ;  she  must  remove  the  ob- 
stacle and  unite  the  pair.  Her  disguise  is  again 
the  means  of  bringing  harmony  out  of  discord ; 
what  she  has  done  for  herself  she  must  do  for 
others,  thus  she  makes  her  own  life  truly  univer- 
sal. This  is  the  deep  serious  kernel  of  her  char- 
acter, but  around  it  is  spun  such  a  net-work  of  wit, 
fancy,  even  whimsicality,  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  losing  sight  of  her  inner  earnestness.     It  gives 
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to  Kosalind's  portrait  a  peculiar  bright  color  — 
this  everlasting  bubbling  over  of  humor,  artifice 
and  fantastic  adventure.     Hereafter,   with   the 
deepening  years,  the  Poet  will  gradually  strip  off 
this  sportive   drapery  from  his  mediatorial  fe* 
male  chamcters,  and  reveal  to  direct  vision  their 
ethical  nature;    from  Rosalind  he  will   pass  to 
Hermione.     Shakespeare,  in  his  comedies,  is  very 
fond    of    making  women    the  chief   mediators 
through  their  tact,  their  intrigue,  their  disguises, 
external  and  internal,  as  well  as  through  their  in- 
stinctive devotion  to  their  institutional  principle, 
the  Family,  in  all  their  concealments.     In  a  me- 
diated drama,  as  is  the  comedy,  the  chief  char- 
acter must  be  the  mediator ;  such  is  Rosalind  in 
the  present  play ;  its  three  movements  are  welded 
together  by  her  love,  which  harmonizes  all,  and 
really  brings  about  the  return  to  society.     Love  is 
the  healing  fountain  of  that  Idyllic  Realm,  and 
Rosalind's  love  is  the  main  current  thereof,  into 
which  the  others  are  drawn  and  carried  along. 
She  attunes  all  her  companions  to  her  key-note ; 
Celia,  her  true  friend  and  follower,  is  already 
prepared  when  a  lover  appears;  Touchstone,  the 
clown,  whose  function  it  is  to  laugh  at  the  tender 
passion,  is  caught  while  in  the  act  of  fleering ; 
Phebe,  the  disdainful   one,  is  forced  to  accept 
her  faithful  swain.     Thus  all  these  diverse  notes 
are  brought  at  last  to  make  one  music. 

We  often  acquire  a  perverted  notion  of  Rosa- 
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lind's  character  from  the  stage.  Actresses  are 
sorely  tempted  to  give  only  her  witty,  coquettish, 
bantering  side  ;  but  she  has  a  deep,  serious,  ethical 
nature,  which  should  be  made  to  shine  through 
all  her  sportivencss  in  a  representation.  She  al- 
ways claims  to  be  a  true  woman  in  spite  of  her 
disoruise:  '^  Dost  thou  think  I  have  a  doublet  and 
hose  in  my  disposition?  '' 

2.  But  the  banished  Duke  and  lords  cannot  thus 
return  out  of  their  idyllic  existence,  for  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  are  too  old  for  passion,  or  have 
previously  entered  tlie  family  relation.  It  is  the 
State  which  has  driven  them  off,  and  through  the 
State  they  must  be  brought  back.  So  the  Poet 
introduces  a  new  —  and,  of  course,  the  true  —  mo- 
tive for  their  return.  The  world  of  wrong,  of 
which  the  usurping  Duke  is  the  representative, 
must  continue  its  assaults  upon  the  individual, 
since  it  is  based  upon  the  destruction  of  personal 
right.  The  result  must  be  that  soon  a  majority  — 
or,  if  injustice  be  carried  to  its  extreme  logical 
end,  all  —  of  the  people  will  be  driven  off  to  the 
Forest  of  Arden,  where  the  rightful  Duke  re- 
sides. In  such  case  the  Idyllic  Kealm  is  at  once 
converted  into  the  same  State  from  which  they 
have  fled,  lacking  only  the  soil  and  the  usurping 
Duke.  But  the  return  must  be  complete  —  must 
be  to  the  old  territory.  Hence  the  usurper  is 
made  to  repent  when  he  sees  that  he  is  deserted, 
and  the  old  ruler  and  his  attendant  lords  are  re- 
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Stored  peacefully  —  an  importoDt  point,  for  it 
would  ill  comport  with  their  peaceful  chamctery 
and  their  simple,  unoffending  life  in  the  woods, 
to  come  back  by  violence  Thus  the  reconcilia- 
tion is  complete;  harmony  is  restored;  the 
world  of  wrong  dissolves  of  its  own  accord,  the 
world  of  ricrht  returns  with  the  ri^i'htful  Duke. 
The  disruption  with  which  the  play  begins  is  now 
healed  over,  the  Ideal  World  being  the  means 
whereby  the  regeneration  takes  place. 

It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  there  is  one 
of  the  company  who  does  not  return.  Jaques  is 
the  completely  negative  character,  who  believes 
in  society  as  little  as  in  anything  else.  Even  the 
Forest  of  Arden  called  forth  in  him  only  sneers  ; 
it  was  as  bad  as  the  court  and  possessed  the  same 
unjust  features ;  hence  it  had  no  mediation  for 
him.  He  finds  a  fool  in  the  forest,  whose  non- 
sensical moralizing  calls  forth  in  him  the  wildest 
delight ;  he  thinks  the  fool  is  the  only  wise  man, 
and  he  himself  wants  to  turn  fool  to  reform  the 
world.  Here  we  have  a  sample  of  not  a  few  of 
our  modern  reformers,  who,  of  all  people,  are 
themselves  most  in  need  of  reform.  He  snarls  at 
all  reality,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  is ;  the  moment  anything  becomes  actual 
it  becomes  bad;  mere  existence  is  sufficient  for 
condemnation.  It  does  not  surprise  us,  there- 
fore, when  it  is  hinted  that  this  reformer  has  him- 
self waded  through  the  depths  of  sensuality,  and 
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traveled  over  the  whole  world  in  search  of  some- 
thing positive,  which,  of  course,  he  cannot  find. 
He  is, hence,  wholly  negative;  man  and  even  na- 
ture are  to  him  worthless.  He  does  not  return, 
therefore,  with  the  rest,  but  goes  to  the  new  con- 
vert, the  Duke's  brother,  who  has  now  **  left  the 
world  '*  in  his  turn,  but  whose  career  in  the  world 
was  also  negative.  Jaques  is  one  of  those  psy- 
chological characterizations  of  Shakespeare  which 
are  true  to  the  most  rigid  logic,  yet  are  so  com- 
pletely vitalized  that  we  never  feel  the  abstrac- 
tion. Such  is  the  third  movement  of  the  play. 
To  sum  up,  this  drama  gives  a  poetic  state- 
ment and  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  Real  and 
Ideal.  First  comes  the  struggle  of  the  individual 
with  the  actual  world,  whereby  he  is  trampled 
into  the  dust,  his  rights  taken  away,  his  life  en- 
dangered. It  becomes  the  Real  World  of  Wrong, 
and  destroys  that  which  it  was  called  into  exist- 
ence to  protect,  and  thus  has  the  contradiction 
within  itself  which  must  bring  about  its  destruc- 
tion. Secondly,  the  individual,  therefore,  must 
flee;  abandon  State  and  Society,  which  oppress 
and  try  to  destroy  him,  and  go  — whither?  Not 
to  another  State,  for  the  thought  in  its  universal- 
ity is  that  the  State  as  such  assails  him ;  hence  he 
must  find  some  spot  quite  out  of  its  reach.  The 
simple  primitive  life  must,  therefore,  be  sought; 
he  has  to  betake  himself  to  the  woods  —  the 
Forest  of  Arden  —  where  only  a  few  scattered 
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shepherds  eke  out  a  scanty  existence.  Thus  the 
individual  is  established  in  his  Ideal  Bealm,  far 
away  from  institutions,  from  the  conventional 
usages  and  the  struggles  of  society,  in  simple  unity 
with  nature  and  the  beasts  of  the  field.  But,  in 
the  third  place,  this  mode  of  life  is  found  to  be 
of  very  short  duration  —  is,  hence,  not  a  true  and 
permanent  condition  of  the  human  i*aco.  There 
arises  simultaneously  a  twofold  movement  for  its 
dissolution.  On  the  one  hand,  the  members  of 
this  ideal  land  are  still  natural  individuals —  hence 
must  love,  and,  what  is  more,  must  marry;  thus 
the  Family  appears,  which  again  in  good  time 
brings  forth  the  State,  and  the  Ideal  Realm 
vanishes  into  thin  air.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Real  World  of  Wrong  continues  its  warfare  with 
the  individual  until  it  drives  all  away  into  the 
Forest  of  Arden;  for  its  principle  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  individual,  who  has,  of  course,  to  flee. 
The  ideal  land  thereby  is  converted  into  the  old 
State  minus  the  tyrant,  since  the  citizens  of  the 
one  have  become  inhabitants  of  the  other.  So, 
by  a  double  process,  this  realm  cancels  itself  and 
passes  into  the  higher  form  of  civil  and  social  or- 
ganization. The  Poet,  therefore,  indicates  that 
such  an  idyllic  life  is  an  irrational  abstraction; 
that  man's  rational  existence  is  in  the  State  and 
in  Society,  whose  collisions  he  must  endure,  bit- 
ter though  they  be.  The  absurd  notion  that  a 
pastoral,  dreamy   existence   is   the  highest  finds 
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here  no  toleration  —  is,  in  fact,  reduced  to  a 
comedy,  which  shows  it  dissolving  in  its  own 
absurdity. 

Such  is  the  lesson  for  life;  but  the  Poet's  work 
cuts  wider,  since  it  includes  the  literary  and  ar- 
tistic products  of  the  same  consciousness.  AH 
those  ideal  commonwealths  of  which  literature  is 
full  may  here  obtain  their  final  judgment.  But 
particularly  the  nature,  extent,  and  limits  of  pas- 
toral poetry  —  the  art- form  of  such  a  life  —  are 
brought  out  with  a  hey-dey  of  laughter.  For 
this  species  of  poetry  also  must  end  with  the  en- 
trance into  society  ;  it  belongs  only  to  the  simple 
shepherd  on  his  native  hills ;  it  is  the  first  and 
least  concrete  —  and,  hence,  least  interesting  — 
of  all  poetry,  being  without  the  presupposition 
of  society.  The  course  of  the  drama,  therefore, 
is  the  contradiction  in  the  world  of  reality  which 
results  in  the  wrongs  done  to  the  individual;  the 
mediation  is  through  the  Ideal  World,  whereby  a 
recoDciliation  is  brought  about  and  the  individual 
is  restored  to  ths  world  of  reality.  The  three 
steps  may  be  generalized  as  the  Separation,  the 
Mediation  and  the  Return.  They  exhibit  a  to- 
tality of  society,  with  its  corresponding  Art  and 
a  hint  of  its  Literature. 

Some  have  considered  this  play  to  be  a  mere 
caprice  —  a  wild  and  irregular  sport  of  fancy. 
But,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  our  interpretation, 
we  have  shown  it  to  be  an  inherent  and  neces- 
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sary  development  out  of  one  fundamental 
thought.  Again,  it  has  been  taken  for  a  pastoral 
drama.  But  its  very  aim,  its  comic  germ,  is  to 
show  the  limits  of  pastoral  poetry — in  fact,  of 
idyllic  life  generally  —  and  consequently,  of  the 
poetic  form  which  springs  from  such  a  life.  Still 
more  frequently  it  is  held  to  be  an  ordinary  com- 
edy of  situation,  of  intrigue  and  love,  as  if  the 
incidents  connected  with  the  disguise  of  Rosalind 
were  alone  to  be  considered.  It  has,  undoubt- 
edly, a  pastoral  element  —  it  has  also  intrigue ; 
but  both  are  subordinate  —  are  only  means  to 
bring  forth  the  grand  result.  It  is  thus  a  com- 
edy within  a  comedy,  or,  rather,  two  comedies 
within  a  comedy.  The  pursuit  of  an  idyllic  life 
calls  forth  the  pastoral,  the  love  gives  the  basis 
of  the  intrigue.  But  the  third  and  highest  comic 
element  is  to  be  found  in  the  return  to  society ; 
in  the  fact  that  these  people  of  .the  Ideal  Realm 
are,  in  reality,  dolasLJ.uat  J;he_pppggit.e  of  _what 
they  think  thexjarg^Q.iDg.TT.they_ar€LtrYing  to 
accomplish  ends  which  arejn.  themselves jcontr%- 
dictory  and  null.  In  general,  this  play  may  be 
called  the  comedy  of  the  Phantasy,  as  againstjthe 
Reason,  or  of  the  abstract  IdeaL..a8_again3t,thQ 
Actual,,  wherein  the  PhantasyJa«pursuing--anjob-. 
iect  is  at.the^same . time^destroy ing Jt,  Its  con- 
tent thus  reaches  deep  into  the  history  of  the 
world.     All  visionary  commonwealths  —  Plato's 
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Bepablic,  More*s  Utopia,  Harrington's  Oceana, 
Arcadias,  Icarias,  Atiantises,  etc. ;  also,  many  of 
the  so-called  ideal  lives,  paradisaical  societies  — 
in  fine,  the  whole  consciousness  upon  which  such 
bodiless  creations  of  fancy  repose  —  constitute 
the  theme  of  this  drama,  and  are  exhibited  in 
their  finitude. 

Such  is,  we  are  forced  to  think,  the  soul  of 
the  play  stripped  of  its  dramatic  vesture.  But, 
we  ask  in  astonishment,  did  the  Poet  intend  to 
put  into  his  light-hearted  comedy  all  this  mean- 
ing, which  touches  so  profoundly  the  spirit  of  the 
ages?  It  is  hard  to  say  what  he  intended  to  do, 
except  by  looking  at  what  he  really  did ;  the 
drama  itself  is  his  final  utterance.  The  true  poet, 
writing  out  of  his  own  heart,  writes  out  of  the 
heart  of  his  time;  what  his  epoch  says,  he  says, 
both  have  the  same  meaning  at  bottom ;  it  gives 
him  also  his  materials,  and  suggests  usually  their 
form.  Let  us  see,  then,  if  we  can  trace,  in  part 
at  least,  what  Time  gave  to  Shakespeare  out  of 
which  to  build  the  present  drama.  We  know 
the  source  from  which  he  drew ;  it  was  a  pas- 
toral romance  by  Thomas  Lodge,  printed  in  1590, 
and  called  Rosalynd^  Euphues'  Golden  Legacie^ 
a  book  much  read  in  those  Shakespearian  days, 
as  we  infer  from  its  repeated  editions.  It  is 
written  with  a  certain  richness  in  its  pointed  and 
figurative  style,  it  often  has  the  full  overflow  and 
extravagance  of  Elizabethan  fancy,  yet  it  is,  for 
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the  most  part,  stilted  and  artificial,  and  needs  to 
be  broken  to  nature.  Still,  even  in  style,  the 
novel  has  a  degree  of  kinship,  not  to  be  ignored, 
with  the  drama.  Chiefly,  however,  the  poet  took 
thence  his  materials  —  structure,  incidents,  per- 
sonages—  but  he  transfigured  them  into  poetry. 

In  the  first  place,  Shakespeare  found  the  struc- 
tural principle  of  his  play  in  Lodge's  book,  which 
has  also  the  three  movements  above  indicated  — 
the  Flight,  the  Pastoral  World,  and  the  Return. 
Even  the  groupings  of  the  characters,  and  the 
lines  on  which  they  move  —  the  threads,  as  we 
have  called  them  —  are  essentially  the  same  in 
both  the  novel  and  the  drama.  Yet,  this  organ- 
ism belongs  not  to  Lodge  primarily ;  it  is  more 
or  less  distinctly  suggested  in  other  pastoral 
books.  In  fact,  it  is  immanent  in  this  species 
of  poetry ;  even  ancient  Theocritus  implies 
the  flight  from  civilization  to  the  idyllic  world 
which  he  describes,  and  he  has  many  glances 
back  to  urban  life.  The  structure,  then,  was 
given  to  Shakespeare,  not  by  Lodge  merely,  but 
by  Literature  itself;  but  the  Poet  has  unfolded 
it  out  of  its  crude  beginnings,  has  purified  it  of 
many  excrescences,  and  has  deepened  it  to  its 
true  purpose  in  being  the  bearer  which  upholds 
a  whole  cycle  of  human  experience. 

In  the  second  place,  the  incidents,  or  what  is 
usually  called  the  story  or  plot,  are  pretty  much 
the  same  in  the  novel  and  in  the  drama.    To  be 
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sure,  there  are  some  omissions,  some  additions, 
and  some  translocations.  But  the  marvel  is  that 
the  incident,  keeping  its  outer  form,  undergoes 
an  internal  change,  is  filled  with  a  new  soul. 
The  external  shell  of  the  occurrence  remains  the 
same,  so  that  to  the  iijuperficial  eye  it  seems  quite 
what  it  was  before,  but  really  it  holds  another 
world.  This  is  the  Poet's  miracle;  into  the  old 
legend,  event,  deed,  he  pours  the  spirit's  mean- 
ing deepest  and  best.  In  his  drama  we  note  that 
he  binds  the  action  more  closely  together,  he 
brings  out  the  thought  more  clearly,  but  above 
all,  the  ethical  soul  of  the  incident  and  the  deed 
he  makes  shine  through  its  outer  cover,  till  that, 
though  the  story  of  the  fact  remains  the  same, 
the  fact  itself  is  transfigured.  How  does  he  do 
it?  By  a  pen-stroke;  a  relationship  is  intro- 
duced, a  fresh  motive  is  added,  and  the  whole 
begins  to  be  metamorphosed.  In  the  drama  the 
rightful  and  the  wrongful  Dukes  are  brothers; 
not  so  in  the  novel,  as  far  as  I  can  discover;  that 
is,  then,  a  turn  given  by  the  Poet.  Yet,  how  it 
intensifies  the  ethical  significance  of  the  entire 
play,  and,  indeed,  brings  the  action  into  a  closer 
unity  I  Then  the  return  of  the  banished  Duke  in 
the  novel  is  by  violence,  whereas  in  the  drama 
there  is  no  external  force  employed,  but  the  re- 
storation is  wholly  internal.  The  spiritual  me- 
diation is  thereby  made  the  main  thing.  Slight 
points  of  artistic  procedure  we  may  notice ;  thuS|. 
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Shakespeare  localizes  the  Forest  of  Arden  alone, 
while  Lodge  tells  us  that  Paris  is  the  seat  of  the 
court,  and  Bordeaux  the  home  of  Orlando.  In 
the  poet  the  flight  takes  place  from  everywhere, 
is  as  universal  as  society. 

In  the  third  place,  the  characters  are,  for 
the  most  part,  the  same  in  both  works,  and  a 
number  of  them  bear  the  same  names  in  both 
works.  But  the  characters  of  t!ie  novel,  com- 
pared to  those  of  the  drama,  are  mere  outlines, 
talking  figures;  still  in  the  outlines  of  Lodge  we 
discern  the  external  features  of  the  deepened  and 
transfigured  personages  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  the 
same  alchemy  which  we  noticed  in  the  case  of 
structure  and  incident;  the  bodily  face,  without 
losing  its  lines,  is  transmuted  into  its  spiritual 
counterpart;  the  outer  lineaments  remain,  yet 
are  elevated  to  their  true  meaning  by  being  made 
to  reflect  the  soul  of  the  man.  For  instance, 
Rosalind,  in  the  novelist  as  well  as  in  the  Poet,  is 
full  of  adventure,  caprice  and  fancy,  assumes  the 
disguise,  falls  in  love,  helps  the  poor  shepherd 
win  his  refractory  maiden.  Still,  in  Shakespeare 
alone,  these  external  qualities  become  radiant 
with  her  deep,  ethical  nature,  and  she  reaches 
her  true,  mediatorial  character  only  in  the  drama. 
The  same  is  true  of  Orlando ;  in  Lodge,  he  is  not 
only  muscular  and  a  wrestler,  but  a  ruffian  and 
reveller ;  in  Shakespeare,  ho  is  also  muscular  and 
a  wrestler,  but  just  these  physical  traits  are  used 
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to  bring  out  his  inner  worth  and  to  lift  him  into 
a  higher  being.  On  the  other  hand,  these  char- 
acters, while  they  are  spiritualized  in  the  best 
sense,  are  endowed  with  a  more  vivid  realism. 
In  Shakespeare  the  ideal  and  the  real  are  not  two 
warring  factions,  but  are  one  whole  truth,  and 
help  each  other. 

The  Poet  has  added  four  characters  not  found 
in  the  novelist,  important  in  themselves,  and 
very  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  drama. 
There  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  two  men  of 
ridicule,  Jaques  and  Touchstpne,  satirist  and 
clown,  who  show  the  reversa-side-of-thaJbdyilio 
life  in  scoff  and  jest.  Then  there  are  two  other 
very  realistic,  but  very  humble  figures — Audrey 
and  William  — ^ryjio jshowthe JLo w^^prosaicelement 
of  the  pastoral  world,  and  who  talk  in  prose 
while  the  other  shepherds  talk  in  verse.  So  the 
idyllic  realm  has  its  two  sides  also.  In  such 
manner  the  poet  rounds  out  the  novel,  with  its 
other  half,  with  its  own  negative  phase.  In  his 
all-dissolving  humor,  he  makes  everything  reveal 
its  limit,  be  it  character,  society,  institutions; 
his  own  poetical  world  must  also  reflect  the  oppo- 
site of  itself.  There  is,  however,  a  character  in 
the  novel,  which,  one  thinks,  might  have  been 
more  fully  developed  in  the  drama;  this  is  **  the 
second  son  of  old  Sir  Rowland,"  whom  Lodge 
names  *'Fernandyne,  thy  middle  brother,  he  is  a 
schoUer,  and  hath  no  minde  but  on  Aristotle." 
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In  his  case,  we  might  behold  the  conflict  between 
love  and  learning  in  the  flight  to  the  idyllic  land, 
but  Shakespeare  had  already  treated  this  theme  in 
his  Love's  Labor* s  LosL  Moreover,  the  drama  is 
continually  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  novel, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  drop  into  monologue 
and  dialogue ;  these,  indeed,  become  a  little  weari- 
some, but  seem  to  be  calling  aloud  to  the  dram- 
atist to  come  and  free  them  into  a  natural 
and  untrammelled  action.  In  general.  Lodge  has 
furnished  the'  raw  materials,  and  luis  often  sug- 
gested the  tone  and  sty4e,  as  well  as  hinted  the 
dramatic  form. 

But  the  legendary  portion  of  **^  You  Like 
Ity*  can  be  traced,  long  before  the  time  of  Lodge, 
to  the  *'  Coke's  Tale  of  Gameli/n^''  erroneously 
attributed  to  Chaucer  by  some  of  his  editors.  It 
is  a  crude,  barbarous  story,  yet  with  a  rugged 
sense  of  right;  it  portrays  the  physically  strong 
man  defending  himself  against  the  injustice  of 
those  in  authority.  Gamely n  is,  as  in  the  novel 
and  drama,  the  youngest  brother  of  three,  who  is 
wronged  by  his  oldest  brother,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  father's  last  will  and  testa-? 
ment.  After  winning  a  victory  in  a  wrestling 
match,  he  goes  home  and  resents  his  ill  treat- 
ment, but  is  artfully  entrapped  by  his  brother 
and  put  in  fetters,  from  which  he  is  freed  by 
his  servant,  Adam.  Then  the  sheriff  comes 
with  his  people  to  arrest  Gamely n,   whereupon 
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the  latter  hds  to  flee  with  Adam  to  the 
woods,  as  Orlando  and  Adam  did  in  the  drama. 
There  he  finds  a  large  company  at  table  under 
the  trees;  they  are  outlaws,  but  they  receive 
the  new  comer  hospitably.  After  sojourning 
a  while  in  the  forest,  Gamelyn  is  made  cap- 
tain of  the  outlaws.  At  last  he  returns  to 
his  old  home,  and  with  the  help  of  his  band 
he  hangs  judge,  jury  and  sheriff,  of  whom  the 
last  is  his  wicked  brother.  Then  Gamelyn  was 
reconciled  to  the  king,  was  pardoned  along  with 
his  outlaws,  and  became  himself  supreme  judge. 
Here,  again,  we  notice  the  rude  sketch  of  the 
drama,  in  its  threefold  movement.  There  is  the 
wrong  of  institutions,  and  this  wrong,  in  one 
sense,  is  more  complete  in  the  tale  than  either  in 
Lodge  or  Shakspeare.  For  the  Church  is  includ- 
ed, as  well  as  Family  and  State;  the  abbot,  the 
monk,  the  canon,  participate  in  the  injury  done 
to  the  wronged  son  ;  they  have  no  sympathy,  no 
protection  for  him.  So  **  the  holy  men  of  the 
Church,"  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  penalty  in 
this  old  story.  It  portrays  the  institutional 
wrong  corrected  by  violence  through  outlaws, 
wherein  it  touches  Robin  Hood.  How  Shakes- 
peare has  softened  these  features  and  brought 
about  the  return,  not  by  external  force,  but  by  an 
internal  transformation  of  both  society  and  the 
wrong-doers,  has  already  been  told.  The  evil 
flowing  from  the  right  of    primogeniture  is  the 
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social  ground-work  of  the  story.  Still  this  is 
but  the  half,  though  it  be  the  skeleton.  In 
Oamehjn  there  is  no  love,  no  Rosalind,  it  is  a  tale 
of  wrong,  of  rude  muscular  energy,  and  fierce 
revenges  —  but  no  love  —  only  at  the  end  we 
hear  that  Gamelyn  married  a  good  and  handsomo 
wife.  Out  of  this  little  fact  Rosalind  is  to  grow 
and  become  the  true  mediating  principle  of  all 
these  violent  energies.  She  will  first  appear  in 
Lodge's   novel. 

Still  further  back  the  mythical  element  of  ^^As 
You  Like  Ity^  might  be  traced.  Many  of  those 
Teutonic  tales,  collected  by  Grimm,  have  the 
same  flight  to  a  wood,  which  is  a  marvelous  world, 
and  a  return  out  of  it.  So  far  down,  indeed, 
does  this  drama  reach  into  the  folk-lore  of  the 
race.  What  the  Poet's  ancient  Aryan  ancestors 
told  by  their  hearths  as  they  were^merging  from 
a  forest  life  into  an  institutional  life,  with  the 
conflict  between  the  two  still  deep  in  them,  he 
takes  as  the  bed-rock  of  his  dramatic  form,  and 
so  is  giving  back  to  his  people  anew  what  is 
already  in  them  of  old.  There  is  fflso  a  touch 
of  the  medieval  romances  of  chivalry,  the  wicked 
eldest  brother  is  called  the  false  knight  in  Game" 
lyn.  In  the  drama  the  adventure  with  snake 
and  the  lion  is  a  survival  of  that  romantic  sym- 
bolism, which  finds  its  supreme  poetic  transfig- 
uration in  a  contemporary  of  Shakespeare,  name- 
ly, Edmund  Spenser. 
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Did  Shakespeare  use  this  **  Tale  of  Qamehjn  " 
as  one  of  the  sources  of  his  play  ?  It  is  indeed 
hard  to  say,  and  the  critics  are  divided  upon  the 
point.  In  Shakespeare's  time  that  story  is  not 
known  to  have  been  printed,  it  lay  buried  in  the 
Chaucerian  manuscripts  of  private  libraries  or  at 
the  Universities.  Still  there  nro  a  surprising 
number  of  incidents  common  to  the  drama  and 
the  tale,  which  arc  not  found  in  the  novel.  There 
have  been  two  ways  of  accounting  for  this  fact: 
the  first  is  that  Shakespeare  had  read  the  tale ;  or, 
secondly,  that  he  had  not  read  it  but  the  changes 
from  Lodge  were  suggested  by  his  artistic  sense. 
There  is,  however,  a  third  and  more  natural  way, 
he  may  have  known  the  main  facts  of  the  story 
from  tradition.  It  evidently  was  a  part  of  the 
fire-side  literature  of  England,  with  which  the 
Poet  was  more  deeply  acquainted  than  he  was 
with  books.  It  belonged  to  the  mjrthical  current 
coming  down  through  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
in  which  he  was  bathed  from  youth  upwards.  No 
doubt  he  knew  Lodge's  novel,  but  he  knew  also 
its  origin,  and  he  drew  from  the  first  sources. 
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It  has  been  hitherto  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
date  of  this  play.  It  was  printed  first  in  1600; 
but  it  is  mentioned  by  Francis  Meres  in  his 
Palladis  Tamia^  a  book  which  belongs  to  the 
year  1598.  This  gives  the  limit  of  time  in  one 
direction  ;  the  other  limit  will  be  carried  back  to 
1590,  if  the  play  was  written  in  honor  of  the 
marriage  between  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Lady 
Sidney,  which  is  doubtful.  Thus,  however,  we 
have  eight  years,  more  or  less,  for  conjecture  to 
play  in,  and  almost  every  year  has  been  occupied 
by  some  critic.  If  we  look  at  the  internal  evi- 
dence, which  is  often  but  another  name  for 
caprice  or  ignorance,  we  shall  find  nothing  to  fix 
the  date.  We  shall,  therefore,  offer  the  reader 
a  compromise,  after  the  pattern  of  the  wise  man 
Solomon  of  old,  as  the  best  thing  at  present  to 
be  done:  let  us  halve  the  disputed  period,  and 
throw  one  part  of  four  years  into  oblivion,  then 
add  the  other  part  to  the  year  1590,  which  will 
give  us  1594,  a  fair  working  date  for  our  drama. 

The  play  has  been  thought  to  be  full  of  allegory, 
historical  and  moral.  The  story  of  Essex,  of 
(378) 
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Soathampton,  of  Leicester,  in  their  love  affairs, 
bas  been  read  into  it ;  but  tbese  historical  alle- 
gories, though  very  ingenious,  and  surprisingly 
fitting  in  places,  on  the  whole  persist  in  remain- 
ing outside  of  any  genuine  conviction.  We  may 
grant  that  Queen  Elizabeth  receives  a  side  glance 
from  the  Poet,  when  he  speaks  of  the  *•  fair  vestal 
throned  by  the  west;  "  we  may  also  well  believe 
that  he  often  had  in  mind  persons  and  occurrences 
of  his  own  time  when  writing  his  dramas.  But 
the  very  function  of  poetry  is  to  transmute  the 
particular  historic  event  into  a  new  form  which 
reveals  what  is  universal,  while  allegory  simply 
substitutes  one  particular  thing  for  another, 
whereby  nothing  is  gained  in  meaning  or  clear- 
ness. That  is,  the  Poet  does  not  allegorize,  he 
mythologizes ;  history  disappears  in  fable,  which, 
as  Aristotle  states,  is  truer  than  history.  Still 
further,  the  play  tempts  to  moral  allegory,  to 
some  adjustment  of  the  virtues  and  vices.  But 
such  a  view  is  too  narrow  for  the  work,  which 
must  be  seen  to  rest  upon  the  institutional  world, 
like  all  of  Shakespeare's  dramas,  whose  deepest 
movement  is  that  of  society,  nay,  of  civilization 
itself. 

On  the  stage  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  play 
can  be  truly  successful ;  it  transcends  the  limits 
of  the  theater  ;  Puck,  the  Fairies,  and  the  whole 
action  of  Fairy-land  can  appear  before  the 
Imagination  alone,  which  is,  in  the  present  case, 
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its  own  spectator.  Like  The  Tempest^  it  leaps 
the  bounds  of  the  visible  drama,  and  enters  the 
world  of  wonders,  which  are  beheld  only  with 
the  inner  eye.  Its  theatrical  history  is  curious; 
it  has  been  trimmed  up  and  even  cut  up  into 
farce,  opera,  spectacle  ;  but  it  will  not  let  itself 
be  played  in  its  native  form  without  avenging 
the  wrong.  It  manifestly  does  not  hold  its  last 
allegiance  to  the  stage;  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  the  dramatist  vanishes  in  the  poet;  the 
professional  limit  is  pushed  beyond  itself  into 
the  unbounded  realm  of  Imagination.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  the  author  is  appealing 
from  that  coniined  theater  of  spectators  to  his 
future  constituency,  the  untold  millions  of  read- 
ers. 

And  to  his  readers.  Midsummer  NighVs  Dream 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  of  Shakespeare's 
comedies.  Its  weird,  ethereal  scenery  captivates 
the  purely  poetical  nature ;  its  striking  sensuous 
effects  impress  the  most  ordinary  mind;  while 
its  faint  rainbow-like  outlines  of  the  profoundest 
truths  entice  the  thinker  with  an  irresistible 
charm  to  explore  the  hidden  meaning  of  the 
Poet.  There  is  no  work  of  our  author  that  is  so 
universal  —  that  appeals  so  strongly  to  high  and 
low,  to  old  and  young,  to  man  and  woman;  Its 
shadowy  forms  appear,  disappear,  and  reappear 
in  the  wildest  sport,  and  the  critic  may  some^ 
times  doubt  his  a  bility  to  track  them  through  all 
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their  mazy  hues.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
there  is  a  capricious  play  of  fancy  over  and 
around  the  underlying  elements  of  the  drama. 
Stilly  like  all  of  Shakespeare's  pieces,  it  is  based 
on  thought,  and  must  look  to  the  same  for  its 
justification.  Our  attempt,  therefore,  will  be  to 
seize  and  fix  these  fleeting,  iridescent  shapes  in  the 
abstract  forms  of  thought.  To  bo  sure,  the  poetry 
of  the  play  is  thus  held  in  abeyance  for  the  time; 
criticism,  however,  is  not  poetry,  but  prose. 
For,  if  criticism  were  poetry,  it  had  better  keep 
silent  in  the  presence  of  this  piece,  and  not 
vainly  attempt  to  imitate  that  which  is  inimitable, 
or  say  over  again  that  which  the  Poet  has  already 
so  adequately  said.  The  only  justification  of  the 
critic,  therefore,  is  that  he  expresses  the  content 
of  this  drama  in  a  new  form  —  the  form  of 
thought  —  for  his  reader,  instead  of  the  imagina- 
tive form,  which  the  dramatist  has  chosen,  and, 
in  fact,  must  choose. 

We  are  well  aware  that  not  a  few  people  will 
regard  any  attempt  to  make  out  a  consi:>tent 
unity  in  the  present  play  as  wanton  and  absurd 
refinement.  Moreover,  the  great  interpreters  of 
Shakespeare  will  be  pointed  to,  who  call  it  a  ca- 
price —  a  dream  without  any  necessary  connection 
of  its  various  parts.  That  is,  the  work  is  a 
chaos.  But  every  person  who  reads  this  play 
with  admiration  must  grant  that  there  is  a  pro- 
found harmony  pervading  it  throughout ;  that  he 
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feels  all  its  essential  parts  to  be  in  perfect  unison 
with  one  another  ;  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
not  that  of  a  discordant  and  ill-assorted  poem. 
Thus,  however,  the  notion  of  caprice,  or  of  a 
dream,  must  be  abandoned  as*  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  work.  Both  these  elements  undoubt- 
edly are  present;  there  is  a  capricious  ingredient 
in  certsiin  parts,  and  the  Fairy  World  is  likened 
to  the  dream-world ;  but  they  are  only  subordi- 
nate members  in  the  organization  of  the  whole. 
If,  then,  it  must  be  granted  that  there  is  a  deep, 
underlying  harmony  throughout  the  entire  piece, 
it  must  further  be  granted  that  the  attempt  ta 
ascertain  and  state  the  law  of  such  harmony  is 
not  only  reasonable,  but  necessary. 

The  procedure  of  this  essay,  as  usual,  will  be 
twofold.  First,  it  will  attempt  to  state  the 
phases  or  movements  of  the  entire  action,  and 
their  transition  into  one  another;  second,  it  will 
seek  to  trace  the  various  threads  which  run  through 
each  movement  of  the  play.  The  former  divides 
the  total  action  of  the  drama  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  parts;  the  latter  unites  the  characters 
together  into  groups.  This  will  give  a  complete 
view  of  the  structure  of  the  work,  which  must 
be  the  foundation  for  all   future    conclusions. 

But,  after  such  preparatory  labor  of  method, 
the  chief  part  of  the  expositor's  work  remains  to 
be  done.  All  the  above-mentioned  stages  must 
be  explained  for  thought;  the  transitions  must  be 
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shown  to  be  logically  necessary;  the  different 
characters,  if  important,  but  particularly  the  dif- 
ferent groups  of  characters,  must  be  elucidated 
in  their  unity  —  in  their  fundamental  idea.  In 
otiier  words,  the  language  of  imagination,  which 
is  that  of  the  poet,  must  be  translated  into  the 
language  of  thought,  which  is  that  of  the  expos- 
itor. 

Following  the  principles  above  laid  down,  we 
are  now  ready  for  the  statement  of  the  various 
phases  or  movements,  which,  however,  must 
finally  be  grasped  together  into  the  one  complete 
movement  of  the  play.  These  are  three :  Fu'st, 
theJReal  World,  which  is  embraced  in  the  First 
Act,  and  which  is  called  real  because  its  media- 
tions and  its  collisions  are  those  of  common  ex- 
perience, and  are  based  upon  the  institutions  of 
humaii  Reason;  second,  the  Fairy  World,  the 
Ideal  Realm,  which  terminates  in  the  course  of 
the  Fourth  Act,  so  named  because  its  mediations 
and  collisions  are  brought  about  through  the 
agency  of  supernatural  beings — the  creatures  of 
the  Imagination  ;  third,  the  representation  in  Art, 
which,  together  with  the  return  from  Fairy-land 
to  the  world  of  reality,  takes  up  the  rest  of  the 
drama,  except  the  final  scene.  In  this  last  part, 
then,  the  first  two  parts  mirror  themselves — the 
action  reflects  itself,  the  play  plays  itself^play- 
ing;  it  is  its  own  spectator,  including  its  audience 
itnd  itself  in  one  and  the  same  movement.    Thus 
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thero  is  reached  a  totality  of  Representatioii, 
which  represents,  not  only  somethinf;  else  besides 
itself,  but  represents  itself  in  the  act  of  Repre- 
sentation. The  very  limits  of  Dramatic  Art  are 
touched  here  ;  it  can  go  no  further.  In  this  re- 
flection  of_Xh^9..pLxy  .by  itself  —  the  play  playing 
itself  in  the  play  —  is  to  be  found  the  thought 
which  binds  together  its  multifarious,  and  seem- 
ingly irreconcilable,  elements. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  there  is  very  little 
portraiture  of  character  in  this  drama.  The 
sketches  of  persons  are  true,  but  light  and  super- 
ficial; there  is  no  profound  and  intricate  psycho- 
logical painting,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  other 
of  Shakespeare's  works.  This  is,  therefore,  in 
no  sense  a  character-drama,  and  the  criticism 
which  proceeds  from  such  a  point  of  view  will 
assuredly  fall  short  of  the  true  conception  of  the 
whole.  No  doubt  there  is  some  characterization; 
there  must  be  in  a  drama,  but  it  is  not  the  prin- 
cipal element.  The  chief  interest  is  centered  in 
the  groups,  in  the  traasitions,  in  the  different 
phases  which  are  above  called  worlds,  as  the  Real 
World,  the  Fairy  World,  and  their  Representa- 
tion. We  shall,  therefore,  indulge  very  spar- 
ingly in  character-analysis,  believing  it  to  be  quite 
out  of  place  here.  Our  object  will  be  to  unfold 
and  connect  these  various  movements  and  threads 
organically,  and  unite  them  into  one  central 
thought.     For  the  work  of  the  Poet  moves  ia 
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images — in  individual  forms  which  are  appar- 
ently independent;  but  tliought  must  unify  all 
these  distinct  elements,  and  in  this  way  must  free 
itself  from  the  pictures  of  the  imagination  by  ex- 
hibiting the  underlying  ground  of  their  order  and 
connection. 


I. 


The  first  movement,  accordingly,  unfolds  a 
picture  of  the  Real  World  in  a  s{)ecial  phase  of 
both  harmony  and  conflict.  The  scene  is  carried 
back  to  ancient  Athens,  a  realm  of  order,  law 
and  beauty,  and  is  portrayed  uppn  a  mythical, 
heroic  background.  But  this  antique  setting 
seems  to  vanish  under  our  glance,  as  we  catch 
the  inner  life  of  the  work ;  love,  romantic  love, 
wells  out  of  the  heart  everywhere,  and  we  see 
that  the  Poet,  full  of  the  soul  of  the  Beaasceucey 
simply  fills  the  classic  form  with  the  modern 
spirit.  Three  different  strands  of  the  Real  World 
he  weaves  together  into  his  drama,  which  has 
thus  three  threads.  These  we  shall  separately 
consider. 

1.  The  first  thread  is  the  part  of  Theseus  and 
Hippolyta,  whose  mutual  love  and  concord  hover 
over  the  play  from  beginning  to  end  —  the  beau- 
tiful arch  which  spans  the  entire  action.  In 
them  is  no  jar,  no  collision ;  the  unity  is  perfect 
from  the  start  and  remains  undisturbed  to  the 

25 
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last;  the  longing  of  both  for  the  nuptial  hoar  is 
the  key-note  struck  in  the  first  lines  of  the 
drama.  They  are  thus  the  types  as  well  as  the 
producers  ^f  that  harmonjrjn  which  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  lovers  must  terminate,  and  in 
which  all  the  complications  of  the  play  must  be 
solved.  Theseus  is  a  true  antique  hero,  defender 
and  establisher  of  right  and  civil  order  against  vio- 
lence; but  he  has  had  to  be  violent  himself  against 
the  violent,  and  there  still  remains  a  little  harsh- 
ness from  his  heroic  conflicts  with  a  refractory 
world.  He  has  wooed  Hippolyta  with  his  sword, 
*•  and  won  thy  love  doing  thee  injuries,"  though 
he  will  wed  her  *'in  another  key;"  he  is  still  not 
yet  wholly  subdued  to  love^  as  we  shall  soon  see  by 
his  decision,  in  which  harsh  law  seeks  to  crush 
rudely  the  tender  passion. 

Such  is  Theseus  in  the  Family,  or  his  begin- 
ning therein,  but  his  essential  function  is  that  be 
is  the  head  of  the  State.  He  therefore  represents 
the  highest  rational  institutions  of  man  —  he  is 
both  judge  and  ruler ;  through  him  the  Real 
World  is  seen  to  be  controlled  by  an  organized 
system  of  law  and  justice  —  such  is  the  atmos- 
phere which  surrounds  him  everywhere.  Hence 
he  stands  above  the  rest  and  commands  them, 
but  does  not  iiimself  become  involved  in  their 
collisions.  At  first  he  sides  with  Egeus  and  as- 
serts absolute  submission  to  parental  authority, 
but  in  the  end  he  alters  his  mind  and  commands 
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the  daughter  to  be  united  to  her  chosen  lover. 
The  grounds  for  this  change  of  judgment  are 
carefully  elaborated  by  the  Poet,  and,  indeed,  the 
movement  frona^trife^tQ.harmony  lies  just  be- 
tween the  two  decisions  of  Theseus. 

2.  Next  comes  the  second  thread — Eo^eus  and 
the  group  of  lovers.  Here,  now,  the  negative 
element,  discord,  is  introduced,  and  the  contrast 
to  the  preceding  pair  is  manifest.  Egeus  comes 
before  the  Duke  Theseus  with  his  refractory 
daughter,  who  insists  on  marrying  the  one  whom 
she  loves,  without  regarding  the  selection  of  her 
father!  Thus  it  is  the  old  collision,  involving 
the  right  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  child 
against  the  will  of  the  parent.  It  is  a  theme 
which  Shakespeare  has  often  handled,  and  for 
which  he  seems  to  have  a  particular  delight.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  diflBculty  which  arises.  There 
begins  also  a  complicated  love- collision,  by  which 
is  meant  ihe  struggle  which  takes  place  when  in- 
dividuals of  either  sex  find  out  that  their  love  is 
unrequited  by  its  object.  Here  two  such  cases 
are  portrayed  —  Helena  loves  and  is  repelled  by 
Demetrius,  Demetrius  loves  and  is  repelled  by 
Hermia —  the  reciprocal  lovo  being  between  Ly- 
sander  and  Hermia,  which,  however,  has  to 
endure  the  conflict  with  the  will  of  the  parent. 
Yet  even  this  sole  harmony  will  hereafter  be  de- 
stroyed for  a  time  in  Fairy-land.     Such  are  the 
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collisions  from  which  the  action  starts,  and  which 
must  be  solved  by  the  play. 

The  law  at  Athens  demands  the  most  implicit 
submission  to  parental  authority,  imder  the  se- 
verest penalties,  and  the  Duke  will  abate  none  of 
its  rigors.  The  harshness  of  Egeus,  the  father, 
and  the  decision  of  Theseus,  the  ruler,  force  the 
lovers  to  flee  from  their  home  and  their  city  — 
from  Family  and  State.  But  whither  are  they 
to  go?  It  is  just  at  this  point  that  we  must  seek 
for  the  basis  of  their  transition  to  a  new  order  of 
things.  We  hope  the  reader  will  observe  care- 
fully the  nature  and  necessity  of  this  transition, 
for  here  lies  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
play.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  lovers 
do  not  run  away  from  the  world  of  organized 
wrong ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  authority  of 
the  parent  and  of  the  law  —  certainly  a  valid  au- 
thority —  from  which  they  are  fleeing.  Hence 
they  abandon  the  world  of  institutions,  in  which 
alone  man  can  enjoy  a  free  and  rational  exist- 
ence, and  they  go  to  the  opposite,  for  it  is  just 
these  institutions  and  the  law  which  have  become 
insupportable  to  them.  They  cannot  enter  an- 
other State,  for  it  is  the  State  as  such  with  which 
they  have  fallen  out,  nnd  hence,  the  same  col- 
lision must  arise.  Thus  the  nature  of  their  place 
of  refuge  must  be  determined  by  what  they  re- 
ject.    The  next  locality  in  which  we  find  them  is 
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a  new  and  strange  world,  called  by  the  Poet  a 
"Wood  near  Athens.'* 

The  similarity  at  this  point  to  the  idyllic  group 
of  mediated  dramas,  and  particularly  to  As  You 
Like  ICj  becomes  apparent.  In  the  latter  play 
there  was  also  a  flight  from  society  and  an  en- 
trance into  a  wood  —  the  Forest  of  Ardcn.  But 
mark  the  distinction;  that  was  a  flight  from  the 
World  of  Wrong  —  society  was  without  justice  — 
while  in  the  drama  before  us  it  is  the  flifjht  from 
the  supremacy  of  law  and  just  authority  —  in 
ffcneral  from  the  World  of  Ri<?ht.  Hence,  in 
As  You  Like  Ity  those  who  flee  must  begin  to 
build  up  society  from  its  foundation ;  they  must 
commence  with  the  primitive  pastoral  existence, 
which  develops  into  society.  Such  was  the 
course  of  that  drama.  But  here  there  can  be  no 
such  movement,  for  society  in  its  just  and  right- 
ful form  is  already  present,  and  the  flight  is 
from  it. 

On  their  entrance  into  the  wood  the  lovers 
must,  therefore,  leave  behind  them  the  realized 
world  of  Reason — the  State,  the  Family,  and  the 
other  institutions  of  society.  Now,  the  object 
of  all  these  institutions  is  to  secure  freedom  to 
man, "and  to  shield  him  from  external  accident. 
By  them  he  is  protected  against  incursions  of 
enemies  from  abroad,  against  injustice  at  home, 
against  every  species  of  rude  violence;  through 
civil  institutions  brute   force   is   shut  out,  as  it 
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were,  by  mountain-bulwarks.  Man  is  only  in 
this  way  secure  of  bis  freedom,  and  can  enjoy 
his  existence  as  a  self-determined  being.  For 
in  the  State  all  action  is  determined  ultimately 
through  Reason,  in  the  form  of  laws  and  insti- 
tutions—  in  other  words  is  determined  through 
man  himself  ;  thus  it  is  hi^  true  abode,  in  which 
he  sees  everywhere  the  work  of  his  own  Intel- 
ligence, and  whoso  operations  are,  therefore,  per- 
fectly clear  to  his  mind,  and  seem  not  the  work 
of  some  dark,  extraneous  power.  It  is  Theseus 
who  represents  such  a  world  in  the  drama  be- 
fore ua. 

Still  it  must  be  granted  that  the  Athenian  law 
is  not  perfect,  it  is  harsh  and  harshly  adminis- 
tered. Njiy,_it.  is  at  bottom  self-contradictory, 
it  crushes  the  internal  basis  of  the  Family,  which 
it  ought  to  protect;  the  law  enforced  to  the  last 
letter  becomes  wrong.  Love  and  institutions 
thus  collide  —  a  collision  which  must  be  gotten 
rid  of;  love  flees  to  a  phice  wliere  it  has  no  re- 
straint, and  loses  its  rational  or  institutional  ele- 
ment ;  thus  it  is  mere  caprice  or  passion.  This 
is  bad  for  the  lovers,  but  it  is  also  bad  for  the 
State,  which  must  be  corrected;  if  should  not 
di'ive  off  love  by  its  fierce  legality,  but  give  it 
a  true  validity,  by  recognizing  it  as  the  emotional 
element  of  the  Family  —  which  may  be  called  the 
Right  of  Love.  So  the  law  and  Theseus  must 
change,  just  as  the  ancient  world  with  its  legal 
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severity  toward  the  Family  changes  into  the  mod- 
ern world  which  reco(i:nizes  this  Ri<rht  of  Love. 
Theseus,  between  his  two  decisions,  steps  out  pf 
hoar  antiquity  into  the  recent  centuries,  and  be- 
comes one  of  the  Poet's  fellow-lovers.  Still  this 
Athenian  world  is  the  established  World  of  Right, 
in  which  man  lives  free,  in  the  edifice  built  of  his 
own  spirit.  ^ 

The  fleeing  lovers,  accordingly,  enter  a  place 
where  all  these  spiritual  mediations  of  Intelli- 
gence no  longer  exist,  but  they  are  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  forces  of  Nature, 
which  determine  them  from  without.  Such  a 
place  is,  hence,  represented  by  the  Poet  as  a 
wood,  dark  and  wild,  a  pure  product  of  Nature, 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  beings  foreign  to  man  and 
unknown  in  the  world  of  Reason.  The  lovers 
are,  therefore,  at  once  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  ex- 
ternal influences.  They  have  now  no  State  above 
them  whoso  action  is  their  own  highest  ration- 
al principle  —  hence  clear  to  their  minds;  but 
the  world  which  is  at  work  is  beyond  them,  out- 
side of  their  Intelligence — the  world  of  Nature, 
of  Accident,  of  Externality.  Now,  it  was  seen  to 
be  the  great  function  of  the  State  to  subordin- 
ate these  elements  hostile  to  freedom,  and  to 
protect  man  against  them ;  but,  when  the  former 
is  wiped  out,  or  has  been  abandoned,  the  latter 
must  have  full  sway.  Therefore  the  one  funda- 
mental property  of  the   **  Wood  near  Athens'' 
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must  be  that  it  exhibits  a  world  of  unfreedom  — 
of  external  determination. 

But  how  is  such  a  world  to  be  represented  by 
the  Poet?  Here,  too,  there  need  be  no  doubt, 
for  an  adequate  statement  of  this  phase  of  coo- 
sciousncss  has  frequently  been  given  in  the  course 
of  human  history.  In  certain  stages  of  culture 
man*s  profoundesl  convictions  repose  on  a  system 
of  external  determination ;  it  is  his  deepest  belief 
that  he  is  the  sport  and  the  victim  of_extra- 
neous  powers,  and  consequently  he  must  elabo- 
rate a  corresponding  expression  of  his  faith. 
While  he  has  not  j^ct  freed  himself  from  the 
trammels  of  Nature  by  means  of  institutions 
and  thought,  what  else  can  he  do  but  portray 
himself  as  he  really  is?  Such  is  the  character  of 
all  mythologies.  The  activities  of  Nature,  and 
of  men  in  relation  to  the  same,  are  conceived  to 
take  place  by  the  instrumentality  of  supernatural 
agencies;  the  most  common  phenomena  have 
behind  them  the  demon,  angel,  fairy,  god,  as 
producing  cause.  Man  is  not  seized  in  his  free- 
dom, nor  is  Nature  subjected  to  law,  but  all 
their  operations  are  performed  by  a  power  supe- 
riot  to  both.  Mj'thology  is,  therefore,  the  ade- 
quate expression  of  this  world  of  external  deter- 
mination. 

The  mythopoeic  epoch  of  nations,  we  may  be 
certain,  will  furnish  the  Poet  numerous  examples 
for  his  purpose.     Which  of  the  many  Mytholo- 
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gies  will  he  take  ?  Evidently  the  one  which  has 
been  elaborated  by  the  nation  which  he  is  address- 
ing. It  is  known  as  an  historical  fact  that  the 
belief  in  fairies  was  common,  at  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  the  play,  throughout  England.  To 
this  consciousness  already  existent  the  Poet  ap- 
peals, and  at  the  same  time  portrays  it  to  itself. 
But  there  are  two  more  characteristics  which 
follow  from  this  one  fundamental  principle.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Faiiy^Yorld  is  not  the  product 
of  Eeason,  which  is  here  the  State,  and  has  been 
left  behind,  but  of  the  Imagination,  which  ob- 
jectifies the  processes  of  Nature  and  Spirit  in  the 
form  of  images  and  external  activities.  It  pro- 
jects, some...  personality  behind  -every  kind  of 
action  or  appearance.  Hence,  when  it  takes  com- 
plete possession  of  the  mind,  all  occurrences  are 
transferred  to  the  realm  of  the  Supernatural. 
But  the  content  of  the  Imagination  is,  neverthe- 
less, the  genuine  expression  of  the  consciousness 
of  a  nation  —  its  statement  and  solution  of  the 
profoundest  problems  of  existence.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  this  is  also  the  world  of _poetry, 
since  everythinoj  is  transfused  into  imagoes  and 
external  influences ;  the  prose  of  real  life,  with 
its  means  anH  ends,  its  wants  and  utilities,  is 
banished — man  seems  to  live  in  a  perpetual 
dream.  The  abstract  Understanding,  with  its 
categories  of  cause  and  effect,  laws  of  Nature, 
etc.,  has  no  validity  here;  all  is  pictured — ab« 
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stract  terms  are  qiiito  uuknown.  TVliole  nations, 
like  the  ancient  Hindoos,  seem  to  have  lived  in 
this  dreamy,  sensuous  state.  The  Fairy  World 
is  a  phase  of  this  consciousness,  and,  accordingly, 
the  ethereal  poetic  existences  which  flit  through 
it  are  not  merely  the  capricious  products  of  the 
Poet's  fancy,  but  strictly  necessary. 

These  are  the  essential  qualities,  with  which 
the  Poet  has  endowed  his  **  Wood  near  Athens," 
bring  derived  from  the  lovers'  conflict  with  in- 
stitutions. It  is  a  world  of  external  determina- 
tion, and  is  pictured  in  a  Mythology,  which  is  a 
product  of  the  Imagination,  and  thus  such  a  world 
resembles  dream-land,  where  all  rushes  in  with- 
out cause,  a  fact  which  doubtless  gives  name  to 
the  play.  It  is  also  the  realm  of  inner  caprice, 
as  the  individual  has  no  longer  any  institutional 
fixity ;  moreover  it  is  an  imaginative,  poetic 
realm,  as  distinguished  from  the  prosaic  life  in 
society.  This  brings  us  to  the  contrast  between 
poetry  and  prose,  which  is  now  to  be  treated. 

3.  This  is  the  third  thread  which  shows  the 
learning  and  representation  of  the  theatrical  piece 
by  the  clowns.  The  motive  thereto  is  given  on 
the  first  page  of  the  play,  in  an  external  manner, 
by  Theseus  calling  upon  his  Master  of  Revels  to 
stir  up  the  Athenian  youth  to  merriments — to 
produce  something  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
court — that  is,  a  demand  for  Art  has  arisen. 
For  man's  highest  want  is,   after  all,  to  know 
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himself ;  he  desires  to  Jbehold  his  own.cpunte- 
nance,  as  it  were,  in  a  mirror,~which..Ai*t  holds 
up  before  him.  Moreover,  there  is  an  oflScial 
attached  to  the  court,  and  generally  to  all  courts, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  for  the  above-men- 
tioned want. 

The  theme  will,  therefore,  be  that  which  gives 
a  picture  of  the  court — of  its  chief  thought  and 
business  at^his  time,  which  is  love.  The  content 
of  the  drama  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  is  thus  a 
loye-coUision.  Moreover  it  is  a  ^myth,  and  can 
only  be  learned  by  going  to  the  mythical  world, 
which  is  here  Fairy-land.  Now  to  compose  and 
exhibit  such  a  work  adequately  demands  the 
highest  skill,  both  in  poet  and  actor.  Thoy  must 
be  gifted  by  nature  with  true  ai-tistic  conception ; 
they  must  polish  nature  by  culture ;  Art  must  be 
their  life  and  living;  they  must  bo  professional. 
Such  at  least  is  the  general  rule ;  dilettanteism 
beyond  the  private  circle  is  intolerable,  and  never 
was  it  more  happily  ridiculed  than  just  in  these 
clowns.  Shakespeare  has,  therefore,  chosen  to 
give  not  a  poetic,  ideal  picture  in  this  part,  but 
a  prosaic  one  ;  and  necessarily  so,  for  what  would 
the^  second  picture  otherwise  have  been  but  a 
repetition  of  the  first?  In  fact,  this  play  of  the 
clowns  is  the  contrast  to  his  own  true  play ;  he 
has  exhibited  thus  in  the  one  and  the  same  totality 
the  negative  —  that  is,  humorous  —  side  of  his 
own  work. 
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The  idea  of  the  third  thread  now  before  us 
may,  therefore,  be  f^ven  in  the  statement— ^Proge 
is  tryin<y  tobe  Poetry.  The  result  is  a  burlesque 
of  the  lepfitimate  kind,  for  it  is  not  Poetry,  or 
any  other  high  and  holy  thing,  which  is  wantonly 
caricatured,  but  the  iirpsaic^conception  of  Poetry. 
The  contradiction  is  real — inherent;  the  Prosaic 
attempts  to  be  what  it  is  not  and  can  never  be  — 
the  Poetic;  its  efforts  to  put  on  such  ethereal 
robes  arc  simply  ludicrous;  but  we  have  also  the 
True  alongside  of  the  Burlesque ;  genuine  Poetry 
is  to  be  found  just  here  in  the  same  piece.  Thus 
the  Poet  does  not  leave  us  with  a  negative  result ; 
after  his  wit  has  ceased  to  sparkle  there  is  not 
left  merely  a  handful  of  ashes,  but  the  positive 
side  is  present  also. 

In  this  connection  another  distinction  must  be 
noticed  which  the  Poet  has  carefully  elaborated. 
It  is  not  the  cultivated,  refined,  prosaic  Under- 
standing which  is  here  represented  ;  that  will  be 
shown  hereafter,  and  has  quite  a  different  mani- 
festation. But^it  is  the  dull,  uneducated,  prosaic 
consciousness  of  low  liferof  mechanical  employ- 
ments, with  a  feeling  for  only  the  most  gross, 
sen^qus.  effects,  without  even  cultivated  taste, 
not  to  speak  of  artistic  conception.  The  low- 
est form  of  prosaic  life  thus  proposes  to  under- 
take to  represent  the  very  highest  form  of  the 
highest  art,  namely,  Dramatic  Poetry;  hence  the 
clowns,  too,  must  go   to  the  poetic  Fairy-land  — 
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the  mystic  wood  of  the  imagination.  Also  their 
subject  is  mythical,  so  they  have  to  set  out  for 
the  myth-world. 

Such  are  the  three  threads  of  the  First  Act. 
Their  unity  lies  in  the  common  theme  love,  in 
three  of  its  manifestations;  the  love-harmony  in 
Theseus  and  Hippolytajthejove^conjlijct  in  Egeus 
and  the  lovers,  the  burlesque  of  the  love-conflict 
in  the  rude  mechanicals.  Taken  together,  they 
show  the  Real  World,  which  now  suddenly  is 
left  behind,  and  we  are  ushered  into  the  Ideal 
Realm. 

II. 

Here  begins  the  second  grand  movement  of 
the  play,  which  is  marked  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner  by  the  appearance  of  the  Marvelous. 
The  inner  thought  of  this  transition  has  been 
already  given ;  the  lovers  flee  from  the  institu- 
tional world,  which  is  the  work  of  man's  reason, 
and  whose  object  is  to  secure  his  freedom,  and 
they  enter  a  Wood,  whose  characteristic  was  de- 
fined to  be  external  determination.  That  is,  man 
acts  there  more  or  less  through  influences  from 
without,  and  not  through  the  works  of  his  own 
intelligence,  not  through  institutions.  Three 
phases  are  portrayed,  which  constitute  the  three 
distinct  threads  of  this  movement.  First,  the 
rational  or  institutional  element  being  taken  out 
of  the  Real  World,  we  have  the  Fairy-land,  the 
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domain  of  _external,  Occident.  Secondly,  the 
rational  or  institutional  element  being  taken  out 
of  the  individual  man,  and  specially  out  of  the 
love  of  man  and  woman,  we  have  the  realm  of 
internal  jcaprice,  and  specially  th(B  caprice  of  love. 
Thirdly,  this  same  rational  element  being  taken 
out  of  the  poetry,  the  ideal  Fairy-land  with  its 
art,  drops  of  itself  into  a  burlesque. 

The  reader  will  note  that  Theseus  and  his 
world  now  disappear  from  the  scene;  what  they 
represent  is  gone,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  tho 
fairies.  The  two  realms  are  verily  opposites; 
when  Theseus  rc-appcars,  the  sway  of  these  su- 
pernatural beings  at  once  vanishes,  and  we  come 
back  to  the  Real  World.  If  we  now  scrutinize 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  fairies,  as  here 
represented,  it  will  be  easy  to  discern  their  com- 
mon characteristic.  They  work  upon  man, 
deceive  him,  lead  him  about  by  appearances, 
victimize  his  senses ;  in  general,  they  manifest 
external  determination.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  they  image  man  himself,  they  are 
simply  a  portraiture  of  his  own  unfree  stage  of 
consciousness,  of  his  own  delusions.  They  are 
both  in  the  man  and  outside  of  him,  in  his  soul 
and  in  the  world ;  he  is,  in  their  realm,  exposed 
to  the  accidents  of  Nature  on  the  one  hand,  and 
is  left  to  his  own  caprice  on  the  other.  To  make 
man  free,  social  organization  fills  both  his  outer 
and  inner  life  with  the  Rational,  which  liberates 
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the  soul  from  caprice,  and  the  world  from 
chance. 

We  must  notice  another  strange  fact.  This 
new  realm,  though  opposite  to  actual  society,  is 
nevertheless  a  society,  a  shadow  cast,  as  it  were, 
from  the  Real  AVorld.  It  is  organized,  with  a 
fairy  Family  and  State,  with  King  and  Queen, 
like  Theseus  and  Ilippolyta  —  an  image  of  reality 
thrown  upon  clouds.  And,  tliough  it  be  the 
world  of  caprice,  it  is  also  the  discipline  of  ca- 
price, which  is  gotten  rid  of  by  being  handed 
over  to  itself;  the  punishment  of  caprice  is  ca- 
price. There  is,  too,  a  providence  here,  masking 
in  mischance,  and  mistake,  and  whim,  out  of 
which  at  last  order  and  institutions  appear.  The 
three  threads  we  shall  follow  to  the  end  of  the 
movement. 

1.  Let  us  now  consider  the  organization  of 
this  Fairy  World,  for  it  is  a  regular  hierarchy. 
First  comes  the^ommon  fairy,  with  a  description 
of  her  functions.  She  is  the  servant  —  she  dews 
the  orbs  upon  the  green,  spots  the  cowslips, 
hangs  dew-drops  in  the  flower's  ear — that  is,  she 
performs  the  operations  usually  ascribed  to  Na- 
ture, which  is  thus  mediated  in  its  activity  by 
the  fairies.  Next  are  told  the  doings  of  Puck,  a 
servant  of  a  higher  order,,  having  also  a  sphere 
of  independent  activity,  in  which  he  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  mischief,  and  causes  what  are  usually 
called  accidents.     He  seems  to  move  in  a  nearer 
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relation  to  maa  than  the  other  fairies^  and  has  a 
certain  external  power  over  him.     Al-o,  the  re- 
pulsive element  of  Nature  is  not  forgotten ;    it 
stands  in  open  hostility  to  these  beings  of  beauty 
—  snakesy  newts,  worms,  spiders.     Negative  Na- 
ture, as  it  may  be  called  for  the  occasion,    is 
warned  off,  once  for  all,  from  the  i?leeping  fairy- 
queen;  only  Philomel,  with  her  melody,  may  ap- 
proach.    The  Beautiful  cannot  abide  the  Ugly. 
But  the  central  principle  of  the  fairy  organiza- 
tion, and  its  chief  figures,  are  the  pair  Oberon 
and  Titania,  to  whom  all  the  rest  are  subordinate. 
The  main  fact  here  to  be  observed  is  that  the 
highest  fairies  are  king  and  queen ;  hence  are  not 
only  sexed,  but  coupled,  or,  if  the  term  is  applic- 
able to  these  beings,  are  married.     Such  is  not 
the  case  with  the  other  fairies.     This  hint  will 
furnish  the  key  to  what  follows,  for  the  sexual 
diremption   is  the  deepest  contradiction  of  Na- 
ture, and  the  sexual   unity   is   the   profoundest 
harmony   of  Nature.     The  pair,  therefore,  are 
monarchs,    and  are   placed  on  the  apex  of  the 
physical  world,  whose  highest  effort  is  self-pro- 
duction.    At  present,  however,  their  unity  has 
been  disturbed  ;  the  two  sexes  are  in  opposition ; 
Titania  and   Oberon   have  quarreled.     What  is 
the  result?     All  Nature  is  out  of  joint  —  in  strife 
with  itself;  the  seasons  do  not  come  in  their  reg- 
ular order  —  winter  is  in  summer  and  summer  in 
winter ;  the  waters  have  taken  possession  of  the 
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Jand^and  destroyed  the  labor3^qf  .man  —  all  of 
which  evils  ^are  produced  by  the  quarrel  of  the 
royal  pair.  The  cause  is  explicitly  stated  by  the 
Poet  in  the  speech  of  Titania: 

<*Axid  this  same  progeny  of  evil  comes 
From  our  debate  —  from  our  dissension; 
We  ore  their  parents  and  original." 

For,  when  the  central  and  controlling  principle 
of  Nature  is  thus  deranged  and  in  contradiction 
with  itself,  the  effects  must  be  transmitted  to  all 
the  subordinate  parts.  Such  is  the  poetical  con- 
ception of  this  hierarchy  governing  Nature. 

But  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  separation  of  the 
fairy  couple  has  not  been  forgotten  —  it  is  repre- 
sented to  be  jealousy.  This  passion  is  based  upon 
the  absolute  unityj)f  man  and  wife ;  it  asserts  that 
each  individual  shall  find  his  or  her  complete  exist- 
ence in  the  other.  If  a  third  person  is  taken  by 
either,  the  tie  is  destroyed.  Jealousy,  therefore, 
rests  upon  the  monogamic  nature  of  marriage,  and 
will,  and  ought  to,  be  manifested  in  all  its  inten- 
sity when  that  relation  is  disturbed.  The  king  and 
queen  of  Fairy-land  reproach  each  other  with 
their  gallantries — quarrel  and  separate.  Confu- 
sion and  strife  must  now  reign  in  the  kingdom  of 
Nature.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  mutual 
charges  of  infidelity,  as  equally  false  or  equally 
true,  the  fault  of  the  separation  would  seem  to 
lie  with  Titania.     She  is  capricious,  she  breaks 

26 
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the  law  of  the  Family  and  leaves  the  husband  be- 
cause he  will  not  **  patiently  dance  in  our  round." 
Thus  the  scission  between  Law  and  Caprice  is 
also  imaged  in  Fairy-land.  Oberon,  however, 
resolves  to  assert  the  husband's  right  to  be  head 
of  the  family,  and  is  determined  to  subordinate 
his  refractory  wife.  His  aim  is  unity  and  peace  — 
not  only  in  his  own  domestic  relations,  but  in 
the  entire  realm,  of  which  he  is  the  supreme 
ruler.  Oberon  loves  Titania,  he  wishes  to  get 
her  back  again ;  his  method  is  to  serve  up  her 
own  deed  to  her,  as  she  seems  to  have  the  habit 
of  doting  on  changelings  and  quitting  her  hus- 
band. 

Thus  the  action  sets  in  towards  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  conflict  in  Fairy-land.  Accordingly, 
he  prepares  the  means  for  his  purpose.  It  is  by 
dropping  the  juice  of  a  certain  flower  upon  the 
eye-lids  of  Titania  when  she  is  asleep,  in  order  to 
make  her  fall  in  love  with  some  ugly  monster, 
the  opposite  of  her  nature.  The  retributive 
character  of  this  punishment  is  obvious  —  if  you 
cannot  live  in  peace  with  me,  one  of  your  own 
kind,  then  try  the  contrary,  a  horrid  brute.  Ti- 
tania, therefore,  becomes  infatuated  with  Bot- 
tom, the  ass.  It  is  the  Poetic  under  the  yoke  of 
Prose  —  the  natural  result  of  her  separation  from 
her  husband,  since  she  has  abandoned  for  the 
time  the  beautiful  world  of  the  fairies,  and  its 
monarch.      In  this   service   she   undergoes  the 
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deepest  indignity ;  in  vain  she  lavishes  her  choio- 
est  love;  her  ideal  perfections  are  soiled  and  un- 
appreciated by  the  gross  clown.  The  cause  of 
the  quarrel  is  at  last  removed  by  the  repentance 
of  the  wife,  **  she  in  mild  terms  begged  my  pa- 
tience," Oberon  takes  pity  on  her  like  a  dutiful 
husband,  releases  her  from  her  thralldom,  and 
restores  her  to  his  bosom.  She  has  had  the  dis- 
cipline of  caprice,  and  freed  herself  of  it;  but 
her  return  is  her  vanishing  along  with  Fairy-land. 
Oberon,  in  these  scenes,  is  the  constant  one ;  he 
is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  Providence,  who  employs 
chance  and  mistake  as  his  instrument  —  Puck — 
to  bring  about  his  ends. 

Thus  the  conflict  which  harassed  Fairy-land 
has  been  harmonized,  and  peace  reigns.  But 
mark !  now  occurs  one  of  those  transitions  upon 
which  so  much  stress  was  laid  in  the  first  part  of 
this  essay.  Night  flies  away;  the  darkness  of 
the  Wood  is  driven  off  by  the  light  of  the  day; 
the  Fairy  World  disappears  with  its  own  recon- 
ciliation ;  the  Eeal  World  dawns.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Theseus,  the  monarch,  is  on  hand,  ready  to 
judge;  Egeus  is  here,  with  his  former  collision; 
all  transpires  in  the  clear  sunlight  of  conscious- 
ness; external  mediation  has  ceased.  Is  it  not 
evident  that  we  have  returned  to  the  realm  of 
institutions  which  we  left  some  time  ago? 

2.  Having  thus  brought  the  first  thread  to 
its  termination,  we  are  now  ready  to  take  up  the 
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second  thread — the  lovers.  They  arrive  from 
Athens,  and  enter  the  Wood  in  the  height  of  the 
strife  between  Oberon  and  Titania.  They  also 
bring  along  collisions  among  themselves,  for  two 
of  them  have  an  unreciprocated  love.  Fairy- 
land, therefore,  is  a  picture  of  the  condition  of 
the  lovers,  for  both  have  collisions,  and  indeed 
similar  collisions,  namely,  those  of  the  Family. 
Hermia  has  left  her  father;  Titania  has  left  her 
husband ;  and  also  the  conflicts  of  the  rejected 
suitors  may  be  reckoned  under  this  head.  Here 
is  the  point  where  the  relation  between  the  real 
and  ideal  worlds  may  be  seen  —  the  one  reflects 
the  other.  The  internal  state  of  the  lovers  isthus 
pictured  in  the  world  of  the  Imagination,  which 
was  before  said  to  be  this  Fairy-land  —  the 
poetic  abode  of  such  forms. 

It  was  also  shown  that  the  flight  from  society 
must  be  a  flight  to  a  world  of  external  determin* 
ation ;  here  it  now  is  in  full  operation.  The  lov- 
ers are  wholly  influenced  by  powers  outside  of 
themselves ;  the  chief  means,  for  example,  is  a 
flower  wounded  by  Cupid's  bolt.  But  these 
external  forms,  like  the  Fairy  World  itself,  are 
poetic  —  are  symbolical  of  the  inner  spirit  of 
man  —  and,  hence,  must  be  interpreted.  The 
common  and  most  natural  view  is  that  this  flower 
represents  the  effects  of  what  the  Poet  calls 
"Fancy,"  a  combination  of  caprice  and  love, 
which  chooses  and  changes  with  wanton  whim  the 
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objects  of  affection.  The  part  of  the  lovers  in  Jhe 
**  Wood  near  Athens"  may  thus  be  interpreted 
to  be  a  play  of  fanciful,  capricious  love.  This 
wood  is  seen  to  have  two  elements  —  outer  acci- 
dent Jn^uck  and  the . Fairies, jand  inner  caprice^ 
in  the  lovers.  Both  belong  toofether,  both  show 
man  in  his  unfree  condition.  But  standing  above 
both,  and  controlling  both,  ia.ObcraP,  the  provi- 
dential director  of  this  world,  who  is  guiding  it 
rapidly  to  dissolution. 

On  account  of  the  externality  of  the  means,  a 
mistake  is  possible — the_process  of  love  here  is 
not  in  the  heart  and  emotions.  Puck  anoints  the 
wrong  person.  The  effect  is  quite  the  same  as  that 
of  a  comedy  of  intrigue  in  which  there  is  some  form 
of  disguise.  This  mistake,  therefore,  produces 
all  the  results  of  that  very  common  dramatic  in- 
strumentality, Mistaken  Identity.  In  fact,  Shake- 
speare has  in  several  plays  indicated  that  the 
influence  of  Mistaken  Identity  is  like  that  of  a 
dream,  since  it  places  man  in  such  new  and  strange 
relations  that  he  seems  to  himself  to  have  been 
carried  into  an  unknown  world.  The  mistake 
destroys  the  only  remaining  reciprocal  .tie;  the 
collisions  are  now  completed;  each  individual 
hates  his  lover  and  loves  his  hater.  There  ensues 
a  love-chase  through  the  woods,  which  furnishes 
sport  for  all  Fairy-land,  till  the  pai-ties,  weary 
with  fatigue,  lie  down  on  the  ground,  and  go  to 
sleep.     The  possible  conflicts  between  the  two 
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pairs  of  lovers  are  wrought  out  with  a  complete, 
even  schematic  regularity.  Each  one  loves  the 
one  who  does  not  requite  the  love— »- the  other 
wants  the  other  —  till  man  and  woman  are  torn 
asunder,  woman  and  woman  quarrel  and  separate, 
and  man  and  man  not  only  quarrel,  but  seek  each 
other's  lives.  The  „result  is  absolute .  discord ; 
there  can  be  no  unity  in  the  non-institutional 
worl^jT"  Individualism,  antagonism  reigns;  all 
are  drawn  apart  by  caprice  and  thrown  into  con- 
flict; even  the  two  women  who  do  not  change 
their  love,  but  are  constant,  are  drawn  into  the 
struggle.  Such  is  the  comic  outcome  of  the 
"Wood  near  Athens/'  it  destroys  itself. 

The  experience  of  Fairy-land  has  settled  the 
question  of  caprice  for  the  lovers;  it  has  been 
truly  a  discipline.  The  solution  of  the  collision 
seems  external  —  *' crush  this  herb  into  Ly San- 
der's eye,"  and  all  will  be  right.  But  really  it 
is  internal,  and  is  brought  about  by  command 
of  Oberon,  the  central  pQ»'er,  whose  highest  ob- 
ject all  along  has  been  the  unity  of  the  Family 
in  his  own  case ;  and,  hence,  to  be  true  to  his 
character,  he  must  manifest  the  same  traits  to  the 
lovers  who  have  wandered  into  his  realm.  He 
sympathizes  with  true  love ;  the  separation  in  his 
domain  cannot  continue,  for,  as  before  stated, 
the  highest  point  and  goal  of  Nature  is  the  oneness 
of  the  two  sexes,  whereby  the  two  individuals 
are  made  into  the  ethical  unit  above  both.     Such 
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has  been  the  aim  of  Oberon,  cr,  if  yoa  please, 
the  aim  of  Nature,  from  tho  beginning.  Love  is 
Nature's  attempt  to  remove  the  separation  be- 
tween man  and  woman.  We  may  also  say  that 
the  lovers  have  run  the  course  of  caprice,  and 
found  out  what  lies  in  their  flight  from  institu- 
tions; they  awake  out  of  their  delusion  and  arc 
ready  to  experience  the  permanent  affection  upon 
which  the  Family  reposes. 

The  lovers  start  up,  and,  their  difficulty  being 
harmonized,  Fairy-land  disappears  like  a  dream. 
Not  that  they  have  actually  dreamed ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  contrast  is  very  distinctly  drawn  — 
they  sleep,  but  do  not  dream,  in  this  realm. 
In  their  waking  state  they  compare  their  night's 
experience  to  a  dream,  on  account  of  the  external 
mediation.  The  fact  is  to  be  noticed,  for  critics 
have  generally  tried  to  explain  the  whole  work 
from  this  single  element.  The  lovers  thus  find 
themselves  again  in  the  world  of  institutions  — 
before  Theseus  the  ruler,  and  Egeus  the  parent. 
But,  now,  the  two  pairs  are  in  perfect  harmony  — 
their  love  is  reciprocal ;  hence  the  rational  basis 
of  union  is  present  in  both  couples.  Theseus, 
therefore,  reverses  his  former  sentence;  he  de- 
cides in  favor  of  the  right  of  choice  on  the  part 
of  the  daughter  against  the  will  of  the  parent — a 
solution  which  Shakespeare  uniformly  gives  in  all 
similar  collisions.  Nor  can  Theseus  consistently 
act  otherwise ;  for  what  is  he  himself  doing  but 
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celebrating  his  union  with  Hippolyta?    The 
turn  of  the  lovers  from  the  Ideal  to  the  Real 
World  is  thus  accomplished. 

Evidently  a  double  process  has  taken  place  in 
this  affair.  The  law  which  compels  true  lovers 
to  flee,  must  be  changed,  otherwise  it  saps  the 
foundation  of  domestic  life,  l^he^.tate,  then, 
has  had  its  discipline,  and  specially  its  ruler, 
'Jtheseus,  who'^ould  not  allow  the  law  to  break 
his'iinion  with  Hippolyta,  has  been  trained  and 
transformed  by  love.  As  legislator,  judge  and 
executor  ot'thc  law  in  one,  ho  decrees  and  enforces 
the  new  law,  which  brings  to  harmony  the  Real 
World.  The  Right  of  Love  is  now  realized,  that  is, 
it  is  made  institutional ;  previously  it  was  but  sub- 
jective, existed  merelyin  feeling  and  thought.  The 
lovers,  also,  as  above  noted,  have  had  their  dis- 
cipline as  well  as  the  State ;  the  one  side  gets 
free  of  caprice,  the  other  of  injustice. 

3.  The  third  thread  must  now  be  resumed  — 
the  clowns  in  Fairy-land.  Why  are  they,  too, 
here?  The  question  forces  itself  upon  the  mind, 
for  this  would  seem  to  be  a  place  most  unconge- 
nial to  them.  And  so  it  is;  the  poetic  world  is 
certainly  not  their  natural  abode.  But  in  the 
present  instance  they  have  left  their  prosaic  oo- 
cupation ;  they  are  transcending  their  own  sphere, 
and  are  trying  to  represent  a  play  —  a  work  of 
Art  —  which  lies  far  out  of  their  comprehension. 
The  attempt,   however,  brings  them    into    the 
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Fairy-land  of  Poetry,  which  is  soon  found  full 
of  strange  beings,  and  they  are  compelled  by 
terror  to  leave  it  with  precipitation.  A  man 
cannot  make,  nor  indeed  act,  a  drama  without 
entering  the  mystic  Wood  —  the  world  of  the 
Imagination.  To  be  sure,  the  clowns  themselves, 
for  going  there,  can  give  only  a  common-place 
reason  —  **  lest  our  devices  bo  known;"  since,  if 
the  plot  should  be  revealed,  then  there  would  bo 
no  •*  surprise."  But  the  principle  thing  to  be 
noticed  is  how  they  reduce  everything  to  the  dead 
level  of  Prose.  Their  solicitude  for  the  audience 
is  touching;  it  must  be  perpetually  reminded 
that  these  characters  are  not  real,  but  that  they 
are  merely  assumed  —  that  I  am  not  Py ramus,  but 
Bottom,  the  weaver ;  that  I  am  not  a  lion  —  be  not 
afraid !  —  but  Snug,  the  joiner.  The  clowns, 
therefore,  have  not  the  primary  notion  of  the 
drama ;  they  do  not  comprehend  that  it  is  a  rep- 
resentation and  not  a  reality.  The  imaginative 
form  must  be  at  once  destroyed,  and  the  illusion 
of  art  is  always  extinguished  by  their  prosaic 
explanations.  This  trait  is  common  to  all  these 
<<  mechanicals,"  and  lies  deep  in  their  nature;  it 
forms  the  essence  of  their  comic  characterization. 
Theyare, , verily ,. mechanical ;  they  reduce  all 
poetic  form  to.  Prose.  Thus  their  end  is  a  nullity ; 
they  are  simply  destroying  the  object  which  they 
are  seeking  to _  produce -rrwre..  annihilating J;heir 
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own    end — which   principle    is  the   essence   of 
Comedy. 

Another  trait  must  not  be  forgotten  —  how 
realistic,they-.arG  I  Jiow  true  to. nature  and  proba- 
bility !  No  sham  moonshine  for  them ;  they  must 
^ave  the  queen  of  night  herself  present  in  her 
own  person,  if  possible ;  no  pretended  wall,  or, 
if  it  must  be  represented  by  a  man,  let  him  be 
plastered.  All  is  to  be  real,  natural,  probable. 
Thus,  however,  the  thought  is  lost,  for  the  at- 
tempt is,  not  to  portray  Spirit,  but  to  reproduce 
the  meaningless  forms  of  Nature  in  their  fidelity. 
One  might  almost  think  that  the  Poet  was  satiriz- 
ing the  modern  generation  of  critics,  so  true  does 
he  hit  their  canons.  But  Nature  has  to  illustrate 
and  portray  only  Mind  in  an  artistic  work ;  when 
it  ceases  to  have  this  significance  it  is  worthless. 

Their  flight  from  the  land  of  the  Imagination 
cannot  be  long  delayed.  Bottom,  the  hero  of  the 
clowns,  appears  to  them  suddenly  having  an  ass's 
head,  the  appropriateness  of  which  might  be 
shown  in  various  ways,  but  it  will  be  manifest. 
Such  does  Bottom  turn  out  to  be  in  the  realm  of 
Art,  and  is  thus  represented  even  to  his  own  com- 
rades. Terror-stricken  at  his  image,  which  is 
without  question  their  own  fate  if  they  remain, 
they  flee  in  all  speed  in  order  to  avoid  being 
**  translated  "  also.  Such  is  the  lamentable  out- 
come of  the  rude  Prosaio  in  its  efforts  to  repro- 
duce the  Poetic.     How  much  of  this  satire   was 
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intended  for  his  own  age  by  the  Poet  cannot  now 
be  told.  But  since  it  was  his  special  ca1lin<;  — 
the  Drama — which  is  here  tlie  theme,  we  may 
suppose  that  it  had  some  foothold  in  the  circum* 
stances  of  his  time. 

One  other  phase  of  this  realm  remains  to  be 
mentioned.  We  have  just  seen  with  what  effect 
the  prosaic  clowns  woo  Poetry;  what,  now,  if 
Poetry  should  become  the  lover  and  servant  of 
Prose?  Such  is  the  scene  where  Titania  falls  in 
love  with  Bottom — the  queen  of  Fairy-land  with 
an  ass.  The  contrast  in  all  its  ludicrousncss  is 
here  portrayed  —  the  two  elements  are  brought 
face  to  face.  The  motive  for  her  strange  conduct 
has  already  been  stated  to  lie  in  her  separation 
from  Oberon.  The  Ethereal  is  thus  subjected  to 
the  Gross  and  Sensual ;  Imagination  and  her 
handmaids,  separated  from  beings  of  their  own 
spiritual  nature,  must  obey  the  behests  of  Prose — 
nay,  be  swallowed  in  its  voracious  appetite. 
Her  rapt  poetic  utterances  are  reduced  to  grovel- 
ing common-places;  her  ambrosial  food  seems  to 
excite  no  desire  ;  her  soft  caresses  are  turned  into 
grossness ;  she  has  at  last  to  tie  up  her  sweet- 
heart's tongue.  When  she  returns  to  her  first 
love,  how  she  hates  the  brute.  The  result,  there- 
fore, of  the  clowns'  visit  to  Fairy-land  —  the 
realm  of  Art — is  that  they  have  produced  and 
also  beheld  a  picture,  but  a  picture  of  their  own 
asininity,  and  that  they  have  been  rudely  driven 
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oft  from  the  mystic  Wood  by  its  inhabitants. 
Thus  they  also  have  retarned  to  the  Real  World. 
We  have  now  traced  to  their  conclusion  the 
three  threads  of  the  second  grand  movement  of  the 
drama — the  Fairy  World.  Again  we  are  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  old  society  from  which 
we  parted  at  the  end  of  the  First  Act.  The  diffi- 
culty upon  which  a  separation  from  it  was  based 
has  disappeared  —  the  collision  which  created  the 
Ideal  Realm  has  been  harmonized;  hence  the 
gi'ound  of  its  existence  has  been  taken  away. 
Theseus,  who  represents  the  State,  no  longer  gives 
absolute  validity  to  the  will  of  the  parent ;  and, 
since  it  was  his  adverse  decree  which  caused  the 
flight,  there  must  now  follow  the  return  to,  and 
the  reconciliation  with,  the  Real  World.  Here 
the  work  of  the  Poet  might  be  made  to  end  — 
here  it  does  end  in  the  two  previous  dramas  of 
this  group,  for  they  conclude  with  the  general 
restoration.  But  in  the  play  before  us  he  has 
chosen  to  make  a  higher  synthesis ;  he  wishes 
not  jonly >to  portray~an. action  to  the  spectators, 
but  also  to  make  the  action  portray  itself. 


in. 


Hence  we  must  now  pass  to  the  third  move- 
ment of  the  work,  which  has  not  yet  been 
developed  —  the  ^presentation.  The  court  has 
demanded  Art  in  which  to  see  itself,  or  at  least 
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by  which  to  amuse  itself.  The  two  actions  which 
have  hitherto  run  alongside  of  each  other  are  now 
to  be  brought  up  before  Theseus  and  his  company, 
who  henceforth  assume  the  part  of  audience  and 
cfitica!  The  poem,  therefore,  after  beholding 
and  reflecting_.itself jTSTTo  criticise  itself.  But 
these  criticisms  will  only  illustrate  the  points  of 
view  of  the  different  speakers. 

T^  The  fiFst  thread  of  this  movement  is  the 
story  of  the  lovers,  which  has  been  told  to  the 
company,  as  we  see  by  the  words  of  Hippolyta 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Act : 

<'  'Tis  strange,  my  Theseus,  that  these  lovers  speak  of." 

Shakespeare,  however,  could  not  well  repeat  the 
same  story  in  the  same  play,  and,  hence,  it  is 
here  omitted.  The  main  point  dwelt  upon  by 
the  Poet  is  the  criticism  of  Theseus.  How  will 
he  treat  the  Poetic  as  it  was  shown  in  the  strange 
tale  of  Fairy-land?  His  conception  is  purely 
prosaic;  hence  in  him  Prose  again  appears,  but  it 
is  now  altogether  different  from  the  groveling, 
sensuous  form  which  was  manifested  in  the  ^<  rude 
mechanicals. ' '  Herewe  see__education^ refine* 
ment,  abstract  culture.  _  „Theseus, ,  therefore, 
represents  in  this  connection  the  Prose  of  the 
cultivated  Understanding,  whose  skepticism  as« 
sails  all  poetic  conception  and  tears  its  forms  to 
pieces?  He  derides  the  **  antic  fables  ;"  he  scoffs 
at  **the  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet,"  placing 
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them  ia  the  same  category ;  the  Imagination  itself 
is  made  the  subject  of  bis  sneers  —  it  is  full  of 
*^  tricks,"  and  is  placed  in  striking  contrast 
with  ^<  cool  reason."  The  poet's  function  is  to 
*^  give  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name  "  — that  is,  the  Poet's  work  is  without  any 
actual  or  rational  content.  Old  Theseus  was  a 
downright  Philistine,  as  the  Germans  would  say. 
It  is  the  prosaic  Understanding  attempting  to 
criticise  Poetry,  whose  essence  is  totally  outside 
of  its  horizon.  Theseus  will  not  acknowledge 
that  under  this  fabulous  form  m:iy  be  found  the 
deepest  and  truest  meaning ;  it  is  not  his  form, 
and,  hence,  worthless. 

The  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  surprised  at  this 
interpretation  of  the  famous  speech  of  Theseus, 
since  the  passages  above  mentioned,  which  are 
taken  from  it,  have  been  quoted  by  critics  of 
high  authority  as  the  most  adequate  definitions 
of  Poetry  and  of  the  Imagination  that  have  ever 
been  given.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  Theseus 
intends  to  ridicule  both ;  and  his  language,  on  a 
careful  examination,  will  be  found  to  be  that  of 
skeptical  derision.  Look,  too,  at  the  answer  of 
his  wife,  and  see  how  she  understands  him. 

This  wife,  Hippolyta,  is  of  quite  a  different 
character;  she,  with  all  the  appreciation  inherent 
in  the  female  nature,  is  inclined  to  gently  dissent 
from  the  negative  judgments  of  her  husband. 
She  mildly  suggests  that  there  may  be  some  con- 
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tent  in  these  wild,  poetic  fornis  of  Fairy-land ; 
that  the  story  of  the  night — 

'*More  wltnesseth  than  fancy's  images, 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy; 
But,  howsoever,  strange  and  admirable.** 

With  this  quiet  remark  she  ceases;  she  does  not 
pursue  the  discussion  further,  for  she  is  a  woman, 
and  possesses,  perhaps,  the  immediate  feeling 
and  appreciation  of  Poetry,  rather  than  the  abil- 
ity to  give  the  grounds  of  her  judgment.  Such 
is  the  contrast:  Theseus  has  at  his  side  the  oppo- 
site form  of ,  consciousness — the  husband  and 
wife  exhibit  opposite  phases  of  critical  opinion. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  Poet  does  not  here  rep- 
resent, and  cannot  represent,  the  highest  critical 
comprehension  of  his  work,  for  that  involves  the 
statement  of  the  entire  content  in  an  abstract 
form,  while  he  must  necessarily  employ  for  the 
same  content  a  poetical  form. 

2.  But  the  second  thread  —  the  play  of  the 
clo^vns  —  now  comes  up  for  representation.  It 
must  also  be  subjected  to  the  criticism  of  the 
audience,  mainly  composed  of  these^wx>  m^ental 
principles  — Theseus  jBin^_Hippolyta.  Xhe  Duke 
wants  to  be  amused;  he  rejects  the  old  plays;  he 
teiist'see  sbmetliing  new;  he,  therefore,  chooses 
Pf/ramus  and  Thisbe^  both  on  account  of  its 
novelty  and  its  absurd  title,  though  against  the 
strong  protests  of  his  art  critic.       The  clowns 
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appear  and  go  through  with  their  play.  We 
again  observe  in  them  the  same  elements  which 
were  before  characterized — the  destruction  of 
alL artistic. form;  the  introduction  of  nature  in 
its  immediatenesSy  simply  for  its  own  sake,  and 
not  as  the  bearer  of  any  spiritual  meaning; 
rant,  which  lays  equal  emphasis  on  what  is 
important  and  unimportant,  without  any  relief ; 
ignorance  of  all  technical  requirements  of  acting, 
with  a  strong  infusion  of  general  stupidity  and 
selfiimportance .  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  separation  of  the  lovers  in  Pyramus  and 
Tliisbe  rests,  not  upon  a  moral  obstacle,  but 
a  natural  object;  the  basis  of  the  collision  in 
the  play  is  a  wall.  It  exhibits  the  realistic  style 
Xfidufifid— to.jibsurdity.  The  critical  judgment 
of  the  audience  serves  to  bring  out  more  strongly 
the  contradictions  of  the  piece  beneath  whose 
sneers  it  perishes,  Theseus  pronouncing  upon 
it  final  sentence.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  clowns  have  fared  hard  in  their  artistic 
efforts.  After  a  very  uncomplimentary  picture 
of  Bottom — and,  in  fact  of  themselves  — 
they  are  frightened  out  of  Fairy-land,  and  thus' 
excluded  from  the  world  of  Poetry;  and  now. 
their  work  is  torn  piecemeal  by  the  critical 
understanding.  Neither  Gods  nor  Men,  Poetry 
nor  Prose,  can  endure  mediocrity  in  Art,  much 
less  stupidity.  It  will  also  not  escape  the 
attention  of    the  reader  that  the  Poet  has  por** 
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rayed,  in  the  drama  before  us,  the  two  essen^ 
tial  pha8e8_of  the  prpsaic.J[JiiderstandiDg  in^it3 
attempts  to  attain  the  beatiful  realm  of  Poetry. 
Theseus  and  the  clowns  have  thus  a  common 
element. 

The  three  pairs  of  lovers  retire  to  rest  in  per- 
fect happiness  and  peace,  and  the  Poet  again  al- 
lows the  Fairy  World  to  flit  for  a  moment  across 
the  stage,  as  if  to  give  one  more  hint  of  its  mean- 
ing. This  world  is  now,  too,  in  harmony;  Obe- 
ron  and  Titania,  the  ideal  couple,  besides  the 
three  real  ones,  enter  with  their  train  and  sing  an 
epilhalarniumf  whose  content  is  the  prosperity 
and  concord  of  the  Family.  Thus  Fairy -land  has 
done  its  last  duty  —  it  has  reflected  the  peaceful 
solution  of  the  struggle,  whereas  previously  it 
had  imaged  the  strife. 

At  this  point  the  drama  must  end;  its  three 
movements,  with  their  various  threads,  have  been 
wrought  out  to  their  natural  conclusion.  The 
reader  will  probably  consider  some  of  the  above 
explanations  to  be  far-fetched,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  faintest  hint  of  the  Poet  has 
often  been  eicpanded  in  full.  Such,  however,  is 
the  dutyj^fjcriticiam ;  it.  gjvesjvhat  Poetry  can- 
not^andJPoetrygivesjvhat  it^cannot.  Besides, 
in  the  present  drama  one  often  feels  that  Shake- 
speare did  not  always  adequately  realize  his 
conception;  he  wrestles  with  his  idea,  and  some- 
times does  not  succeed   in  embodying  it  with 

27 
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clearness  and  completeness.  Especially  the  third 
part  —  the  Representation  —  caused  him  great 
difficulty,  and  is  the  least  perfect  of  the  three 
parts.  The  thought  of  making  the  play  reflect 
itself  in  the  course  of  its  own  action  never  lost 
■^KoT^Tof  him  during  the  whole  period  of  his  dra- 
matic career.  The  poem  has  other  inequalities 
of  execution,  and  bears  numerous  traces  of  the 
youthfulness  of  the  author.  But  the  conception 
is  one  of  his  grandest,  though  not  always  clear 
and  definite  in  his  own  mind,  and,  hence,  the  work 
is  marred  with  some  imperfections.  It  has  been 
attempted  in  the  foregoing  essay  to  develop  the 
complete  idea  of  the  Poet  —  not  in  his  own  beau- 
tiful poetic  form,  but  in  the  abstract  form  of 
thought. 

Let  us  express  the  general  movement  of  this 
drama  from  another  point  of  view.  In  it  is  in- 
troduced the  Mythological  World,  the  adequate 
poetic  representation  of  which,  however,  gives 
the  Epos.  The  latter  has  as  its  mediating  instru- 
mentalities thoie  beings  of  a  realm  beyond  —  the 
god  and  goddess,  the  nymph,  fairy,  elf,  angels  ; 
or,  to  present  its  negative  elements,  devils,  fu- 
ries, goblins,  griffins,  etc.  These  supernatural 
powers  are  portrayed  as  influencing  man  exter- 
nally. They,  therefore,  do  not  belong  to  the 
Drama  in  its  strictness,  for  it  exhibits  man  as 
determined  through  himself  —  through  his  own 
internal  being  —  through  motives,  ends,  passions, 
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thoughts.  It  13  the  most  aclequatejexpression  of 
self-determination,  of  freedom,  aDd^_hence^it  is 
the  hjghfi.it  pffint  of  Art  The  divinities  of  the 
Epos  may,  it  is  true,  be  only  these  internal  deter- 
minations of  man  in  an  external  form,  but  it  is 
just  this  form  which  gives  the  basis  of  the  essen- 
tial distinctions  of  Art.  The  Epos,  therefore, 
passes  away  in  the  culture  of  nations  when  they 
come  to  a  profounder  self-consciousness,  and  the 
Drama  takes  its  place  as  a  truer  and  more  ade- 
quate representation  of  Spirit.  In  order  to 
ascertain,  therefore,  the  true  position  of  the 
mvthologicaI_element_in_the  play  before  us,  we 
must  be  careful  to  note,  that  it  also  is  transitory ; 
it  passes  away ^with  the  dawn  of  light,  the  most 

P?ji??^X5Sfe2l^Q?J?t®'''o??S?»  "^hen  the  parties 
fully  wake,  in  the  presence  of  Theseus,  it  is  no 

more.  In  like  manner  it  departs  in  the  history 
of  nations.  The  Poet  has  thus  introduced  an 
epical  element  into  his  drama,  but  only  as  a  sub- 
ordinate phase ;  the  action  moves  out  of  this 
purely  epical  world,  where,  if  it  remained  to  the 
end,  it  would  not  give  a  true  drama.  A  dra- 
matic composition  which  employs  only  these 
instrumentalities  of  the  Epos  is  a  contradiction  — 
it  violates  its  own  fundamental  principle.  Many 
dramatists  have  committed  this  sin  against  their 
Art,  and  thus  debauched  it,  but  Shakespeare 
always  remains  true  to  its  highest  thought;  if  he 
8cems  ac  times  to  wander,  it  is  only  to  return 
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with  additional  spoils.  The  External,  though 
employed  by  him  in  all  its  shapes,  he  invariably 
transmutes  into  the  Internal. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  Shakespeare's  employ- 
ment of  the  Fairy  Tale,  and  see  how  he  tarns  it 
into  comedy,  in  accord  with  its  own  true  nature. 
It  exhibits  A^cidopt,  the  happenings  outside  of 
Human  Will  or  Intelligence,  thus  it  embraces  the 
realm  of  the  Marvelous,  which,  however,  must  be 
portrayed  as  passing.intojbhe  necessary  order  of 
the  world.  On  the  other  hand  the  Fairy  Tale 
shows,  also,  Caprice^ — subjective  whim  and  fickle- 
ness of  the  individual,  but  this  Caprice  must  be  por- 
trayed as  overruled  into  the  Rational.  The  King 
of  Fairy  Land  reigns  in  the  realm  of  Accident  and 
Caprice ;  Oberon  employs  both  of  them  to  their 
own  destruction ;  through  the  means  of  accident 
and  caprice  he  destroys  Accident^and  Caprice; 
under  their  manifold  play,  the  providential  plan 
is  seen  gleaming  through.  This  whole  **  Wood 
near  Athens"  is  comic,  and  not  simply  the  sin- 
gle characters  thereof;  it  is  self -annulling,  its 
development  is  into  non-entity ;  like  the  Forest 
of  Arden,  in  As  You  Like  It^  its  realization  is 
its  destruction;  when  it  truly  is,  it  is  not/ The 
worlH  cannot  remaixL-HQP-institutionairgoverned 
by  ^Kance^andjaLhira :  thus  we  must  read  our 
great  institutional  Poet. 

The  views  which  have  been  held   concerning 
the  purport  of  this  drama  have   been  various. 
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and  have,  as  a  general  rule,  seized  some  one  side 
and  considered  that  to  be  the  whole.  It  has  been 
thought  to  be  an  intrigue  of  capricious  love,  and 
certainly  this  is  one  of  its  elements,  namely,  the 
part  of  the  lovers.  It  has  also  been  called  a  ro- 
mantic  drama,  as  if  the  mythological  world  were 
its  single  thread,  whereas  it  is  only  one  of  the  several 
threads  which  are  woven  together  into  the  com- 
plete fabric.  But  the  most  general  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  a  dream.  To  this  view, 
however,  the  objections  are  so  strong  that  it 
cannot  be  reasonably  entertained.  Granting  that 
the  world  of  fairies  is  the  same  as  the  world  of 
dreams,  the  above-mentioned  explanition  leaves 
two  entire  movements  of  the  play  wholely  unac- 
counted for,  namely,  the  first  and  the  third.  More 
than  half  of  the  poem  is,  therefore,  decidedly 
awake  and  transpires  in  the  Real  World.  In  the 
next  place,  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  lovers 
dream  these  occurrences  in  Fairy- land;  on  the 
contrary,  they  first  go  to  sleep  after  all  the 
events  there  have  transpired.  They  only  com- 
pare their  experiences  to  a  dream.  Then,  when 
we  have  called  it  a  dream,  what  is  explained, 
since  the  content  of  dreams  is  so  various,  and 
their  product  is  not  generally  a  poem  like  Mid" 
summer  NighCs  Dream  f  Finally  the  name  of 
the  piece  is  cited  in  support  of  this  view;  but  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  the  titles 
of  Shakespeare's  comedies  have  only  the  most 
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remote  reference  to  their  contents;  several 
have,  in  fact,  names  of  quite  the  same  signifi- 
cation. It  is  true  that  the  world  of  Imagination 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  dreams,  and 
it  is  just  this  resemblance,  and  nothing  ebe,  of 
which  the  Poet  speaks.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
seeking  a  higher  synthesis,  which  will  account 
for  every  part  of  the  drama,  and  will  combine 
its  diverse  elements  into  a  consistent  unity. 

Four  kinds  of  materials  are  wrought  together 
in  this  drama.  First,  there  is  the  Classic  My- 
thology, which  furnishes  one  of  its  greatest 
heroes,  Theseus,  and  gives  the  outer  setting  of 
the  whole  action ;  very  properly  this  Mythology 
voices  law,  institutions,  moderation  inner  an5 
outer.  Secondly,  there  is  the  Fairy  Mythology > 
which  arises  out  of  the  flight  from  the  classic 
world,  and  voices  the  caprice  born  of  the  escape 
from  law  and  institutions.  The  third  is  a  hish 
comedy  of  iatrjgu.e,»^based  on  love,  and  recalling  ' 
the  Italian  or  Bomanic  element  in  the  Poet's 
other  comedies.  The  fourth  is  a  burlesqug^on  us*, 
love,  which  shows  a  local  character  jwrith  _Jta  ^-^'^ 
English  names  and  English  color.  Yet  all  these 
diversities  are  transformed  into  one  harm< 
the  key-note  is  love,  to  whose  conflicts  and  £nal 
triumphjhejj'hole  drama  is  attuned;  the  Greek, 
Gothic,  Italian,  English  strains  of  the  play  make 
one  music.  + 

But   these   four   mythologic   elements  are   so 

1 
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closely  intertwined 9  or  rather  interfused ,  that 
each  becomes  a  vital  part  of  the  other.  In  all 
we  see  the  classic  formative  hand  at  work ;  Titania, 
queen  of  Fairy-land,  has  a  Greek  name,  having 
apparently  cast  away  her  native  name,  Mab,  as 
she  is  called  in  Romeo  and  Juliet;  she  is  even 
charged  with  showing  too  much  regard  for  the 
Greek  hero  Theseus.  Oberon  is  no  better ;  he 
acknowledges  to  having  **  credit  with  Hippo lyta/' 
who  is  his  **  warrior  love."  Thus  Hellenic  and 
Teutonic  fables  are  brought  together  in  mutual 
passion;  the  Classic  and  the  Romantic  in  this 
play  not  only  exchange  glances,  but  kiss,  like 
Faust  and  Helen.  Egeus  and  the  lovers  have 
Greek  names  and  are  full  of  Greek  lore,  though 
it  is  mincrled  with  the  customs  of  the  Middle  Acres. 
Even  the  clowns  are  going  to  play  a  classic  play, 
using  a  classic  fable,  just  as  the  Poet  himself  does 
in  this  very  drama.  In  all  these  things  wo  see 
the  classic  spijit  of  the  Renascence  wedding  itself 
to  medieval  romance,^  and  making  a  new  poetic 
world. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  trace,  in  a  short  sum- 
mary, these  four  kinds  of  materials  into  Shake- 
speare's play.  Again  we  shall  find  that  Time 
prepared  them  for  him,  and  he  took  the  gift. 
The  classic  part  he  must  have  drawn  from  books 
directly  or  indirectly ;  Greek  Mythology  no  longer 
lives  on  the  lips  of  the  people,  but  works  through 
culture   and  its  instrument,  the  written   word. 
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Theseus  figures  in  many  an  ancient  poem  and 
work  of  art ;  but  the  Poet  probably  obtained  the 
first  knowledge  of  him  from  Plutarch  (translation 
by  North),  who  represents  the  hero  as  the  tamer 
of  men  and  beasts,  conquering  the  Amazons,  and 
then  conquered  by  one  of  them,  our  Hippolyta. 
Thus  he  is  the  ruler  and  the  lover,  too ;  his  story 
is  picked  up  by  Chaucer,  and  in  The  KnighCa 
Tale  is  transmuted  into  its  medieval  romantic 
form,  which  furnishes  the  suggestion  of  Shake- 
speare's Theseus,  an  heroic  shape  hovering  over 
a  world  of  love  and  romance,  after  struggles 
ended.  But  the  older  poet's  work  is  a 
tale,  having  but  a  single  strand,  though  it 
remotely  hints  the  structural  movement  of  the 
later  drama. 

The  second  kind  of  material  here  used  is  the 
Fairy  Mythology,  which  the  Poet  knew  chiefly 
from  tradition ;  it  was  the  mythical  lore  which 
he  had  heard  from  his  childhood  at  the  fireside, 
and  which,  though  heathen  and  under  religious 
ban,  continued  to  live  in  the  undercurrents  of  the 
people's  faith,  where,  in  one  form  or  other  it 
lives  to  this  day.  Still  he  may  also  have  read 
about  it  in  some  books  which  were  taken  from 
the  same  primitive  source.  It  is  interesting  on 
this  point  to  compare  his  procedure  with  that  of 
his  elder  poetical  brother,  Chaucer,  who  also 
knew  of  the  Fairy-world,  and  says,  in  The  Wife 
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of  Bathes  TalCj  that  in  the  old  days  of  King 
Arthur 

All  was  this  lond  fulfilled  of  faerie, 
The  Elf-quecne  with  hire  joly  compagnie 
Danced  f ul  oft  In  many  a  grene  mede.     ~^     •    ^ 

But  they  have  been  all  driven  away,  and  "  now 
can  no  man  see  non  elves  mo;"  they,  the 
heathen  sprites,  have  been  banished  by  the 
Christian  world,  by  **  prayers  of  limitoures  and 
other  holy  freres,  that  searchen  every  land  and 
every  streme."  So  speaks  the  old  poet  with  al- 
most a  sigh  of  regret  in  spite  of  his  religion. 
But  in  Midsummer  NighVs  Ih*eam^  it  is  not 
Christiajoity  that  stands  opposed  to  Fairy-land, 
but  the  Renascence  clothing  itself  in  the  Grecian 
mjTth ;  it  is  not  religion,  formally  at  least,  which 
banishes  the  old  Northern  heathendom,  but  insti- 
tutions. Thus  Shakespeare  here,  as  everywhere, 
shows  himself  as  the  true  child  of  the  Kenascence 
as  well  as  the  great  institutional  poet.  THe  ,Elf  • 
queen,  as  stated  above  by  Chaucer,  goes  back  to 
the  time  of  Eling  Arthur,  but  not  under  the  name 
of  Titania,  which  is  first  found  in  the  present 
play,  while  the  Elf-king  is  first  mentioned  by  the 
name  of  Oberon  in  an  old  romance  called  Huon 
of  Bordeaux^  and  printed  in  1579.  It  ought  to 
be  added  that  Robert  Greene,  author  of  the  novel 
upon  which  The  Winter's  Tale  is  founded,  wrote 
before  Shakespeare  a  drama  in  which  ^^  Oberam 
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Sing  of  the  fairies"  is  united  with  **  Hie 
Scottish  Histoiy  of  James  the  Fonrthy  slain  at 
Floddea/'  which  we  may  fairly  think  to  have 
been  a  dramatic  suggestion  to  oar  poet.  Puck 
or  Bobin  Goodfellow,  \6  celebrated  in  many  a  le- 
gend and  ballad 9  which,  though  printed  after 
Shakespeare's  time,  have  their  roots  in  the  oldest 
popular  mythology  of  England. 

The  third  element  of  the  play,  the  story  of 
Egeus  aud  the  two  pairs  of  lovers,  is  probably  of 
the  Poet's  own  invention,  still  it  has  many  points 
of  connection  with  novels  and  plays  of  the  South. 
It  is  a  comedy  of  love,  very  like  some  of  his 
other  comedies ;  the  means,  however,  are  varied ; 
the  fairies  are  now  made  to  mingle  with  human 
beings,  in  matters  of  heart.  Still  the  whole  is 
but  a  picture  of  the  caprice  of  love,  which  starts 
ug^jshangesTand  then  returns  to  the  first  object 
of  attachment.  This  caprice,  in  one  form. or 
other,  is  the  main  comic  factor  in  Shakespeare's 
comedies,  and  is  connected,  in  most  of  them,  with 
some  Italian  tale. 

Thef  ourth  element,  the  story  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe  played  by  the  clowns,  Shakespeare  de- 
rived, directly  or  indirectly,  from  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses. He  may  have  read  it  in  the  original 
Latin;  he  could  have  drawn  it  from  Tlie  Legends 
of  Ooode  Women  by  Chaucer,  whose  influence  has 
already  been  traced  in  other  materials  of  this 
play  ;  most  probably,  however,  he  took  it  mainly 
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from  a  contemporary  translation  of  Ovid  by 
Golding.  In  this  part  also  be  sbows  tbe  spirit  of 
the  Renascence,  or  possibly  its  prejudice,  by 
making  a  classic  theme  vanish  into  a  farce  in  the 
untrained  hands  of  *^rude  mechanicals."  It  is 
thus  thrown  into  strong  contrast  with  the  high 
heroic  tale  of  Theseus,  elaborated,  as  it  were,  by 
the  skillful  touch  of  the  Poet  himself. 

At  this  point  we  see  that  Shakespeare's  pro- 
cedure is  not  simply  mythical,  but  polymythical ; 
he  employs  the  mythology  not  merely  of  one 
people  or  of  one  age,  but  he  seizes  the  m}i:hical 
treasures  of  Europe,  ancient,  medieval  and  mod- 
ern, for  his  purpose,  and  combines  them  into  one 
work.  Thus  he  shows  himself  the  universal 
Poet;  he  is  national,  but  he  is  also  cosmopolitan ; 
his  art  becomes  as  complex  as  civilization,  whose 
jarring  elements  it  takes  up  and  brings  to  har- 
mony. 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

We  are  now  to  begin  a  new  group  of  four 
plays,  which  we  have  called  the  ideal  Tragi- 
comedies, in  distinction  from  the  real  ones, 
which  have  already  been  considered.  That  is, 
there  is  still  mediation  through  an  ideal  world  in 
some  form,  but  we  leave  the  light  comic  sport  of 
the  group  that  has  just  preceded  —  the  realm  of 
foible,  folly,  absurdity  —  and  pass  into  a  dark 
tragic  world,i>f  sin  and  guilt.  The  affinity  of 
these  four  plays  to  Shakespeare's  tragedies  is 
felt  by  every  careful  reader,  and  their  spiritual 
kinship  rests  not  only  on  feeling,  but  also  on 
reason. 

In  fact,  this  group  may  be  truly  said  to  medi- 
ate Shakespeare's  tragic  world,  and  to  rescue 
its  personages  from  death.  Man  has  perished 
through  guilt,  but  now  he  is  to  be  saved  through 
repentance.  If  the  tragedies  unfold^Justice  as 
the^deep  foundation  of  the  world-order,  these 
tragi-coraeHies^  reveal  Mercy  as  the  still  deeper 
foundation  of  the  world-order,  l^enitence,  on 
the  one  hand,  forgiveness  on  the  other,  are  here 
the  profoundest  notes  of  the  Poet's  art;  fate  is 
(428) 
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is  now  met  by  a  mightier  power,  and  is  subjected 
to  the  sway  of  love. 

We  may  consider  Measure  for  Measure  as  the 
Poet's  grand  study  in  which  he  gets  rid  of  his 
overwhelming  tragic  thought  of  life.  Hitherto, 
in  the  great  tragedies,  he  has  seen  mainly  the 
stern  retribution  of  the  ethical  order ;  now  he 
sees  the  inadequacy  of  that  view,  as  never  before. 
He  turns  to  mercy,  but  that  he  had  done  in  pre- 
vious works,  notably  in  Merchant  of  Venice^ 
Where  there  is  also  mediation.  At  present,  how- 
ever, he  moves  a  step  further,  and  shows  the 
inadequacy  of  mere  mercy  by  itself,  divorced 
from^justice.  The  two  must  be  united,  are 
united  in  Measure  for  Measure^  after  a  separa- 
tion in  which  the  insufficiency  of  both  is  mani- 
fested ;  in  their  union  lies  the  salvation  of  man 
and  of  society.  The  old  world  of  mere  justice  — 
the  Roman  one,  say  —  will  not' do,  it  becomes 
inlusticey  cruelty ;  the  new  world  of  mere 
mercy  —  it  may  be  the  monastic  or  religious 
one  —  will  not  do,  it  becomes  mere  sentiment. 
Only  thajLgiercy  which  follows  after  the  disci- 
pline  of  justice  and  results  from  the  same,  is  true 
mercy;  tEat  which  relievesman  from  the.xstura 
of  his  deed,  is  really  merciless.  The  name  of 
the  play  seems  to  signil^'^justice,  and  to  connect 
its  thought  with  tliat  or  tngSdy  rather  than  with 
that  of  mediation.  Still,  the  measure  of  penalty 
is  meted  out  to  the  measure  of  guilt,  and  then 
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beneath  all  and  after  all  ia  the  measare  of  mercy 
with  which  the  drama  ends.  The  fi^SicLi^ju^ 
tice  ia  y^p^  to  dQatroy  the  pfuilty  man  and  thug 

make  him  tragic,  but  to   destroy  his  guilt  and 

thus  save  him.  "^  ^ 

The  playTnowever,  is  not  an  abstract  treatise 
on  the  virtues,  but  concrete  as  history  itself.  In 
fact,  it  introduces  the  historical  phases  which 
embody  these  t\vpjgijncipIeajO!jL|nercy,iii^^ 
tice  —  namely,  Cliurch  anjl.fiJLate.  The  contrast 
is  between  the  secular  and_j:eligious_8phere8 ; 
religion  furnishes  in  the  present  instance  the 
ideal  realm  of  mediation  in  the  cloister.  Monasti- 
cism  had  its  chief  function  during  the  Middle 
Ages;  it  was  the  refuge  of  the  weak  and  op- 
pressed, and  especially  of  those  who  sought  a 
contemplative  life  outside  of  tlie  violence  and 
fierce  tumult  of  secular  society.  This  piay  is 
based  upon  the  historic  fact.  The  cloister  is  just 
the  ideal  world  placed  amid  civil  institutions,  and 
embodied  in  a  special  organization,  with  the  de- 
sign of  reconciling  the  collisions  of  the  real 
world,  or,  at  least,  of  furnishing  a  place  of  flight 
when  the  conflict  is  too  strong  for  the  individual. 
In  fact,  the  Middle  Ages,  by  position  and  char- 
acter, are  mediatorial;  they  are  the  mean  of 
History,  the  middle  term  of  Time,  as  it  were 
mediating  the  ancient  with  the  modern  world. 
Their  name  indicates  their  character ;  their  prin->> 
ciple  was  religious  mediation,  in  manifold  forms^ 
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from  the  Supreme  Mediator,  through  the  Mother 
and  Saints,  down  to  the  humblest  priest  —  the 
whole  being  embodied  in  a  grand  hierarchical 
organism,  carefully  graded  and  shaded  from  top 
to  bottom.  Monasticism,  however,  like  all  forms 
of  ideal  life,  is  transitory,  as  opposed  to  the 
rational  existence  of  man  in  society.  Though  it 
endure  long  after -its  proper  time,  though  certain 
peculiar  natures  cling  to  it  when  it  has  outlived 
itself,  in  spirit  it  has  passed  away,  it  has  no 
longer  a  world-historical  meaning.  This  play 
has  its  roots  in  the  great  transition  out  of 
medieval  monasticism  into  modern  institutional- 
ism —  a  transition  which  belonged  to  the  Poet's 
own  age,  and  of  which  he  is  here  the  dramatic 
architect. 

He  shows  the  man  and  the  woman  turnin&c 
monk  and  nun,  then  getting  rid  of  the  monastery, 
and  becoming  agam  not  only  man  and  woman, 
but  husband  and  wife.  Both,  too,  are  mediators, 
not  only  of  themselves,  but  also  of  the  world; 
the  consequence  is  a  new  life  for  tEemselveF  and 
a  new  society  for  all.  They  are  paired  in  their 
very  restoration  and  work  through  and  for  each 
other.  Such  a  family  is  in  itself  the  image  of 
the  world  in  harmony,  is  truly  the  regnant  fam- 
ily in  the  liigfiest  sense,  we  may  say,  is  the  holy 
family. 

The  date  of  Measure  for  Measure  has  not  been, 
and  with  the  present  evidence,  cannot  be  deter- 
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mined.  There  is  no  certain  contemporary 
allusion  to  it  or  in  it,  though  some  lynx-eyed 
scholiasts  have  thought  that  they  could  trace  in 
it  a  few  faint  land-marks  of  Time,  whereby  to 
fix  its  year.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  of 
1623;  with  this  one  fact  our  external  evidence 
comes  to  an  end.  When  we  turn  to  the  internal 
evidence,  that  is  almost  equally  baffling.  The 
play  has  points  of  meter  and  style  which  con- 
nect it  with  the  Poet's  whole  literary  career » 
especially  with  his  middle  and  late  periods.  The 
easiest  way  out  of  this  difficulty  is  to  consider 
that  it  was  revised  at  different  times,  and  that 
each  revision  has  left  its  trace.  The  play  has  a 
refractory  tendency  to  scout  all  the  so-called 
tests,  metrical  and  otherwise.  Still,  there  is  a 
consensus  of  a  majority  of  the  best  judges  and 
deepest  students  of  Shakespeare,  which  cannot 
be  passed  unheeded ;  this  consensus  hovers  some- 
where about  the  year  1604  as  the  time  of  the 
drama's  origin,  a  time  which  also  marks  the 
center  and  culmination  of  Shakespeare's  tragic 
power.  This  play,  then,  was  born  in  the  midst 
of  his  tragedies,  and  is  his  first  turning  away 
from  them  to  a  new  view  of  the  world. 

But  whatever  be  the  chronology,  the  thought 
of  the  play  shows  a  great  transition,  as  already 
stated;  it  has  still  one  foot  in  Shakespeare's 
tragic  world  and  one  foot  out  of  it,  and  is  march- 
ing away  from  that  dark  realm  towards  sunrise. 
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Yet  it  shows  the  tragic  gloom,  even  when  the 
vision  is  looking  forward  to  the  dawning  light. 
What  the  Poet  is  leaving  and  what  he  is  approach- 
ing, are  both  present  in  the  play,  but  his  face  is 
clearly  turned  toward  reconciliation.  It  has 
strong  points  of  connection  with  AlVs  Well  That 
Ends  Well  in  color,  plot  and  idea;  in  both  is 
that  strange  substitution  of  the  woman  to  regain 
her  estranged  lover  and  husband,  through  an  act 
of  incontinence ;  in  both  is  the  counterpoise  of 
means  and  end,  the  ethical  puzzle  in  which  the 
object  is  good  but  the  action  bud.  Should  Isa- 
bella and  the  Duke  employ  all  this  disguise, 
trickery,  and  even  falsehood  to  effect  their  high 
purpose?  The  Poet  seems  to  take  delight  in 
offsetting  the  ideal  motive  by  the  sensual  act, 
in  counterbalancing  the  moral  end  by  the  immoral 
means.  Surely  a  problem  to  him  then  and  to  us 
now  ;  to  call  it  Jesuitical  sophistry  will  no  longer 
do,  that  gives  no  relief  from  its  pressure  to  the 
honest  soul.  Some  defense  is  needed,  the  Poet 
felt  its  necessity;  he  repeatedly  makes  his 
characters  defend  their  deceit  by  appealing  to 
the  worthy  end. 

The  story  is  of  Italian  origin,  and  taken  from 
Cinthio,  who  was,  also,  the  author  of  the  novel 
upon  which  Othello  is  founded.  But  before  the 
Poet's  time  it  had  been  wrought  into  a  drama 
called  Promos  and  Cassandra^  by  Whetstone. 
As  usual,  the  novel  furnishes  plot,  incidents  and 
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figures,  while  Shakespeare  famishes  poetry, 
characterization,  and  the  ethical  world.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  story  connects  with 
Othello;  thus  to  that  dark  tragedy  is  linked  the 
drama  of  mediation,  itself  by  no  means  cheerful. 
One  thinks  that  the  very  reaction  from  writing 
Oihelloj  with  its  terrible  retribution  of  the  guilty 
deed,  might  have  driven  the  Poet  to  composing 
a  play  which  shows  the  way  of  mercy,  and  yet 
has  over  it  still  the  shadow  of  the  fateful  out- 
come of  life. 

Measure  for  Measure^  accordingly,  belongs 
to  the  class  of  mediated  dramas.  The  collision 
has  a  tragic  depth  and  earnestness ;  the  funda- 
mental tone  of  the  whole  work  is  serious,  and 
even  dark,  notwithstanding  the  comic  nature  of 
certain  portions.  The  conflict,  however,  is 
reconciled  and  the  persons  are  saved  from  a 
tragic  fate  by  the  intervention  of  the  World  of 
Mercy.  This  form  of  mediation  is  the  main 
thing  to  be  noticed,  and  constitutes  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  play.  Heretofore 
we  have  seen,  and  hereafter  we  shall  see,  pas- 
toral communities  and  ideal  realms  of  various 
kinds  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  healing  the 
disrupted  elements  of  society.  Now,  it  is  re- 
ligion, as  an  organized  system,  which  is  brought 
in^rth^ifS^principles,  and  which  seeks  to  determ- 
ine the  affairs  and  Jiarmonize  the  conflicts  of 
Family  aod^State,     Another  peculiarity  of 'th^ 
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present  drama,  is  that  the  religious  world  is  not 
transferred  to  a  territory  entirely  removed  from 
the  political  world,  but  both  exist  together  in  this 
country  of  Vienna.  The  ideal  realm  is,  hence, 
the  Church  in  one  of  its  manifestations,  namely, 
monastic  life. 

There  are  three  general  movements  of  the 
entire  action.  The  first  is  short,  but  must  be 
considered  as  a  part  coordinate  with  the  other 
two.  It  shows  the  disruption  which  is  taking 
place  in  the  whole  social  fabric  of  the  country. 
The  ruler,  who  is  the  embodiment  of  mercy,  is 
unable  to  administer  the  law  on  account  of 
excessive  leniency  towards  crime ;  he  leaves  the 
State  and  betakes  himself  to  the  religious 
realm  —  enters  a  monastery.  The  woman,  who 
is  the  representative  of  chastity,  is  preparing  to 
abandon  society  and  the  Family;  she  also  is 
eager  to  lead  the  religious  life  of  the  cloister. 
That  is,  Mercy  and  Chastity  have  taken  flight 
from  the  seciJarjworld.  ^  The"^8ecbnd  movement 
portrays  the  conflict  in  this  secular  world  between 
foi::mal  justice  and  incontinence;  the  religious 
sphere,  as  a  distinct,  organized  system,  under- 
takes from  without  to  mediate  the  difficulty  and 
faijs.  The  third  movement  indicates  the  true 
solution  —  the  disruption  between  the  secular 
and  religious  elements  is  overcome,  and  both  are 
united  into  a  principle  higher  than  either  taken 
separately ;  mercy  becomes  a  Qon^titaeat  of  ^he 
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State,  and  chastity  a  constituentof  the  Family; 
formal  justice  —  or,  rather,  injustice"^^ ceases, 
as  well  as  the  illicit  relation  of  the  sexes,  in  the 
two  grand  ethical  institutions  of  man.  The 
merciful  monk  returns  and  becomes  the  just 
nQer,  while  the  chaste  woman  is  made  his  wife. 
It  is  thus  a  double  restoration  from  a  double 
disruption. 

I. 

1.  In  the  first  movement  the  first  thread  has 
its  central  figure  in  the  person  of  the  Duke. 
IJIercy  is  his  predominating  trait,  but  mercy  in 
its  one-sided  manifestation.  Through  the  par- 
don of  offenses  and  their  tacit  permission  he  has 
suffered  the  law  to  become  of  no  validity,  and, 
indeed,  to  fall  into  utter  contempt.  The  result 
is  universal  crime ^nd^sregard  of^all  authority. 
He  is  aware  of  the  evils,  but  cannot  bring  him- 
self to  execute  those  enactments  which  he  has 
permitted  to  be  violated.  He  must,  therefore, 
abandon  the  helm  of  government  to  others  and 
flee.  The  office  of  ruler,  who  is  to  administer 
justice,  is  too  severe  for  his  merciful  nature, 
and,  moreover,  he  Jias  a  preference  for  a  retired, 
contemplative  life.  Accordingly,  the  very  first 
scene  of  the  play  represents  him  as  transferring 
his  authority  to  his  deputy. 

He  recognizes  his  mistake  to  be  excessive  len- 
iency ;  to  restore  respect  for  law,  and  to  secure 
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society^  there  is  need  of  a  sharp,  decisive  remedy. 
He,  therefore,  selects  as  his  substitute  a  man  of 
quite  the  opposite  character,  a  man  who  will  en- 
force the  law  rigidly  to  the  letter.  Angelo  is 
taken,  whose  temperament  is  cold  and  indexible, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  the'statutes  is  most  am- 
ple. But  his  chief  characteristic  is  the  strictest 
adiierenjCje^to.fojMual  justice.  He  is,  therefore, 
the  person  best  fitted  by  nature  to  enforce  the 
old  enactments  which  have  fallen  into  desuetude, 
and,  in  general,  to  restore  the  reign  of  law  which 
seems  to  have  taken  its  departure  from  society. 
Angelo,  too,_appearsto.be_as  rigid  _with  himself 
as  with  others;  .be_ha8r.educedJo  submission  the 
fierce  appetites  and  passipnsj)f . .  thejbody ;  he  is 
ready  to  subsume  himself  under  his  own  princi- 
ples. Such  are  the  grounds  for  his  selection  by 
the  Duke.  We  may  now  expect  the  sway  of  jus- 
tice in  all  its  severity,  for  it  is  the  world  in  which 
Angelo  moves — is  the  fundamental  conscious- 
ness from  which  spring  all  his  convictions  and 
actions. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  Duke,  not- 
withstanding his  laudation  of  Angelo,  has  still  a 
lingering  suspicion  of  his  deputy's  weakness,  or 
at  least  believes  that  mercy  cannot  be  entirely 
banished  from  the  administration  of  the  law. 
One  ugly  fact  in  Angelo' s  history  is  known  to 
him,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  namely,  the  treat- 
ment of  Mariana.     Hence  the  Duke  will  not  leave 
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Vienna,  though  he  gives  out  that  he  has  gone  to 
Poland ;  he  must  remain  in  the  country  to  watch 
an  experiment  whose  success  he  does  not  regard 
as  absolutely  certain,  if  he  be  true  to  his  sense 
of  duty  and  his  benevolent  character.  He  cannot 
deliver  his  people  over  entirely  to  formal  justice, 
if  he  have  any  faith  at  all  in  his  own  principle  of 
mercy.  His  stay  is,  therefore,  necessitated  by 
tiie  situation. 

The  Duke  has  also  thrown  up  another  bulwark 
against  the  extreme  teadencies  of  Angelo's  dis- 
position. Escalus  has  been  appointed  to  the 
second  position  in  the  State,  with  large  authority, 
and  he  possesses  also  great  influence  on  account 
of  his  character  and  his  age.  In  this  man  the 
element  of  mercy  again  becomes  the  predominant 
trait.  He  will  try  to  tame  the  legal  ferocity  of 
his  associate,  and  in  his  own  judicial  capacity  he 
will  decide  with  moderation — indeed,  with  len- 
iency. The  Duke,  to  a  certain  extent,  reappears 
in  him —  not  as  supreme  now,  but  as  subordinate  ; 
for  it  is  the  principle  of  both  of  them  which  has 
broken  down  the  administration  of  the  State, 
and,  hence,  must  not  again  be  made  paramount.' 
Such  seems  to  be  the  reason  of  this  double  au- 
thority, and  such  the  true  relation  between  An- 
gelo  and  Escalus.  Mercy  and  justice  thus  form 
the  contrast  of  their  characters,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  united  in  the  execution  of  the  law. 

But  whither  will  the  Duke  go  when  he  quits 
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the  State,  with  its  laws  and  institutions?  He 
can  only  follow  the  bent  of  his  nature  and  enter^ 
the  pure  realm  of  mercy ,  if  there  be  such  in  ex- 
istence. He  will  find  it  in  the  organization  of 
the  Christian  Church.  When,  therefore,  he 
abandons  secular  life,  ho  can  betake  himself 
only  to  a  religious  life.  Accordingly,  he  enters 
a  monastery — assumes  the  habit  of  a  holy  friar, 
whose  life  is  devoted  to  works  of  benevolence 
and  mercy.  His  special  duty  is  now  that  of  an 
adviser,  confessor^  mediator ;  he  is  to  soothe  the 
individual  in  affliction,  and  harmonize  the  strug- 
gles incident  to  weak  humanity.  He  is  not  of 
the  world,  but  descends  into  it  as  a  power  from 
without  —  as  a  messenger  from  Heaven  —  in 
order  to  reconcile  its  difficulties  and  to  banish 
its  doubts.  Religion  means  mediation,  and  the 
priest  must  mediate,  not  only  between  God  and 
man,  but  also  between  man  and  man.  Therefore 
the^Dukejjts.  friar,  henceforth  becomes  the  chief 
mediator  of  the  play. 

But  we  must  not  fail  to  notice  the  other  deter- 
minations which  flow  from  his  situation.  He  will 
have  to  be  in  disguise,  for  he  remains  in  his  own 
city ;  in  his  ordinary  garb  he  could  not  help  being 
generally  known  to  the  citizens.  He  is  thus 
compelled  to  act  a  species  of  falsehood  from  the 
start.  Moreover,  his  influence  is  external — 
comes  from  a  sphere  beyond  —  for  he  no  longer 
possesses  any  authority  to  realize  his  yiews_and 
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intentions.  He  is,  hence,  forced  to"  resort  to 
trickery  and  jieception  in  orderjto^accomplishjiis 
gjxdd.  Thus  a  taint  is  thrown  upon  his  character 
and  calling  which  no  plea  of  good  results  can 
wholly  remove.  But  his  shrewd  devices  totally 
fail  of  their  purpose.  The  lesson  aeen^s  to  be 
that  this  separation  of  the_g_ecular  and_r_eligiou8 
worlds  has  a  tendency  to  pervert  both  from  their 
trucLjQatur.e,_foc  _both  thus  become  immoral, 
though  in  different  manners  ;  they  must  be  united 
and  reconciled  in  the  institutions  of  man. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  state,  in  abstract  terms, 
tiie  movement  of  which  the  Duke  is  the  center. 
Mercy  finds  itself  unable  to  stem  the  lawlessness 
of  the  time;  it  is  too  kind-hearted,  and  rests  too 
much  in  the  emotions.  It  permits  offenders  to 
go  free  and  violence  to  remain  unpunished ;  it, 
therefore,  saps  the  foundation  of  law  and  institu* 
tion^,  which  must  always  rest  upon  the^responsi- 
bility  of  man  for  his  deej!  The  whole  realized 
world  of  right  seems  to  be  crumbling  to  ruin; 
such  is  the  result  of  mercy  in  its  one-sidedness. 
It,  therefore,  takes  its  flight  from  the  State,  after 
resigning  all  authority  into  the  hands  of  justice — 
justice  in  its  extreme  severity — which  now,  in  its 
turn,  undertakes  to  control  society.  The  course 
of  the  play  will  show  that  justice,  too,  breaks 
down;  it  destroys  what  it  ought  to  protect,  and 
violates  its  own  principle ;  it  becomes,  in  fact, 
just  the  opposite  of  itself,  namely,  the  direst 
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wrong.  Such  is  the  outcome  of  justice  in  its 
one-sidedness,  Mercy,  therefore,  must  return 
to  the  world  —  but  not  in  order  to  destroy,  or 
even  to  displace,  justice,  for  thus  the  old  conflict 
would  be  renewed ;  but  both  must  be  reconciled 
and  united  in  one  principle.  Each,  taken  by 
itself,  is  inadequate  and  one-sided;  only  their 
unity  is  true  justice  or  true  mercy, 

2.  V»''e  are  now  ready  to  take  up  the  second 
thread  of  the  first  movement.  The  Duke  alone 
cannot  completely  represent  the  dissatisfaction 
with  the  present  condition  of  society;  he  must 
have  his  counterpart  ia  the  other  sex,  whose 
principle  is  chastity,  and  whose  institution  is  the 
Family.  Isabella  is  the  embodiment  of  this  ele- 
ment  of  female  virtue;  bat  we  observe  that  she, 
too,  is  about  to  abandon  the  world  for  a  religio-s 
life.  The  motives  to  this  step  on  her  part  are 
not  fully  stated,  but  are  sufficiently  implied. 
Thejicentiousness  of  .the  time  must  make  society 
distasteful  to  her  pure  nature ;  she  will,  therefore, 
leave  it,  and  seek  a  life  of  perpetual  chastity  in 
the  nunnery.  But  even  there  the  rules  are  not 
strict  enough  for  her,  as  she  says  when  she  is 
seeking  admission.  The  intensity  of  her  principle 
is  thus  made  manifest.  Religion  is  the  ideal 
realm  to  which  she  flees  in  order  to  avoid  the 
conflicts  of  life,  and  to  preserve  intact  her  deep- 
est conviction.  She  will  also  perforn  important 
mediations  hereafter  in  the  play. 
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To  express  this  thought  abstractly,  chastity 
sees  itself  assailed  and  disregarded  in  the  world ; 
it  can  find  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  only  by  an 
entire  annihilation  of  the  sexual  relation  —  that 
is,  mankind  will  be  pure  when  it  is  destroyed. 
Chastity 9  therefore,  betakes  itself  to  a  realm  of 
its  own,  and  leaves  behind  merely  incontinence, 
which  is  also  destructive  of  man.  Both  sides  are 
thus  negative,  inadequate.  The  true  solution  of 
the  problem  is  that  chastity  and  the  sexual  rela- 
tion must  bo  reconciled  and  united  in  the  Family, 
which  then  controls  both  elements,  and  becomes 
a  religious  institution  in  the  truest  sense.  The 
Duke  and  Isabella,  in  their  devotion  to  one  virtue, 
or  to  one  phase  of  a  virtue,  have  abjured  the 
domestic  relation;  the  Poet,  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  positive  solution,  has  to  make  the  monk 
a  husband  and  the  nun  a  wife. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  our  results,  and  mark  the 
necessary  transition  to  the  next  movement; 
There  has  taken  place  a  spiritual  breach,  which 
produces  two  worlds — the  religious  and  secular. 
The  religious  world  has  two  principles  minercy 
and  chastity — which  principles  have  been  taken 
away  from  the  secular  world.  In  the -latter, 
therefore,  remain  abstract  justice  on  the  one 
hand  —  for  mercy  has  departed,  and  the^illicit 
sexuarrelation  on"the  other  hand  —  for  chastity 
has  tied  from  "society  to  the  cloister.  Such  is  the 
logical  result  of  the  flight  of  the  Duke  and  Isa- 
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bella  to  their  monastic  life.  In  the  secular  world, 
therefore,  two  principles  are  now  found  which 
can  produce  only  the  most  bitter  conflict — formal 
law  undertakes  to  root  out  licentiousness. 


II. 


The  second  movement  unfolds  fully  the  con- 
flict in  the  secular  world  between  extreme  law 
and  extreme  license;  but  chiefly,  it  shows  the 
attempt  to  mediate  this  conflict  through  the  mo- 
nastic phase  of  religious  life.  We  shall  see  that 
the  attempt  fails  completely ;  the  religious  and 
the  secular  worlds  are  not  to  be  separated,  but 
united,  nay,  wedded ;  institutions  are  to  be  flUed 
with  religion,  and  religion  is  to  descend  into  and 
dwell  with  institutions.  The  holy  living  is  not  a 
divorce  from  the  world,  but  a  marriage  with  it, 
and  divinity  becomes  divine  when  it  becomes 
secular.  In  accord  with  the  theme,  we  notice 
three  groups  which  give  the  threads  of  the 
action:  that  of  religion,  that  of  law,  and  that  of 
license. 

1 .  The  first  thread  comprises  the  religious  ele- 
ment — the  Duke  and  Isabella  mainly,  who  seek  to 
be  the  mediators  of  the  conflicts  which  are  about 
to  arise.  They  are  the  heaven  overarching 
this  earth ;  but  the  heaven  is  very  high  and  dis- 
tant, and  the  earth  is  very  earthy.     Isabella,  we 
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are  told,  is  \*^  a  thing  enskied  and  sainted,  bj 
jour  renouncement  an  immortal  spirit" — which 
is,  perhaps,  the  trouble  with  her ;  she  must  come 
down  from  her  pure  celestial  perch,  and  impart 
some  of  her  virtue  to  the  world  which  needs  it 
sorely.  Then  she  will  be  not  merely  chaste,  but 
also  good.  The  Duke,  too,  has  entered  the 
celestial  realm,  from  which  he  seeks  to  play  the 
part  of  Providence ;  he  has  to  descend  from  his 
upper  ethereal  region,  and  mingle  among  men  in 
order  to  save  them,  and,  we  may  add,  in  order  to 
save  himself.  Thus  the  man  and  the  woman,  the 
two  celestial  characters,  have  the  same  discipline ; 
they  find  that  their  very  virtue  may  become  nar- 
row, cramping,  indeed  self -destructive,  and  must 
be  transcended.  Yet  theirjlight  from  the^ world 
is  not  without  its  blessing  for  them ;  they 
needed  just  the  experience  of  the  cloister  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  cloister:  above  all,  they  have 
discovered  that  they  are  for  each  other,  belong; 
to  each  other,  and  cannot  do  without  each  other. 
Thus  the  purity  of  the  monastery  passes  over  into 
the  purity  of  the  family  ;  and  thus  too,  through 
the  same  process,  extreme  law  and  extreme 
license  are  mediated,  being  transmuted  into  a 
true  institutional  life.  Very  beautiful  is  this 
celestial  arch  spanning  the  poem,  this  provident- 
ial rainbow  encircling  the  skies  and  resting  upon 
the  dark  clouds  of  earth  —  it  is  indeed  a  promise, 
not  yet  fulfillment ;  both  rainbow  and  clouds 
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vanish  when  the  sun  come$  out  in  his  fullness, 
illuminating  both  earth  and  heaven. 

2.  The  second  thread  is  made  up  of  the  instru- 
ments of  justice,  from  the  deputy  down  to  the 
pettiest  officer.  The  characters  in  this  class  are 
contrasted  on  the  principles  of  mercy  and  justice. 
The  difference  between  Angelo  and  Escalus  in 
this  respect  was  before  noted.  In  the  humane 
Provost  of  the  prison,  mercy  becomes  again  the 
predominant  trait,  while  in  the  brutal  executioner, 
Abhorson,  justice  shows  its  most  revolting  fea- 
ture. The  constable,  Elbow,  in  a  low  sphere,  is 
a  stickler  for  legality,  like  Angelo  in  a  high 
sphere;  both,  too,  are  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the 
law  which  they  execute. 

The  law  must  now  be  enforced  in  all  its  sever- 
ity. The  particular  form  of  its  violation  which 
will  be  taken  by  the  Poet  can  easily  be  inferred 
from  the  flight  of  Isabella,  the  representative  of 
virgin  purity.  One  of  the  primal  institutions  of 
man  is  the  Family,  whose  true  existence  depends, 
not  only  upon  the  mutual  fidelity  of  husband 
and  wife,  but  also  upon  the  chastity  of  man  and 
woman.  Hence  legislation  has  always  sought  to 
erect  barriers  against  the  ptissions  of  the  human 
race,  in  order  to  protect  this  institution.  But  in 
spite  of  every  effort  the  evil  has  not  been  extir- 
pated, and  in  all  civilized  societies  there  is  a 
despised  and  outlawed  class  which  has  been 
called  the  negative  Family.     So  it  is,  so  it  has 
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been,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be ;  the  fact 
alone  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

The  law  against  incontinence  was  the  one  that 
was  first  taken  by  Angelo,  and  of  whose  enforce- 
ment there  was,  of  course,  the  greatest  need. 
An  old  enactment  which  had  long  lain  dormant, 
and  which  prescribed  death  as  the  punishment 
for  the  offense,  is  suddenly  raked  from  its 
obscurity  and  executed  with  rigor.  Here  was 
formal  justice,  undoubtedly.  Angelo  was  technic- 
ally correct  —  the  law  had  never  been  repealed  — 
yet  his  conduct  under  the  circumstances  was 
palpably  unjust.  But  the  character  of  the  deputy 
is  to  adhere  simply  to  this  formal  side,  to  the 
neglect  of  all  others. 

3.  The  third  thread  is  now  to  be  unfolded. 
The  whole  world  of  incontinence,  in  all  its 
phases,  must  come  up  for  portraiture,  since  it  is 
the  object  against  which  the  law  directs  its  shaft. 
Angelo  proposes  to  sweep  it  out  of  existence; 
hence  it  must  appear,  in  order  to  be  swept  out  of 
existence.  Such  is  the  reason  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  element ;  to  be  exhaustive,  the  theme 
had  to  be  treated.  But  it  has  brought  the  play 
into  great  discredit.  The  question  has  been 
asked  whether  such  a  subject  is  suitable  for  ar- 
tistic treatment.  If  Art  exclude  the  Ugly  and 
Eepulsi  ve  —  in  general ,  the  Negative  —  then 
there  can  be  but  one  answer.  But  a  critical 
canon  of  this  sort  would  exclude  from  Art  every 
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great  poem  of  modern  times.  Such  a  subject 
cannot,  upon  any  general  principle,  be  stricken 
from  the  list  of  artistic  themes;  the  most  that 
can  be  said  is  that  the  Poet  was  unnecessarily 
coarse  and  revolting  in  his  portraiture.  But,  to 
any  one  who  takes  delight  in  depth  of  thought 
and  completeness  of  treatment,  this  drama  must 
furnish  a  great  and  permanent  satisfaction. 

(a.)  The  incontinent  world,  which  the  critic 
has  also  to  consideV,  is  divided  into  two  very  dis- 
tinct groups  of  people,  between  whom  the  Poet 
makes  the  greatest  difference  —  quite  the  differt 
ence  between  guilt  and  innocence.  Yet  both  are 
liable  to  the  law,  and  must  suffer  punishment* 
The  first  group  is  composed  of  the  most  degraded 
members  of  the  negative  Family  above  men- 
tioned—  those  who  have  lost  both  chastity  and 
fidelity  to  the  individual,  these  two  virtues  being 
an  object  of  purchase  and  sale.  Here  we  remark 
that  loathsome  sore  of  modern  society,  popularly 
known  as  **  social  evil."  As  before  stated,  it 
assails  the  existence  of  the  Family,  since  the  lat- 
ter depends  upon  the  absolute  and  unreserved 
devotion  of  one  man  and  one  woman  to  each 
other.  **  Social  evil,"  therefore,  destroys' the 
primitive  natural  basis  of  the  Family. 

The  Poet  has  laid  much  stress,  and  gone  into 
great  detail,  upon  this  not  very  attractive  element 
of  his  play.  All  its  essential  phases  are  por- 
trayed—  the  persons,  their  talk?  their  conscious* 
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ness.  The  woman  is  there,  the  <*anfortuiiate 
female;"  tAso  the  besotted  habUttes ;  still  again 
the  more  fashionable  customers  —  soldiers,  appar- 
ently—  Lucio,  and  two  other  "gentlemen." 
Upon  them  the  law  falls  with  a  heavy  hand ;  they 
are  dragged  before  court,  and  dismissed  with  an 
admonition  by  the  good  Escalus.  For  a  second 
offense  they  are  again  brought  in,  and  all  sent  to 
prison,  which  is  now  full  of  this  class  of  people, 
so  that  the  clown  compares  it  with  Mistress 
Overdone's  own  house. 

Lucio,  one  of  these  persons,  seems  to  be  not 
very  consistently  drawn  in  his  various  acts  and 
relations.  His  connection  with  Isabella  is  sur- 
prising, since  they  cannot  have  much  in  common. 
He  is,  perhaps,  the  meanest  character  to  be  found 
in  Shakespeare.  The  only  purpose  of  his  life  is 
lust ;  he  is  utterly  devoid  of  any  ethical  principle  — 
he  is  absolutely  hollow.  Decency,  truth,  fidelity, 
are  meaningless  to  him  except  as  they  may  sub- 
serve his  passion.  He  jeers  at  and  betrays  the 
clown,  his  own  tool;  he  villifies  the  Duke;  he 
informs  on  the  woman  who  has  taken  care  of  his 
own  illegitimate  offspring.  Thus  he  is  faithless,' 
lying,  slanderous,  as  well  as  lecherous.  Shakes- 
peare has  elsewhere  portrayed  villainy  in  colossal 
proportions,  yet  with  some  powerful  motive,  but 
meanness  he  has  concentrated  in  Lucio.  The 
reader  will  be  ready  to  excuse  any  further 
details    upon    this  part  of  the   drama,   though 
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the  Poet  evidently  considered  it  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

(6.)  It  is  the  second  group,  however,  of  this 
incontinent  world  which  gives  rise  to  the  leading 
incidents  of  the  play.  Its  persons  differ  from 
the  persons  of  the  first  group  in  the  fact  that  both 
parties — men  and  women — have  fidelity,  but  have 
lost  chastity —  that  is,  they  are  true  to  one  another, 
though  they  have  violated  the  commandment* 
It  is  the  class  which  is  often  said  to  love  **  not 
wisely,  but  too  well."  Such  are  Claudio  and 
Juliet.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  possess  the 
essential  basis  of  the  Family,  namely,  fidelity  to 
the  individual;  but  their  fault,  equally  with  the 
former  case,  comes  under  a  violation  of  law  which 
inflicts  the  penalty  of  death  upon  the  man. 
Claudio  is  willing  to  have  the  marriage  rite  per- 
formed ;  his  intention  is  to  be  true  to  his 
betrothed  ;  but  nothing  can  help  him  against  the 
stern  deputy.  Such  is  the  conflict;  Claudio  is, 
in  spirit,  the  husband  of  Juliet,  but  has  failed  to 
comply  with  the  form,  which,  however,  he  is 
ready  to  do  at  once.  Shall  he  now  suffer  the 
same  punishment  as  one  who  transgresses  in  full- 
one  who  is  both  unchaste  and  faithless? 

In  order  to  rescue  him  from  death,  the  media- 
tions of  the  poem  are  intr6duced.  Claudio's 
sister,  Isabella,  who  is  just  about  to  become  a 
nun,  is  hastily  called  upon  to  intercede  with  the 
deputy  for  the  life  of  her  brother.     She  at  once 

29 
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strikes  the  heart  of  the  subject ;  she  pleads  the 
cause  of  mercy  against  the  rigor  of  the  law  ;  she 
alludes  to  the  redeiDptioi>  of  all  mankind  through 
the  Savior  against  the  strict  demands  of  justice. 
Her  thought  U  simihir  to  that  of  Portia,  in  Mer^ 
chant  of  Venice^  on  a  similar  occasion.  Finally, 
she  bids  him  think  whether  he  is  not  guilty  of 
the  same  offense,  and  so  condemns  himself  in  his 
own  sentence.  In  the  second  interview  the 
deputy  says  that  he  will  save  the  life  of  her 
brother  on  condition  that  she  nMcUI  up  her  honor 
to  him,  to  which  proposition  she  gives  an  indig- 
nant refusal. 

Let  us  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  logical 
bearing  of  these  two  scenes.  Virsrin  innocence 
comes  to  plead  for  incontinence.  Isabella  feels 
the  conflict  within  herself  in  making  such  a  plea, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  life  of  a  brother  is  at 
stake.  She  tries  to  soften  the  offense  in  every 
way  —  she  who  has  placed  chastity  the  highest  in 
her  vow.  This  is  what  seduces  the  deputy,  with 
all  his  severity  of  character.  Virtue  pleading  for 
its  own  overthrow  can  alone  touch  his  rigor. 
Accordingly,  he  replies  in  substance,  with  logical 
precision :  If  incontinence  be  so  trivial  an  offense, 
yield  to  me.  Thus  Angelo  falls  —  becomes  the 
violator  of  his  own  deepest  principle,  namely, 
legality.  The  man  who  adheres  to  form  alone 
must  always  exhibit  the  same  weakness.  If  he 
had  loved  chastity  as  much  as  he  did  the  law,  he 
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could  never  have  fallen.  Just  the  opposite  is  the 
case  with  Isabella.  Though  inconsistent  in  her 
request,  she  spurns  his  proposal ;  for  her,  chastity 
is  the  highest  principle.  Isabella,  therefore,  can 
no  longer  plead  for  her  brother  on  such  grounds, 
and  Angelo  can  no  longer  assert  his  own  inno- 
cence. Angelo  has  lost  his  integrity,  but  Isabella 
has  not  obtained  her  request;  Claudio*s  safety 
must  be  brought  about  by  some  new  means. 

But  another  conflict  and  more  an<]ruish  await 
Isabella.  She  goes  to  her  brother  and  tells  him 
of  her  rejection  of  the  base  proposition  of  the 
deputy,  expecting  his  admiration  and  approval. 
Great  is  her  disappointment.  But  how  could  she 
expect  that  her  brother,  who  cared  so  little  for 
chastity,  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  his  life  for 
her  purity?  He  asks  her  to  submit,  but  she, 
true  to  her  principle,  again  indignantly  refuses, 
and  breaks  out  into  a  curse  upon  her  incontinent 
brother.  Thus  Isabella  passes  triumphantly 
tjiroughJifir_double_ojcdeal  ^against_deputy_and 
tcQther. 

This  plan  haa  .npyr-f ailed  ..to  save  Claudio; 
another  mediator  must  be  brought  to  his  rescue. 
This  ia  the  Duke,  disguised. aa^  a  friar.  He  de- 
signs to  overreach  Angelo  in  bis  lustful  proposal. 
A  young  lady  once  betrothed  to,  but  now  aban- 
doned by,  the  deputy  is  substituted  for  Isabella. 
This  is  an  important  turning-point  of  the  drama, 
and  it  must  be  carefully  noted.     The  disguised 
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Duke,  in  order  to  save  Claudio  from  death, 
brings  about  the  very  same  offense  for  which 
Claudio  was  condemned.  It  is  the  demand  of 
mercy  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  man,  for  law 
has  inflicted  an  unjust  punishment  —  has  become 
wrong.     To  get  rid  of  the  injustice  of  law,  the 

offense  is  repeated; law  thus  condemns  —Jn- 

deed,  logically  destroys  —  itself^  since  it  forces 
the  very  crime  whlcliit-seeks  to  punish^  in  order 
to  thwart  its  own  injustice.  Also,  the  highest 
officer  of  the  law  is  made  guilty  of  the  same 
crime  which  he  unrelentingly  punishes.  Thus 
the  inherent  contradiction  of  the  law  is  shown  in 
the  plainest  manner. 

The  injustice  of  the  statute  is  amply  motived 
by  the  Poet.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  old  en- 
actment which  has  long  lain  unexecuted  and 
unknown;  in  the  second  place,  the  punishment 
is  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  offense.  But 
the  main  point  of  its  wrong  is  that  Claudio  is  still 
true  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  whose  whole  object 
was  the  protection  of  the  Family;  for  he  was 
faithful  to  the  one  person,  and  ready  to  fulfill 
the  ceremony.  He  is  caught  in  the  letter  of  the 
.enactment,  which,  no  doubt,  he  hud  violated.  To 
avoid  the  monstrous  injustice  of  the  penalty,  the 
law  is  trampled  under  foot. 

But  even  by  this  last  scheme  Claudio  is  not 
rescued;  Angelo  violates  the  agreement  to  release 
hkn.^   It  is  perfectly  natural  that   the   deputy 
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should  act  thus.  His  promise  has  violated  his 
own  deepest  principle  —  why  should  he  now  be 
restrained  merely  by  his  promise?  In  fact,  it  is 
just  the  strength  of  that  principle  of  abstract  jus- 
tice within  him  which  drives  him  to  disregard  his 
word  and  to  give  orders  for  Claudio's  death.  The 
deputy,  however,  in  his  own  person  has  broken 
loose  from  his  principle ;  now  his  fall  is  accom- 
plished in  act.  He  can  hardly  be  called  a  villain, 
though  he  is  narrow,  bigoted,  and  even  cruel. 
His  conduct  springs  directly  from  his  conviction, 
which  is  adherence  to  the  form  rather  than  regard 
for  the  spirit  of  justice.  He Joyes  the  law. more 
than  the  essential  object  of  the.ljiw;  hence  he 
falls  into  contradiction  just  at  this  point ;  he  be- 
comes a  libertine  in  punishing  libertinism.  Isa- 
bella knew  the  man  when  she  said  to  him  in 
regard  to  her  brother :  **  If  he  had  been  as  you, 
and  you  as  he,  you  would  have  slipt  like  him;" 
that,  too,  was  a  home-thrust  of  hers :  **  Go  to 
your  bosom,  knock  there,  and  ask  your  heart 
what  it  doth  know  that's  like  my  brother's  fault.** 
His  abandonment  of  his  betrothed  was  from  a 
formal  ground  —  she  did  not  live  up  to  her  con- 
tract in  furnishing  dower.  Finally,  he  exhibits 
the  same  trait  in  the  last  words  which  he  utters 
in  the  play,  when  he  says,  in  substance:  **  Exe- 
cute me  according  to  law."  He  thus  shows 
what  is  his  ultimate  principle,  as  well  his  own 
readiness  to  have  it  applied  to  himself. 
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The  result  of  the  disruption  between  the  secu- 
lar and  religious  worlds  is  now  manifest  —  the 
one  has  become  criminal,  the  other  helpless. 
Justice  has  turned  out  utterly  contradictory  of 
itself,  and  mercy  has  sought  in  vain  to  mediate 
the  wrong.  The  nun,  whose  vow  is  eternal 
chastity,  has  been  compelled  to  plead  for  incon- 
tinence, and  even  then  has  failed.  The  monk, 
who  left  society  for  religious  works,  has  been 
forced  to  resort  to  trickery  and  deception  in 
order  to  accomplish  his  humane  end;  and  he, 
too,  has  not  succeeded.  The  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  all  are  shattered  and  broken,  and  death 
is  still  hiinging  over  Claudio.  It  is  clear  that 
external  mediation  cannot  clear  him,  nor,  indeed, 
can  it  save  society.  There  remains  one  alter- 
native —  the  return  of  the  Duke  to  power,  to  the 
secular  world. 


III. 

This  is  the  theme  of  the  third  movement 
which  is  now  to  be  considered.  We  shall,  there- 
fore,   behold    the    re;Stopttinn    of    niprr^y    tn    t.hff 

State,  which  ^ahnojt_di^pense_wiJ;h_Jt.  The 
abstract  form  of  justice  grinds  the  world  to 
death.  That  form,  however,  is  necessary  to 
society ;  the  purpose  here  is  not  to  underrate  it ; 
only,  it  is  not  absolute  —  it  has  limits.  The 
question    always   is   to    ascertain    these    limits. 
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Also,  mercy  without  justice  is  equallj'  impo- 
tent —  means  social  disorder  and  violence.  The 
play  starts  from  an  anarchy  produced  by  undue 
leniency.  The  Duke  must_^o.nie  baclcf xom  Jiis 
rejigiousJile^^thcuL'CSulLisJtruejustixio^of-.  which 
mercy  is  a  constituent . 

The  Duke  is  now  to  judge  the  world  before  him 
in  accordance  with  his  two  principles.  The  first 
class  of  offenders  are  left  in  prison  to  atone  for 
their  guilt ;  the  Duke  does  not  discharge  them, 
for  they  are  truly  amenable  to  justice.  Their 
punishment  was  mild  in  the  first  place,  compared 
to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  The  gentle  Provost 
and  the  good  Escalus  receive  his  approbation 
for  the  happy  blending  of  mercy  and  justice  in 
their  actions.  Barnadine,  the  prisoner  from 
youth  and  the  victim  of  the  forms  of  law,  is 
brought  in  and  pardoned.  This  character  does 
not  fit  well  into  any  particular  thread  of  the 
play;  still,  he  is  a  striking  illustration  of  its 
general  theme.  Each  person  gets  his  dues,  yet 
none  perish  —  not  even  Angelo,  who  repents  of 
his  deed,  and  must  be  forgiven;  he  has,  too, 
a  wife,  whose  claim  cannot  be  forgotten.  The 
Duke  has  learned  to  be  just  as  well  as  merciful. 

Four  pairs  are  brought  up  before  us,  repre- 
senting various  phases  of  marriage.  Lowest  of 
all  is  the  union ^f^Lucio,  who  ig_compelled  to 
wed  one  of  his  kind  as  a  punishment.  Men  and 
women   are  in  this  case  both  nn^Ha-^e  and  faith- 
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less,  yet  the  child  born  to  them  necessitates  the 
Family.  The  second  pair  is  Claud io  and  Juliet, 
who  love  and  are  willing  to  comply  with  the 
inherent  result  of  their  conduct ;  they  have  been 
faithful  to  one  another,  but  unchaste.  The 
third  pair,  Angelo  and  Mariana,  represent  the 
same  phase  in  general;  the  woman  here  has  at 
least  love  and  fidelity.  In  all  these  cases  the 
Duke  makes  marriage^  the  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty,  instead  of  destroying  the  offender.  The 
object  of  the  law  could  have  been  only  the 
security  of  the  Family ;  yet  that  object  would 
certainly  not  be  obtained  by  killing  the  husband. 
Thus  the  Duke  by  his  decision  reaches  the  great 
purpose  of  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  shows 
mercy  in  its  true  sense  and  limitation.  But  the 
fourth  pair,  the  Duke  and  Isabella,  have  the 
indispensable  conditioj>_j)f  the   true   union,  for 

they   alone    possess chastity,  before   marriage. 

This  element  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  the  Poet, 
in  other  dramas,  with  great  force  and  beauty. 
Isabella  intended  to  take  the  vow  of  perpetual 
chastity ;  that  is  the  best  reason  why  she  should 
enter  the  Family.  It  is  Mistress  Overdone  and 
her  class  who  ought  to  take  such  a  vow.  The 
Duke  has  also  entered  monastic  life,  but  his 
virtue  cannot  be  spared  from  a  society  in  which 
there  is  none  to  throw  away.  He  and  Isabella 
are  thus  modeled  after  a  similar  pattern,  and  go 
through  with  quite  the  same  experience.     Both 
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of  them,  independently  of  each  other,  fled  from 
the  prevailing  corruption ;  they  sought  to  annihi- 
late the  sexual  relation  entirely,  since  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  evil.  But  they  discover 
their  own  chastity  and  fidelity,  which  form  the 
true  ethical  basis  of  marriage;  thus  they  belong 
together,  and  are  united  at  the  end  of  the  play. 
Conventual  life  is  inadequate,  and  passes  away ; 
the  disruption  between  the  secular  and  religious 
worlds  is  healed ;  their  reconciliation  and  union 
are  found  in  the  institutions  of  man,  in  which 
religion  becomes  the  most  potent  principle,  but 
loses  its  forms,  its  organization,  and  even  its 
name. 

The  historical  groundwork  of  this  drama  lies 
deep  in  the  development  of  European  nations. 
The  same  separation  is  witnessed;  the  various 
monastic  orders  —  and,  indeed,  the  Church  — 
have  stood  outside  of  the  life  of  society,  yet 
have  tried  to  control  it  by  manifold  instrumental- 
ities—  very  often  in  the  manner  of  the  Duke  — 
by  intrigue  and  cunning.  A  time  of  general 
violence  like  the  Middle  Ages  may  receive  much 
benefit  from  such  a  system.  But  monasticism 
gives  only  a  negative  solution  to  the  problem  of 
sin ;  it  makes  the  world  holy  by  destroying  it. 
Man  is,  hence,  not  likely  to  remain  contented 
with  the  solution.  The  Reformation  struck  at 
celibacy  and  attempted  to  sanctify  the  Family,  so 
that  it  became,  not  merely  a  tolerated  evil,  but  a 
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positive  religious  institution.  Luther  the  monk, 
like  the  Duke,  took  a  wife.  The  Poet  has  pre- 
sented both  sides  of  the  subject  in  their  truest 
aspects;  lie  manifests  no  bigoted  or  partisan 
prejudice  in  his  treatment;  there  is  portrayed 
the  pure  conflict  between  two  principles,  but  it 
can  be  seen  that  he  h:is  given  the  solution  of  his 
own  age  and  nation  to  the  question  of  mon:isticism. 
But  the  main  fact  of  the  play,  as  regards  its 
place  in  the  total  work  of  Shakespeare,  is  its 
transition  from  the  period  of  tragedy  to  that  of 
reconciliation.  Doubtless  it  indicates  a  spiritual 
epoch  in  the  Poet.  The  Middle  Ages,  mediatorial 
in  time,  character,  and  name,  are  taken  as  the 
historic  framework  of  this  great  change,  which 
belongs  to  all  society  as  well  as  to  the  individual 
man.  The  Duke  and  Isabella  move  out  of  their 
abstract  virtues,  out  of  their  pure  but  negative 
lives  into  a  true  institutional  existence.  The  best 
thing  about  both  is,  that  they  develop,  beauti- 
fully develop  out  of  the  old  into  the  new  along 
the  line  of  humanity.  Isabella  particularly  has 
found  much  favor  w^ith  critics.  She  is  stainless , 
loves  the  ideal,  is  also  active;  but  she  cannot 
rank  with  the  Poet's  great  est  mediatorial  women  — 
Portia,  Hermione,  Imogen.  She  fails  in  what 
she  intends— in  the  rescue  of  her  brother  and  in  her 
cloistered  life  ;  but  she  succeeds  in  what  she  does 
not  intend,  namely,  in  getting  a  good  husband, 
and  of  the  highest  rank  j>ossible.  In  this  play 
the  mediatorial  man  is  above  the  woman. 


Tins  WII^TER'S  TALE. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  The  Winter  a  Tale  is  a 
hard.play  to  read,  particularly  for  the  first  time. 
The  thought  is  both  iDtricate  and  elliptical  in 
many  places ;  it  delights  in  subtle  turns  and  leaps ; 
we  have  to  come  to  its  perusal  not  merely  with 
our  appreciative,  but,  to  a  degree,  with  our  crea- 
tive power.  Style  is  dark,  broken,  involved, 
often  artificial,  at  least  at  the  first  glance.  Meter 
is  frequently  no  meter,  or  it  is  constructed  with- 
out much  regard  to  the  line  of  ten-syllables  —  a 
fact  noticeable  in  all  of  Shakespeare's  latest 
works,  of  which  The  Wintered  Tale  is  one.  The 
older  the  Poet  grew,  the  more  restless  he  became 
in  the  limits  of  Enorlish* blank- verse  with  its  mo- 
notonous  Iambic  lilt.  He  sought  to  break  it  up 
by  various  devices  and  to  introduce  into  it  some 
new  music.  The  result  is  that  the  versification 
of  the  present  play,  while  not  so  fluent  and  har- 
monious as  in  his  earlier  works,  hiva  a  far  wider 
sweep  and  flexibility,  showing  indeed  an  orches- 
tral variety  and  strength. 

In  general,  we  may  observe  an  apparent  neg- 
lect of  niceties  of  language  for  grand  results; 

(459) 
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there  is  a  disregard  of  little  perfections  of  form 
for  mighty  outlines.  We  see  the  poet  in  a  struggle 
with  human  speech  as  if  it  had,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, become  refractory  to  his  thought,  as  if  it 
could  hardly  bear  the  burden  he  was  laying  u]X>n 
it.  But  in  proportion  as  the  outside  is  negligent, 
and  even  crabbed,  the  inside  is  harmonious  and 
profound.  From  the  external  form  we  are  driven 
to  grapple  with  the  inner  meaning,  and  the  Art 
beyond  Art  begins  to  catch  the  glances  of  the 
soul.  As  the  Poet  himself  in  his  later  life 
withdrew  into  himself,  the  outer  sensuous  glow 
is  dimmed ;  but  so  much  the  stronger  is  the  inner 
spiritual  radiance.  We  feel  that  he  is  already 
entering  the  realm  beyond,  even  in  this  life;  the 
spirit  has  risen  transcendantiy  above  the  letter, 
and  the  inner  soul  of  the  drama  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  its  literary  beauty,  whereby,  how- 
ever, a  new  beauty  begins  to  dawn. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  over  and  around  this 
drama  particularly  a  religious  atmosphere  hov- 
ers. There  is  in  it  a  certain  other-worldliness 
which  we  shall  hardly  find  elsewhere  in  Shake- 
speare to  the  same  extent;  sometimes  it  shows  al- 
most an  ascetic  tendency ;  it  touches  questions 
which  are  usually  considered  theological.  Still 
it  has  the  secular  rather  than  the  religious  form ; 
it  plays,  outwardly  at  least,  in  the  Heathen  more 
than  in  the  Christian  world;  it  is  antique,  yet 
filled  with   an   overflowing  modern  spirit;    the 
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classic  lines  vanish  under  our  eyes  into  romantic 
shapes  which  hold  their  allegiance  to  the  Beyond. 
The  play  is,  accordingly,  characterized  by  its 
frequent  and  direct, defiance  of  the  senses.  Time 
and  Space,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  great 
world  of  sensation,  seem  to  be  entirely  given 
over  to  the  capricious  play  of  the  Poet's  imagina- 
tion. Even  the  so-called  truths  of  the  Under- 
standing are  laughed  at  in  wanton  mockery. 
History,  Chronology,  and  also  Geography  are 
violated  with  an  audacity  which  has  often  called 
forth  the  sneers  and  the  ire  of  pedantic  erudition. 
Christianity  consults  the  Delphic  oracle.  Pagan 
customs  are  mino:led  with  those  of  the  £n£:lish 
people,  ancient  Greece  is  one  of  the  modern 
European  system  of  states,  Bohemia  is  made  a 
country  bordering  on  the  sea.  Indeed,  the  Un- 
derstanding becomes  utterly  confused  by  the 
disregard  of  its  facts  and  its  laws,  and  can  make 
nothing  out  otthe  play.  It  is  plain  to  be  seen 
that  there  js_ an.  utter  neglect— or,  rather,  an 
intentional  defiance  —  of  all.external  probability^ 
In  fact.  Probability,  as  a  canon  of  Shakesperian 
criticism,  is  wholly  meaningless  and  inapplicable; 
there  is  scarcely  a  play  in  which  it  is  not  violated. 
The  time  has  come  when  it  ought  to  be  eschewed 
altogether.  The  Poet  seems  to  have  proceeded 
thus  on  purpose.  In  other  dramas,  as  in  Tempest^ 
he  has  gone  to  work  indirectly  by  portraying  an 
ideal  world  removed  from  the  common  conscious^ 
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ness ;  but  in  Tlie  Winter's  Tale  he  takes  pains  to 
give  the  lie  direct  to  all  sensuous  and  immediate 
elements.  But,  notwithstanding  these  contradic- 
tions—  or,  indeed,  by  means  of  these  contradic- 
tions —  the  deep  purport  of  the  play  stands  out 
in  bold  relief;  we  are  compelled  to  seek  beneath 
the  surface  to  find  its  meaning.  Our  senses  are 
confused  with  the  design  of  forcing  us  to  turn  to 
its  creative  thought  for  the  solution  of  its  difficul- 
ties. In  this  realm  —  that  of  thought  —  the 
drama  is  all  harmony;  and  here  we  must  seek  for 
its  unity,  since  the  sensuous  unities  of  time  and 
place,  and  the  abstract  laws  of  the  Understanding, 
are  everywhere  ignored. 

Many  of  these  cases  which  show  such  a  defiance 
of  Space,  Time  and  Causality,  can  be  traced  to 
Robert  Greene's  novel  PandostOj  which  was 
Shakespeare's  source  for  the  present  drama.  But 
the  Poet  has  not  only  adopted  the  main  improba- 
bilities of  the  novelist,  but  has  added  others  of 
his  own  equally  great.  The  bear  which  con- 
sumes Antigonus  at  the  right  moment,  the  storm 
which  swallows  all  witnesses  of  the  exposure  of 
Perdita  in  the  nick  of  time,  the  long  seclusion  of 
the  Queen,  her  final  appearance  as  the  statue 
moving  down  from  the  pedestal,  are  some  of  his 
incidents  which  pile  chance  upon  chance,  and 
transform  the  whole  into  a  marvelous  story,  a 
Winter's  Tale  of  wonders  told  in  the  evening  at 
the  fire-side,   with    the    human    shapes    sitting 
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around  in  the  weird  borderland  between  light  and 
darkness.  To  this  strange  coloring  of  his  play 
the  Poet  has  repeatedly  alluded  in  the  course  of 
it,  and  he  manifestly  intended  to  transform 
Greene's  book  into  the  fantastic  spectacle  of 
Chance  swaying  the  destinies  of  man,  a  grand 
fantasia  on  Accident  ruling  the  world. 

Thna  nH  fhct  rharactera  are  nrjyen  up  to  .the  3pprt 

of  circumstances;  but  over. this.^r.ealm^.of  contin- 
gency  hovers  an  order;  Chance  is  seen  to  be  held 
in  the  grip  of  a  higher  power.  Life  has  some 
secret  principle  which  controls  Space  and  Time, 
controls  what  seems  to  be  accident,  controls  even 
falsehood  and  wrong.  This  is,  in  literature,  the 
domain  of  the  Fairy  Tale ;  in  all  these  wild  hap- 
penings there  is  an  inner  law  to  which  even  the 
cometary  world  of  hap-hazard  must  be  true.  This 
is  a  law  which  brings  back  Perdita,  restores  Her- 
mione,  reconciles  Leontes,  as  well  a  law  which 
recalls  the  Earth  light  ward  in  her  flight  from  the 
Sun.  To  the  outer  glance  the  drama  is  a  tangled 
luxuriant  jungle  of  causeless  incidents  ;  now  what 
is  the  controlling  principle  which  holds  it  to- 
gether ?  As_injLhe  jmrld,-SQJa-thia  play.we  JiavQ 
to  look  for  the  providentiaLhaDd,if-we-areJjQ-8ee 

It. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is_the_j)riacipIe_of 

Repentance,  which,  in  its  full  sweep,  is  the  mak- 
ing the  wicked  deed  undone ;  it  is  a  recall  of  the 
wrongful  act   and   of  the  disposition  which  led 
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to  it,  by  an  inner  punishment  and  transformation. 
Now  it  was  tiie  wrongful  act  of  Leontes  which 
caused  the  scattering  of  these  people,  which  drove 
them  out  of  a  world  of  reason  and  order,  and 
subjected  them  to  accident;*  it  was  a  caprice  of 
the  ruler  who  destroyed  the  law  and  the  reason 
of  the  world,  and  delivered  it  up  to  unreason  and 
external  chance.     Hence  that  idyllic   realm    of 
Bohemia,  the  wild  dominion  of  Nature,  is  created 
by  the  deed  of  the  King,  who  is  the  head  and 
center  of  law  and  civilized  order.     Still  further, 
it  vanishes,  must  vanish  with  the  undoing  of  his 
deed,  with  his  repentance.     Thus,  as  in  a  mirac- 
ulous legend,  the  whole    phenomenal    world   is 
brought  into  dependency  upon  repentance. 

But  there  is  a  second  and  even  deeper  principle 
in  the  play.  _This  repentance  of  the  King  is 
brought  about  by  the  conduct  of  the  wife,_Her- 
mione ;  she  endures  wrong  till  wrong  wipes  itself 
out;  her  princjpjejs  patience,_supreme  patience 
which  can  wait  for.  Providence,  that  is,  can  wait 
till  injustice  meet  with  its  own  doom.  She  sees 
the  mistake  of  her  husband  and  endures :  throu^ 
this  martyrdom  of  endurance  she  brings  to  him 
repentance.  Thus  she  is  the  grand  mediatrix  of 
the  drama,  enduring  for  another  and  thereby- 
mediating  him  ;  to  this  trait  of  hers  we  may  give 
a  scriptural  name,  and  call  it  long-suffering,  in- 
asmuch  as  her  character  as  well  as  the  whole 
drama  has  a  strong  religious  cast.    Her  principle. 
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then,  is  the  all-conquering  one — long-suffering; 
pour  upon  it  the  entire  measure  of  falsehood  and 
wrong,  heap  over  it  the  whole  world  caprice  and 
accident,  still  it  will  triumph,  and  in  the  end  will 
not  only  control  but  transform  its  own  foe.  In 
such  way  the  Poet  has  constructed  a  Marvelous 
Tale  in  dramatic  form,  with  an  outer  phantas- 
magoric realm  of  changeful  destinies,  but  with 
an  inner  spiritual  fact  which  orders  and  controls 
all  Wonderland. 

Chance  undoes  what  Chance  has  done,  in  the 
play  before  us  as  in  all,  even  the  lightest,  comedies 
of  Shakespeare,  and  reveals  in  some  phase  the 
law,  the  necessary  order  of  the  world.  We  see, 
in  his  earliest  drama  probably.  Comedy  of  Errors^ 
the  undoing  of  Chance  by  Chance,  while  through 
this  destruction  of  mere  contingency  the  realm 
of  institutions  appears.  But  in  W%nter*8  Tale 
there  is  beneath  the  play  of  Caprice  and  Accident  the 
movement  of  Guilt  and  Repentance ;  and  beneath 
these,  lying  still  deeper,  is  Long-Sufferii^,  which 
at  last  commands  the  winds,  and  the  waves,  and 
the  tempest,  controls  the  elements  for  its  pur- 
pose, and  shows  itself  able  to  summon  the 
providential  hand.  But  to  behold  this  hand  in 
the  drama,  we  must  take  a  long  and  deep  glance 
into  its  thought  and  structure. 

There  areAhree  grand  ^movements  .or^di visions 
of  the  drama. Ibe_ first  portrays  the  guilt  of  the 

80 
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ing  of  Sicilian  and  ends  in  his  repentance ;  it  is 


the  world  of  strife,  contradiction,  and  wrongs 
which  necessarily  causes  a  separation,  a  flight 
from  his  iniquities.  Xhe.secoiidjnoxfiment.sbQwa 
the  new  world  called  into  existence  by  the 
tyrannical  conduct  of  the  monarch,  which  is  Bo- 
hernia,  the  simple  pastoral  realm  that  is  free  from 
the  tragic  conflicts  of  Sicilia.  But  it,  too,  will 
ultimately  develop  a  collision  within  itself,  which 
will  bring  about  its  own  dissolution.  The  third 
mqvementjs  the.,penitent  world,  in  which  the 
King,  having  repented  of  his  deeds,  sees  those 
who  were  dispersed  brought  back,  and  those  who 

were    lost    restored    to    himself.     The logics 

thought  of  the  action,  therefore,  is^that  guilt 
produces  the  second  or  pastoral  world,  and  repent- 
ance  the  third  or  the  restoration.  But  both  the 
guilt  and  repentance  of  the  King  must  be  supple- 
mented by  the  patience  of  the  wife,  which  is  thus 
the  distinctive  mediatorial  principle  of  the  play. 
If  we  tal^generalterms  to  express  these  different 
elements,  we  may  name  them  the  Separation,  the 
Mediation,  and  the  Keturn.  All  the  mediated 
dramas  of  Shakespeare,  as  distinguished  from  his 
tragedies  and  pure  comedies,  have  three  move- 
ments of  a  similar  character.  For  the  guilt  of 
man  can  be  atoned  for  only  by  repentance ;  and 
Art,  the  representation  of  man,  must  employ  the 
same  instrumentality. 
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I. 


The  single  thread  of  the  first  movement  is 
Leontes,  about  whom  the  incidents  and  charac- 
ters will  be  grouped.  The  starting-point  of  the 
action  is  the  friendship  between-tbe  .t\^o. tings, 
Leontes  and  Polixenes.  The  first  scene  shows 
also  the  good  feeling  existing  among  their  sub- 
ordinates. Polixenes,  King  of  Bohemia,  has  been 
paying  a  long  visit  to  the  friend  of  his  youth. 
King  Leontes  of  Sicilia.  Nine  months  have 
passed  delightfully  away,  and  the  royal  visitor  is 
about  to  return  to  his  own  country.  The  har- 
mony between  the  two  kings  and  their  coui*ts  is 
thus  indicated ;  now  comes  the  rupture.  The 
wife  of  Leontes,  Queen  Hermione,  at  the  request 
of  the  King^  urges  Polixenes  with  great  ardor  to 
prolong  his  stay,  and,  to  enforce  her  appeal,  she 
seems  to  have  given  a  caress  and  indulged  in 
some  familiarities.  Her  husband,  Leontes,  b 
firedjrith  jealousy  at  Jier  behavior  ;  .f romjfriend- 
ship  for  his  guest  he  chancres  to  deadly  enmity, 
from  affection  for  his  wife  he  turns  to  the  deep- 
est  hatred.  Jealousy  is  based  upon  the  complete 
unity  of  marriage,  and  when  the  unity  is  dis- 
turbed by  infidelity,  that  passion  is  manifested, 
and  should  be  manifested,  in  all  its  intensity. 
But  a  suspicious  nature  may  imagine  a  wrong, 
or    draw   conclusions   from  totally    insufficient 
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grounds.     Such  a  nature  Leontes  undoubtedly 
possesses. 

Still  we  must  not  forget  that  his  jealousy  pro- 
ceeds from  affection,  and  has  in  it  a  faulty  good- 
ness, with  the  possibility  of  recovery.  He  takes 
up  the  wrong  thought,  refuses  to  dismiss  it, 
coddles  it,  till  he  finally  comes  to  believe  in  bis 
own  delusion.  This  is  the  curse  —  the  curse  of 
harboring  the  lie  in  the  thought  till  it  grows  into 
the  very  texture  of  the  mind,  which  then  cannot 
get  rid  of  it  without  a  long  disciplinary  process. 

The  Queen's  regard  for  Polixenes  proceeds 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  he  is  her  husband's 
dearest  friend  —  she  loves  him  only  through  her 
husband.  This  is  manifest,  not  only  from  her 
conversation  with  him,  but  also  from  her  defense 
in  the  Third  Act;  and  the  very  warmth  of  her 
conduct  toward  Polixenes  results  from  the  desire 
of  pleasing  her  husband  in  the  entertainment  of 
the  companion  of  his  youth.  This  consideration, 
however,  does  not  enter  the  mind  of  Leontes;  he 
views  her  external  behavior  only  in  its  worst 
light;  the  spirit  of  it  he  does  not  —  indeed,  can- 
not by  his  nature — comprehend.  Perhaps  her 
conduct  might  be  called  indiscreet  under  certain 
circumstances,  but  the  present  case  is  certainly 
one  in  which  she  ought  to  abandon  all  coldness 
and  formality.  The  King  in  his  soliloquies  has 
stated  the  principle  of  his  action.  He  has  a 
vague  feeling  —  an  affect  —  that  his  wife  is  false 
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to  him ;  and  because  be  imagines  it,  tberef ore  it 
must  be  true.  That  is,  he  entirely  yields  to  his 
first  impulse,  and  justifies  his  first  fancy.  Her 
former  character  and  life  weigh  as  nothing.  He 
is  now  fully  possessed  of  his  purpose  to  destroy 
both  his  friend  and  his  wife,  which  be  as  king 
can  carry  out  in  all  its  destructive  consequences. 
What  are  these  consequences  ?  They  will  in- 
volve in  their  sweep  the  destruction  of  the  entire 
Ethical  World,  from  the  merely  individual  rela- 
tions of  man  up  to  the  highest  and  holiest  insti- 
tutions of  civilization.  In  his  mad, passion  and 
stubbornness  he  assailseverything  which  is  consid- 
ered  right  and  sacred.  Let  us  try  so  seize  these 
various  elements  in  their  gradation.  First,  be 
wantonly  tramples  under  foot  the  deepest  and 
most  honorable  personal  relations  —  those  of 
true  friendship  and  honest  service ;  he  casta  away 
Polixenes,  his  friend,  and  Canaillo,  his  counselor. 
Having  firmly  determined  upon  his  course,  he 
seeks  to  make  Camillo  the  instrument  of  murder. 
The  honest  servant  is  shocked,  and  will  not  be- 
lieve the  charge  of  infidelity  against  the  Queen; 
he  has  independence  of  character,  though  a  sub- 
ordinate, and  will  not  surrender  his  conviction  in 
obedience  to  a  master.  Still,  he  seems  to  assent 
in  order  to  save  Polixenes  and  the  Queen ;  he  lays 
his  plan  evidently  while  talking  with  the  King 
Leontes .  Here  we  have  the  fundamental-traits 
of  Camillo  -^devotion  tathaJiighest  ends,  comr 
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lum^  with  a  secret  and  deceptive  cnnningr  jn 
attaining  tb^"^-  He  .is  the  chief^^mediator  for 
both  Kipga  ix>  t^ia  muf tey ;  he  has  often  **  cleansed 
the  bosom"  and  soothed  the  excited  mind  of 
LeonteSy  like  a  priest  at  the  confessional,  and  the 
latter  now  foolishly  expects  his  aid  in  a  scheme 
of  infamy.  Hereafter  he  will  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  Polixenes.  He  unites  the  loftiest 
purpose  to  politic  shrewdness;  his  deception  must 
be  justified  by  the  end.  The  other  personal  rela- 
tion which  is  assailed  by  the  jealous  King  is  his 
friendship  for  Polixenes.  The  life  of  the  latter 
is  to  be  destroyed  under  the  hospitable  roof,  but 
the  plan  is  thwarted  by  the  intervention  of  the 
mediator,  Camillo,  who  warns  him  in  time  and 
provides  means  for  his  flight.  But  Camillo,  toOy 
has  to  leave  Sicilia;  he  is  given  the  same  relative 
position  in  the  court  of  Polixenes  as  in  that  of 
Leontes,  and  so  transfers  his  allegiance  to  an- 
other king  and  country. 

Now,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  is 
involved  in  this  act  of  the  Sicilian  monarch.  He 
has  logically  destroyed  friendship  by  his  jealousy ; 
no  man  can  consistently  be  a  friend  to  him.  He 
has,  furthermore,  driven  away  honest  counsel ; 
for  has  he  not  made  it  impossible  by  his  conduct 
to  Camillo?  No  friends,  no  honest  servants, 
can  live  with  him.  They  have  fled;  but  whither 
do  they  go?  They  are  not  lost,  but  they  have  a 
world  of  their  own  which  receives  them.     It 
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must  be  in  many  respects  the  opposite  of  that 
realm  which  they  have  left.  ThQ  Poet  will 
portray  it  hereafter;  indeed,  he  must  do  so  to 
complete  his  work.  We  shall  watch,  then,  for 
the  place  where  Camillo  and  Polixenes  are  next 
found,  bein£^  assured  that  it  must  have  some 
entirely  new  characteristics. 

Leontes  has  thus  destroyed,  under  the  influence 
of  his  ferocious  passion,  the  .sphei:e-of  personal 
relation  in  the  trueiriend  andJn  the.devoted  serr 
vant.  But  he  has  at  the  same  time  assailed  some- 
thing far  more  important  —  the  Family.  He 
has  unjustly  and  wantonly  struck  it  in  the  most 
tender  point,  namely,  in  the  chastity  and  fidelity 
of  the  wife.  The  consequences  are  shown  in 
all  their  rigor.  The  wife  is  a  mother;  her  off- 
spring must  be  stained  with  the  suspicion  of  ille- 
gitimacy ;     her    high-spirited    boy^ Mamillius, 

perishes  from  the  wound _of. his  ^ame.  She  is 
also  about  to  become  a  mother  —  her  highest 
maternal  hope  is  turned  into  dishonor;  her 
innocent  child  is  bastardized.  Thus  little  is  left 
of  the  Family.  But  what  is  the  fate  of  poor 
Hermione  herself?  Every  wrong  and  every 
indignity  which  the  wife  can  suffer  is  heaped 
upon  her  by  the  jealous  tyrant.  At  first  Leontes 
tells  his  suspicion  only  to  Camillo ;  but,  after 
the  flight  of  Polixenes,  he  considers  all  his 
imaginings  to  be  confirmed,  and  now  he  accuses 
his  wife  of  infidelity  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
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court.  Thus  he  tries  to  blast  her  honor  before 
the  world.  But  several  of  the  courtiers,  and 
particularly  Antigonus,  are  ready  to  assert  her 
innocence  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  and  it 
is  evident  that  public  opinion  is  stron^^lv  aj^ainst 
the  King.  But,  to  confirm  his  suspicion  by 
religious  sanction,  he  sends  to  the  oracle  at 
Delphi — not  so  much  for  his  own  information 
as  **to  give  rest  to  the  minds  of  others.'*  The 
Queen  is  thrown  into  prison,  where  to  her  mental 
anguish  is  added  the  physical  suffering  and 
anxiety  of  a  pretnature  _  delivery  of  her  child. 
Still,  though  spirited  and  asserting  her  inno* 
cence,  she  is  patient  and  wifely  under  the  atro- 
cious inflictions  of  her  husband. 

But  Leontes  is  now  to  have  his  deed  held  up 
before  his  eyes  ;  he  is  to  be  told  in  the  plainest 
terms  of  the  nature  of  his  conduct.  No  cour- 
tier was  bold  enough  to  tell  him  this;  the  most 
any  of  them  said  was  to  declare  the  innocence 
of  the  Queen.  But  to  proclaim  openly  the  guilt 
of  the  King  was  reserved  for  a  woman  —  one 
who  could  best  know  her  sufferings  and  feel  her 
wrongs.  The  Queen,  with  her  gentle,  loving 
character,  could  not  assume  such  a  part. .  Hence 
Paulina  appears  —  certainly _  a  ,strong-\^orded, 
perhaps  a  strong-minded,  women.  Her  deepest 
irinciple  of  action  is  devotion  to  the  jQueen. 
She  is  married,  but  her  love  for  her  husband  is 
evidently  not  so  strong,  for  she  seems  to  treat  him 
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pretty  rudely.  Her  husband  is  Antigonus,  who 
was  the  boldest  of  the  courtiers  in  the  defense 
of  Hermione;  yet  he  has  submitted  to  his  wife, 
who  must,  therefore,  be  still  bolder  than  he. 
This  Paulina  brings  to  the  King  his  infant,  and 
holds  up  before  him  his  actions  in  language 
lacking  in  neither  strength  nor  precision.  The 
King  cannot  get  any  of  his  attendants  —  and, 
least  of  all,  her  husband,  Antigonus  —  to  put 
her  out  of  his  presence.  But  Leontes  is  not 
touched  with  compassion,  though  he  has  *^  no 
rest  nor  day  nor  night;"  ho  ascribes  it  to  the 
wrong  cause — to  danger  from  the  weak  and 
imprisoned  Queen.  Paulina  leaves  the  infant 
with  the  King,  who,  after  deceiving  Antigonus 
into  a  pledge  to  perform  any  command  that  he 
might  enjoin,  orders  the  unfortunate  man  to 
expose  the  child  in  some  remote  and  desert 
place 

Hence  Antigonus  falls  into  guilt  and  perishes. 
His  promise  was  not  binding,  and,  indeed,  he 
does  not  seem  at  first  to  have  proposed  the 
exposure  of  the  child.  But  a  dream  appears 
to  him  —  he  thought  that  the  ghost  of  Hermione 
commanded  him  to  do  the  deed;  in  fact,  he 
loses  his  former  belief  in  the  innocence  of  the 
Queen,  and  now  deems  that  the  child  belongs 
to  Polixenes.  Finally,  religious  superstition 
adds  its  mighty  power;  he  considers  it  to  be 
the   will    of    Apollo  that  the  babe  should    be 
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exposed.  Excited  by  his  imagination,  against 
Ills  own  deepest  conviction,  be  leaves  tbe  infant 
in  a  desolate  spot,  wbere  it  is  picked  up  by  some 
sbepherds;  but  he  receives  retribution  for  his 
deed  in  his  own  destruction.  The  babe  is  thus 
removed  from  the  court  and  civilized  society; 
it  has  been  cast  into  an  opposite  world  —  among 
the  rude,  but  honest  natives  of  the  wilds  — 
where,  however,  it  obtains  nourishment  and 
protection,  which  it  did  not  find  in  the  civilized 
court  of  Sicillia.  This  is  the  second  separation — 
the  second  departure  to  the  new  realm — that  of 
Camillo  and  Polixenes  being  the  first.  We 
shall  watch  with  interest  for  the  reappearance 
of  the  little  outcast. 

Leontes  has  now  committed  a  new  and  graver 
offense  against  the  Family;  he  has,  as  far  as 
his  will  is  concerned,  destroyed  his  own  off- 
spring. His  jealousy  has  driven  him  to  the 
point  of  first  branding  with  infamy  and  then 
exposing  the  child  of  his  loins.  Now,  the  great 
purpose  of  the  Family  is  to  protect  and  rear  the 
tender  and  helpless  scions  of  the  race.  That 
end  is  here  annihilated  by  the  King;  he  has  on 
this  side,  too,  destroyed  the  Family,  as  before 
he  destroyed  its  unity,  by  assailing  the  character 
of  his  wife.  The  child  is  thus  sent  out  of  the 
realm;  it  must  be  taken  elsewhere  that  it  may 
be  preserved,  for  here  there  is  no  longer  any 
familyjo. guard  jt  s^  infancy.    The  one  to  whic 
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it  belonged  has  perished ;  it  must  find  the  Family 
in  another  place  —  it  must  pass  to  some  land  in 
which  domestic  ties  are  possible. 

But  the  final  wrong  is  about  to  be  inflicted 
upon  the  poor  wife,  Hermione.  She  has  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  of  a  public  prosecution ;  the 
indictment  charges  her  with  adultery  and  with 
the  intention  of  murdering  her  husband — just 
what  she  is  not  guilty  of.  But  the  crowning 
trial  of  her  life  manifests  only  the  more  clearly 
the  crowning  trait  of  her  character.  Her 
defense  has  one  key-note  through  all  its  varia- 
tions—  wifeliness.  She  always  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  true  to  the  Family  —  true  to  her 
function  of  wife  and  mother.  As  to  Polixenes, 
her  love  toward  him  was  such  as  Leontes  himself 
commanded  — 

**  Which  not  to  have  done  I  think  had  been  in  me 
Both  disobedience  and  ingratitude 
To  you  and  toward  your  friend.** 

"  It  was  for  your  sake  that  I  loved  your  friend." 
She  is  ready  to  die  because  the  Family,  the 
object  of  her  existence,  is  destroyed ;  her  hus- 
band's favor,  the  crown  and  comfort  of  her  life, 
is  lost;  her  children  are  taken  from  her;  her 
reputation  is  publicly  blackened  with  the  basest 
accusations.  Not  life,  but  honor,  she  pleads  for, 
since  this  descends  to  her  children.  It  is  the 
most  heroic  assertion  of  the  Family,  in  spite 
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of  the  most  terrible  wrongs  that  can  bo  perpe- 
trated upon  a  human  being.  She  is  the  glory 
of  her  sex;  nt. thing  can  shake  her  devotion  to 
the  deepest  principle  of  womanhood.  The  Poet 
has  given  to  her  a  will  of  Titanic  strength,  yet 
she  is  gentle  as  a  dove.  Her  husband  inflicts 
upon  her  the  sum  total  of  injustice,  he  pours 
upon  her  innocent  head  all  the  vials  of  iniquity, 
yet  she  does  not  cease  to  love  that  husband,  and 
in  the  end  forgives  him.  To  bring  to  the  highest 
possible  pitch  her  heroism,  these  wrongs  fall 
upon  her  in  the  most  delicate  condition  of  wo- 
man—  ill  the  very  throes  of  maternity.  Still 
she  is  unshaken  in  her  devotion ;  in  comparison 
with  her  endurance  the  old  Greek  heroines  dwin- 
dle into  pygmies.  Hermione  is  the  absolute  wife  2 
her  character  is  the  apotheosis  of  wifehood.  In 
her  the  Poet  pays  his  supreme  compliment  to 
woman;  he  builds  a  new  world  upon  her  long- 
suffering. 

The  King  is  inexorable ;  his  jealousy  is  not  yet 
satiated  ;  the  Queen  is  condemned  to  death.  She 
receives  the  sentence,  not  from  an  impartial 
tribunal,  but  from  the  lips  of  the  King  himself. 
Though  he  has  repeatedly  promised  a  just  and 
open  trial,  according  to  the  English  sense  of 
right,  it  is  the  mockery,  not  only  of  the  essence, 
but  also  of  the  forms,  of  justice.  Herein  the 
King  commits  a  new  offense  against  the  ethical 
order  of  the  world  —  he   destroys   the    end  of 
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the  State.  For  its  great  object  is  to  secure 
justice  to  man,  but  in  the  present  case  the  pur- 
pose is  perverted  by  the  ruler  to  the  grossest 
injustice.  Thus  the  State  can  no  longer  exist  in 
Sicilia;  it  must  logically  perish  with  the  annihi- 
lation of  its  end. 

But  one  more  institution  remains  to  be  de- 
stroyed. The  messengers  return  from  the  Del- 
phic oracle  with  the  response  of  the  god  totally 
adverse  to  the  acts  and  purposes  of  Leontes. 
It  simply  reflects  the  existing  ethical  sentiment 
of  the  community,  as  it  ought.  What  will 
Leontes  now  do?  He  blasphemes,  he  asserts 
the  falsehood  of  the  oracle,  he  denies  religion. 
The  highest  principle  of  his  people  he  tramples 
under  foot;  the  most  complete  expression  of 
their  conviction  he  ignores  —  indeed,  gives  to  it 
the  lie  direct.  Further  he  cannot  go  in  his 
destructive  tendencies —  he  has  assailed  the  high- 
est. Now  follows  speedy  retribution ;  the  death 
of  his  son  is  announced  to  him,  whereat  Her- 
mione  is  borne  out  apparently  dead.  It  ought 
to  be  noticed  that  these  incidents,  which  seem 
to  be  a  consequence  of  blaspheming  the  oracle, 
are  motived  clearly  and  adequately  in  other 
passages.  Thus  the  boy,  Mamillius,  has  been 
observed  to  be  pining  away  on  account  of  the 
supposed  dishonor  of  his  mother ;  the  apparent 
death  of  Hermionc,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  it,  are  unfolded  in  a  later  part  of  the 
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drama.  And  the  oracle  itself  tells  only  what 
everybody  knew  already  —  what  the  Poet  had 
amply  motived  before.  It  simply  gives  in  a 
religious  form  the  universal  conviction  of  the 
time .  Why^  then,  does  the _Poet ^employjthe 
oracle?  Because  he  wishes  J;o  portrayjbhe j^eg- 
ati ve  conduct  _  Leontes  .in  its  completeness  _ and 
final  culmination.^.  He  is  made  Xo  deny  relig;^ 
ion — or,  the  profoundest  principle  of  his  nation 
and  his  a^j^e. 

Let  us  now  turn  back  and  mark  the  gradation 
of  guilt  through  which  Leontes  has  passed. 
This  is  the  single  thread  in  the  first  movement. 
He  has  destroyed  the  realm  of  personal  relation 
in  Polixenes  and  Camillo ;  he  has  destroyed  the 
Family  in  all  its  elements,  by  the  dishonor  and 
legal  murder  of  his  wife,  and  by  the  loss  of  his 
children,  which  loss  is  but  the  direct  result  of 
his  deed ;  he  has  logically  annihilated  the  State 
by  perverting  its  end  to  the  most  wanton  injus- 
tice; and,  finally,  the  religious  principle  of  his 
people  he  has  trampled  under  foot.  To  sum  up 
his  conduct,  he  has  destroyed  the  entire  Ethical 
World,  as  far  as  his  act  goes.  This  world  inter- 
fered, as  it  ought  always  to  interfere,  in  order 
to  prevent  wrong  and  shield  the  innocent;  the 
result  is,  he  has  ruthlessly  destroyed  it — that 
is  Sicilia  can  no  longer  oe  the  abode  of  man. 
For  it  is  just  these  ethical  relations  and  institu- 
tions which  society  stands  on;    without  them 
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it  falls  to  pieces.  The  monarch  who  is  to  admin- 
ister, uphold,  and  vivify  them  has  become  their 
destroyer. 

Though  the  King,  as  the  head  of  the  civil  tri- 
bunal, may  condemn  Hermione,  she  has  been 
acquitted  by  the  highest  tribunal — Universal 
Reason  —  or,  at  least,  the  ethical  feeling  of  the 
nation,  which  is  represented  in  the  orncle.  The 
god  has  declared  the  innocence  of  the  Queen ; 
the  entire  basis  of  the  King's  jealousy  is  thus 
swept  away.  All  his  acts  have  had  the  one 
motive  —  the  infidelity  of  his  wife.  But  even 
the  highest  of  all  tribunals  does  not  at  once 
change  the  mind  of  the  King.  It  js  only  when 
retribution  is  upon  him,  that  he  begins  to  see  the 
consequences  of  his  action.  His  son,  Mamillius, 
is  torn  away  by  death,  the  cause  of  which  was 
the  unjust  accusation  of  his  mother.  Leontes 
now  comprehends  that  his  deed  is  returning  upon 
him;  that  the  destruction  of  the  Family  means 
the  destruction  of  his  child  and  heir;  that  all 
his  other  iniquities  will  bring  forth  the  same 
fruits.  He  realizes  that  the  annihilation  of  all 
will  include  his  own  annihilation.  It  comes  like 
a  flash  upon  his  mind.  Hitherto  he  has  not  felt 
the  evil  consequences  of  his  wrongs;  but  the 
moment  they  are  brought  home  to  his  own 
person  he  changes,  and  with  him  the  course  of 
the  play  must  also  change. 

lIiidoubtedly.thisjcl^nge.o^lLejnan  is  sudden, 
but  it  is  real.    The  momentum  of  guilt  pushes  the 
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soul  to  the  last  point  of  tension ;  the  preoipioe 
is  reached,  the  look  is  given,  the  torn  is  made, 
at  once  and  forever.  In  such  a  moment  the 
thunderbolt  falls,  the  cloud  is  rifted,  and  a  voice 
is  heard  out  of  the  dazzling  brightness:  **  Saal« 
Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me?** 

The  King  is  now  ready  to  make  his  wicked 
deeds  undone  —  in  other  words  his  soul  is  ready 
for  Repentance.  He  recounts  his  bad  actions 
and  seeks  forgiveness ;  first  of  all  he  reconciles 
himself  to  Apollo — with  the  highest  ethical 
principle.  He  confesses,  in  deep  contrition,  his 
wrongs  against  his  Queen,  against  Camillo  and 
Polixenes.  To  all  he  will  make  the  most  ample 
restitution  in  his  power.  But,  in  order  that  he 
may  still  more  profoundly  realize  the  enormity 
of  his  offense,  and  in  order  that  his  pride  and 
stubbornness  may  be  humbled  to  the  dust,  Pau- 
lina, whom  he  had  formerly  driven  away  in  anger 
and  disdain,  now  comes  to  preach  her  previous 
sermon  with  increased  vigor,  severity,  and 
length  —  a  courageous,  strong- worded  woman, 
who  is  a  little  too  free  with  her  tongue  over 
a  penitent  wrong-doer.  A  lord  has  to  restrain 
her ;  but  Leontes  even  asks  for  her  castigation  — 
a  good  sign  that  it  is  no  longer  needed.  The 
King  declares : 

*«  Once  a  day  PU  visit 
The  chapel  where  they  lie ;  and  tears  shed  there 
Shall  be  my  recreation;  so  long  as  nature 
Will  bear  up  with  this  exercise,  so  lon^ 
I  daUy  vow  to  use  it" 
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Here  we  see  stated  and  enforced  _  the^great 
mediatorial  principle^pf^thfL-Tace,  .namely ,JBer 
pentance.  Man  has  the  power  of  making  his 
wicked  deed  undone;  he  can  reverse  the  wheels 
of  life  and  can  become  fully  reconciled  with 
himself  and  the  world.  Spirit  is  able  to  heal 
its  own  wounds — is  able  to  master  its  own 
negative  elements;  for  its  characteristic  is  to 
be  universal,'  and,  hence,  it  is  sovereign  over 
all  forms  of  finitude.  The  doctrine  is  not 
merely  a  religious  one,  but  also  a  philosophical 
one,  and  must  be  recognized  and  practiced  by 
every  rational  being  of  whatever  creed.  But 
Repentance  is  to  be  complete ;  it  involves  con- 
fession of  the  wrong,  deep  contrition,  and  full 
restoration  of  every  advantage  derived  from 
guilt.  Then  the  deed  is  undone;  the  crime  is 
wiped  out;  the  penitent  individual  returns  to 
his  previous  condition  of  innocence  and  repose  — 
becomes  reconciled  with  himself  and  with  the 
world.  Such  is  the  general  purport  of  Repent- 
ance in  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare,  which,  how- 
ever, is  more  prominent  in  this  play  than  in 
any  other.  It  sounds  like  a  Christian  sermon, 
though  its  dress  is  Pagan.  Its  thought  belongs 
to  the  modern  world,  though  its  external  form 
is  mainly  cast  in  a  Grecian  mold.  Leontes 
repents  —  repents  fully,  deeply.  This  Repent- 
ance involves  the  restoration  of  the  world  which 
he  has  lost  through  his  guilt;  it  will  be  giveu 
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back  to  him  in  the  third  dirision  of  the  action. 
Thas  the  work  becomes  a  special  or  meditated 
drama,  whose  principle  is  mediation  through 
Repentance;  for  how  is  the  guilty  man  to  be 
saved,  even  in  a  play,  except  by  a  penitent  heart? 
The  King,  however,  has  to  unmake  his  disposi- 
tion—  has  to  reconstruct  his  entire  character  — 
since  it  is  tainted  through  and  through  with 
jealousy.  The  process  of  elimination  will  i>e 
as  slow  as  that  of  growth;  day  by  day  the 
vicious  element  must  be  plucked  out,  till  finally 
the  regeneration  is  complete. 

Thus  the  King  has  started  on  the  road  of 
Repentance,  and  Hermione,  in  her  very  misfor- 
tune, is  victorious.  From  the  beginning  she  has 
seen  that  her  husband  was  the  victim  of  a  delu- 
sion, and  tells  him  plainly,  **  You,  my  lord,  do 
but  mistake,"  whereas,  in  another  such  con- 
duct might  be  the  result  of  villainy.  She,  also. 
sees^that  he  will  repent:  ,**  How  this  will  grieve 
you  when  ypu.  shall  come  to  clearer  .know^ 
ledge.'*  She  knows  the  man  well;  equally 
well  does  she  know  her  own  duty.  *'  I  must  be 
patient. '*  Patience  is  the  golden  key  of  life; 
we  have  already  called  it  long-suffering^  which 
can  calmly  endure,  till  wrong  undo  itself  by  its 
own  judgment  Nay,  she  recognizes  the  purga- 
torial nature  of  her  affliction,  it  can  become  a 
blessing:  **  This  action  I  now  go  upon  is  for  my 
better  grace."     No  resentment,  but  still  love  for 
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the  erring  husband ;  for  a  moment  she  wishes 
that  her  father,  the  Emperor  of  Rus3ia,|might  see 
her  in  her  misery,  **yet  with  eyes  of  pity,  not 
revenge.'*  When  the  final  blow,  the  wrath  of 
Apollo,  smites  Leontes,  she  swoons  and  is  carried 
away  to  begin  her  long  work  of  patience,  till  her 
husband  be  truly  restored  to  her  in  spirit.  Her 
work  of  patience  and  his  work  of  penitence  go 
together,  unite  at  last  in  a  new  marriage  and 
become  world-restorers. 

We  see  that  Hermione  is  mistress  of  her  own 
problem,  severe  as  it  is;  she  mediates  herself, 
then  she  mediates  her  husband,  and  finally  the 
whole  world  about  her.  She  is,  indeed,  cruci- 
fied, but  just  that  is  the  means;  untried  she 
were  not  herself.  We  behold  in  her  the  wife  as 
mediatrix,  not  the  woman  in  love,  as  Rosalind, 
Portia;  they  are  active,  she  is  more  the  endurer, 
her  principle  is  long-suffering  under  wrong,  theirs 
is  immediate  inclination.  Both  sets  of  charac- 
ters have  love,  have  its  sacrifice  of  self,  and  its 
consequent  mediatorial  power,  but  they  manifest 
it  in  very  different  ways.  Hermione  is  Patience 
transfiorured  and  saving  the  world. 

But  how  about  liContes?  It  is  implied  above 
that  there  is  still  a  germ  of  good  under  all  hia 
bad  deeds ;  _hi3  jealousy  really  springs  from  love, 
nay y  from  the  belief  that  love  must  be  pure  or  not 
be  at  all.  Undoubtedly  his  jealousy  is  a  great 
delusion  which  seeks,  from  love,  to  destroy  the 
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loved  object,  and  thus  he  is  turned  into  the  oppo- 
site of  himself.  Now,  such  a  man  can  be  rescued 
by  taking  away  his  delusion,  and  by  working  a 
change  in  his  disposition.  In  other  words  such 
a  character  can  be  mediated.  Just  this  is  the 
point  of  comparison  between  him  and  Shake- 
speare's other  great  type  of  jealousy,  Othello. 
Critics,  especially  Coleridge  and  Gervinus, 
have  very  subtly  distinguished  between  the 
two  kinds  of  jealousy  seen  in  Leontes  and  Othello, 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Moor.  From 
these  expositions  we  would  have  to  infer  that 
Shakespeare  made  a  great  mistake,  that  Othello 
ought  to  be  saved  and  Leontes  perish.  The 
trouble  lies  mainly  in  the  wrong  conception  of  the 
character  of  Othello,  who,  though  not  naturally 
jealous,  has  in  him,  through  his  previous  unre* 
pented  deed  of  guilt  (see  our  essay  on  Othello), 
just  the  seed  of  all  jealousy.  Hence  he  cannot  be 
mediated  till  that  guilt  be  gotten  out  of  his  soul, 
and  this  it  is  upon  which  lago  works  with  such 
tremendous  effect.  Such  a  pre-existent  deed  of 
guilt  is  not  found  in. Leontes,  though  he  be  natu- 
rally jealous.  The  great  contrast  is,  the  one  is 
tragic,  the  other  is  not;  is  there  any  ground  for 
it,  or,  is  this,  too,  an  accident,  in  fact,  a  double 
accident?  Again  we  must  affirm  that  the  Poet  is 
loyal  to  reason  and  to  his  art;  above  all  he  is  loyal 
to  the  ethical  order  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that 
Hermione  is  a  wife  different  from  Desdemona,  bat 
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even  Hermione  could  not  have  saved  the  Moor 
without  his  previous  penitence,  by  which  alone  he 
is  able  to  get  rid  of  the  deed  and  the  disposition 
from  which  his  jealousy  springs  as  certain  punish- 
ment. 

But  guilt  has  done  its  work  —  the  great  breach 
has  taken  place,  the  ethical  world  has  been  de- 
stroyed; Sicilia,  the  civilized  realm  of  institu- 
tions, now  disappears.  The  King  enters  upon 
his  penitential  life,  which  will  be  prolonged,  but 
whose  exact  period  is  determined  by  the  external 
requirements  of  the  play.  The  exposed  infant 
must  have  time  suflBcient  to  grow  up  to  be  a 
young  woman.  We  have  accordingly  to  leave 
the  court  of  Leontes,  and  cast  our  look  upon  the 
new  realm  which  has  already  arisen. 


n. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  second 
general  movement  of  the  play  —  the  pastorad 
realm  of  Bohemia.  Thousch  it  has  a  kin^:  whose 
act  will  again  call  forth  a  collision  similar  to  one 
of  those  in  Sicilia,  yet  its  chief  tone  and  char- 
acter  are  jierived  fro m Jbhe Ji f e_of  the, shepherds, 
and  the  entire  action  is  laid  in  their  rustic  abodes. 
This  is  the  land  where^  all  have  arrived  who  were 
cast  off  by  Leontes.  The  logical  connection  of 
it  with  the  preceding  movement  has  been  already 
noticed  ;  it  is  the  product  of  the  tyrannical  guilt 
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of  the  King  of  Sicilia.  These  persons  can  no 
longer  exist  in  that  country;  they  fly,  or  are 
brought,  to  a  place  where  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  live.  Such  a  place  must  be  quite  the  oppo- 
site of  Sicilia.  The  latter  is  portrayed  as  a 
wealthy  and  civilized  State,  which,  however,  is 
in  internal  stru<;c£:le  on  account  of  the  character 
of  its  ruler.  Bohemia,  therefore,  is  wholly  dif- 
ferent; it  is  a  poor,  mountainous,  uncivilized 
region,  inhabited  by  shepherds.  But  it  is  free 
from  the  strife  and  calamity  of  Sicilia;  its 
people  are  simple  and  humble,  yet  at  the  same 
time  they  are  joyous  and  humane.  We  shall 
here  have  a  continual  round  of  jollity,  in  contrast 
to  the  tragic  severity  and  gloom  of  the  first  part, 
because  the  country  is  not  harassed  with  the 
deep  social  contradictions  of  Sicilia.  Pastoral 
life  in  its  full  hilarity  and  freedom  from  anxiety 
will  be  unrolled  before  our  eyes  —  a  primitive 
condition  of  man,  almost  before  evil  enters  and 
introduces  strife,  will  be  depicted. 

But  such  a  society  is  transitory;  it  mustjrise 
to  civilization.     It  develops  contradictions  within 

itself  by  which  it  is^estroyed^ Its  ^destiny   is 

to  return  to  Sicilia,  which  has  passed  through 
such  difficulties  and  has  harmonized  them. 
There  alone  it  can  find  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion ;  hence  the  entire  pastoral  world  will  return 
to  the  contrite  King  Leontes.  Bohemia  is  thus 
the   means   whereby   those   whom   Leontes  has 
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driven  away  are  restored  to  him,  and  whereby 
the  leading  breach  of  the  play  is  healed.  Its 
function  is,  therefore,  mediation,  since  it  is  the 
external  instrumentality  of  the  return,  which, 
however,  has  its  necessary  logical  ground  in  the 
repentance  of  the  King. 

1.  The  threads  of  this  pastoral  world  are 
three.  The  first  thread  shows  the  life  and  occu- 
pation of  the  shepherds,  with  their  sports  and 
merry  customs.  They  give  color  to  this  entire 
part;  it  is  essentially  their  world.  Their  kind- 
ness and  humanity  are  shown  in  the  rearing  of 
Perdita,and  in  their  sympathy  for  the  fate  of  An- 
tigonus.  Their  rustic  love,  with  its  petty  jeal- 
ousy and  rude  directness,  their  songs  and  dances, 
their  manners  generally,  are  portrayed  in  a 
broad,  comic  license;  everywhere  is  seen  an 
honest,  hearty  merriment;  simplicity,  honesty, 
and  even  stupidity,  are  the  marked  traits  of 
these  people.  It  is  the  idyllic  land  of  primitive 
innocence.  But  even  here  there  is  contradic- 
tion ;  in  the  lowest  group  of  this  world  is  found 
a  negative  character  —  Autolycus.  The  simplest 
form  of  existence  would  seem  not  to  be  without 
conflict. 

Autolycus  is,  however,  not  wholly  a  product 
of  shepherd  life,  but  apparently  of  the  court 
also,  having  been  -formerly  a  servant  of  Prince 
Florizel.  He  is,  moreover,  negative  only  to  the 
honesty  of  the  pastoral  character  while  he  par- 
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ticipates  in  its  free  joyousness  and  sportire 
nature.  He  is  one  Shakespeare's  higher  efforts 
in  comio  delineatiooy  ranking  under  the  same 
class  as  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  John  Falstaff. 
He  is  a  rogue  not  so  much  from  malice  as  £rom 
pleasure;  he  takes  delight  in  thievery  for  its 
own  sake  rather  than  for  its  gains.  Ho  is  aware 
of  bis  misdeeds,  and  laughs  at  them ;  his  life  is 
folly,  to  be  sure  —  but,  then,  he  wants  to  enjoy 
his  own  folly,  His  cunning  is  a  source  of  con- 
tinuous chuckling  to  himself;  the  property  won 
is  of  far  less  account.  He  is  comic  to  himself  and 
plays  a  comic  part  for  his  own  special  amuse- 
ment. He,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  class  of 
consciously  comic  characters,  who  make  fun  and 
enact  folly  chiefly  for  themselves.  He  cele- 
brates his  vagabond  life  and  thievish  disposition 
inverse;  it  is  a  theme  for  Art  with  him.  Such 
a  person  stands  in  contrast  with  the  simple,  hon- 
est shepherds;  but,  still,  he  is  of  them,  and  har- 
moniously blends  with  their  world.  He  furn- 
ishes the  intrigue  and  disguise  of  this  little 
realm,  and  is,  hence,  the  source  of  its  comic 
situations.  Under  many  deceitful  forms  he 
appears  to  the  shepherds,  picking  pockets, 
peddling  worthless  trifles,  extorting  money  by 
threats  and  lying  —  a  cunning  rogue  on  a  small 
scale,  whose  function  is  to  make  a  ripple  in  the 
tranquil  life  around   him.       He   will  assist  in 
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breaking  up  the  pastoral  world  and  transferring 
it  to  Sicilia,  where  he  will  repent. 

2.  The  second  thread  is  the  love  of  Florizel, 
son  of  Polixenes,  and  of  Perdita,  the  supposed 
daughter  of  an  old  shepherd  who  is  the  chief  fig- 
ure here,  but  she  is  in  reality  the  daughter  of 
Leontes.  The  exposed  infant  has  grown  up  and 
belongs  to  this  world,  for  Sicilia  has  cast  hero£F. 
She  has  inherited  the  chief  trait  in  the  character 
of  her  mother  —  devotion  to  Family.  Moreover 
we  may  see  in  her  conduct,  flashes  of  the  su- 
preme maternal  characteristic  —  long-suffering; 
she  is  always  the  possibility  of  an  Hermione. 
She  would  be  able  to  endure  to  the  last,  were  the 
call  made  upon  her;  whenever  the  flint  of  trial 
strikes  upon  her  simple  girl-life,  sparkles  of  cour- 
age fill  the  air,  illumining  her  character.  Bat 
she  is  her  mother  as  a  young  maiden  ;  the  rela- 
tion, therefore,  in  which  she  appears  will  not  bo 
that  of  wife,  but  of  lover.  With  the  quiet 
strength  and  deep  ethical  feeling  of  Hermione, 
she  combines  all  the  warmth  and  simplicity  of 
youthful  love.  In  her  modesty  she  thinks  her- 
self unworthy  of  Florizel,  and  has  a  presentiment 
of  the  collision  which  will  interfere  with  their 
union.  She  distributes  flowers  to  the  company  — 
the  most  beautiful  emblem  of  virgin  purity ;  they 
are  also  her  language.  Only  the  natural  bloom 
she  will  have ;  no  flower  artificially  streaked  will 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  her  garden ;    no  decep- 
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tioiiy  no  artifice,  is  her  meaning,  and  such  is  also 
her  character.  The  abstract  retisoiiing  of  Polix- 
enes  on  nature  she  does  not  understand,  though 
she  assents;  she  is  herself  the  simple  flower,  uii-» 
conscious  of  its  own  beauty. 

Florizelj  jvUo.  had  ^accidental ly..met-iiezL_  when 
^  was  engaged  in.the  chase,  has  the  same  intens^ 
ity  and  devotion ;  the  King's  son  descends  to  a 
rural  maiden.  He  acknowledges  love  to  be  the 
highest  and  strongest  principle ;  it  has  even  sub- 
dued the  gods.  His  conduct  is  in  accord  with 
his  declaration;  ho  is  ready Jbo  sacrifice  all  to  his 
affection.  This  pair  must  be  logically  connected 
with  the  first  part.  In  Sicilia  the  Family  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  act  of  the  King,  who  has 
condemned  to  death  Hermione,  his  wife,  though 
the  deepest  principle  of  her  nature  was  domestic 
fidelity  and  devotion.  Here,  now,  the  Family  in 
general,  and  that  of  Leontes  in  particular,  must 
be  built  up  anew  through  the  child  of  Hermione 
and  the  heiress  of  her  character.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  that  in  this  pastoral  realm,  as  the  me- 
diatorial world,  there  should  be  a  restoration  of 
the  Family  destroyed  by  Leontes.  This  thread 
has  a  highly  poetical  coloring,  as  distinguished 
from  the  vulgar,  prosaic  style  of  the  rude  shep- 
herds. Still,  the  love  is  idyllic;  Perdita  is  a 
shepherdess,  and  is  thus  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  two  main  groups. 

3.  The  third  thread  shows  the  doings  of  Polix- 
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enes  and  Camillo.  Both  were  driven  off  by  the 
wrong  of  Leontes  ;  both  have  evidently  found  in 
Bohemia  what  they  did  not  obtain  in  Siciiia. 
Polixenes,  it  is  true,  was  king  of  this  country  be- 
fore he  visited  the  court  of  Leontes ;  he  accord- 
ingly, only  returned  to  his  own  kingdom.  It  is, 
therefore,  slightly  different  from  the  purely  pas- 
toral realm,  such  as  we  see  in  As  You  Like  Itj 
for  it  has  a  monarch,  though  its  institutions  and 
its  court  do  not  appear.  Camillo  has  made  him- 
self indispensable  to  the  ruler;  again  we  behold 
in  him  the  faithful  minister — having  been  com- 
pelled to  flee  for  his  honest  service,  he  has  found 
it  possible  here.  But  he  longs  to  return,  and  lay 
his  bones  in  his  native  land  ;  he  has,  moreover, 
heard  of  the  repentance  of  Leontes,  and  the  deep 
desire  of  the  latter  for  reconciliation  and  for- 
<]Civeness.  It  is  manifest  that  the  strono^est  wish 
of  Camillo's  heart  is  to  be  restored  to  his  coun- 
try, especially  since  that  which  separated  him 
from  it  has  been  wholly  removed.  He  is  the 
great  manager —  he  will  find  some  means  of  ac- 
complishing his  end.  It  must  be  observed  that 
he  expressly  declares  that  the  repentance  of  the 
King  of  Sicilia  is  what  motives  his  return. 

Both  Camillo  and  Polixenes  have  heard  of  the 
strange  love  of  Prince  Florizel,  who  has  of  late 
quite  abandoned  the  court,  and  is  seldom  absent 
from  the  house  of  a  lowly  shepherd,  the  fame  of 
whose  daughter  has  also  reached  theu*  ears.     The 
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father  is  naturally  anxious;  his  plan  is  laid: 
Camillo  and  himself ,  disguised  in  a  strange  garb, 
are  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  shepherd  and  take 
observations.  Here  we  have  the  comic  disguise 
so  often  used  by  Shakespeare  in  various  forms ;  it 
is  the  element  of  intrigue  which  he  commonly  em- 
ploys in  the  more  refined  and  courtly  part  of  the 
dialogue.  Camillo  and  P6lixenes  carry  out  their 
scheme;  they  converse  with  the  maiden  and  are 
charmed  with  her  pretty  ways ;  they  talk  with 
the  old  shepherd,  who  tells  them  concerning  the 
love  of  the  pair.  Finally,  Florizel  himself  is  ex- 
amined by  the  disguised  f ather,  and  declares  in 
the  most  absolute  manner  his  passion  for  the  fair 
shepherdess;  he  protests  that  all, even  the  great- 
est empire  of  the  world,  would  be  naught  without 
her  love.  Now  comes  the  conflict;  the  father 
asks  his  son:  *'Does  your  father  know  of  your 
choice?"  The  Prince  says:  **No;  nor  shall 
not.''  At  this  point  th_e  knot  is  untied  —  the  pa- 
rent throws  off  his  disguise  ;  in  his  ._ki.ngly .wrath 
he  condemns  the  old  ^shepherd  _and.  the.  jnaiden^; 
he  threatens  to  bar  his  son  from  succession  to 
the  throne  if  he  does  not  at  once  return  to  court. 
Thus  the  pastoral  ^yorld  is  destroyed  by.the  harsh 
judgment  of  the  monarch ;  the  aged  shepherd  la- 
ments his  wretched  fate ;  Perdita  weeps,  and  tells 
Florizel  to  follow  the  command  of  his  father.  It 
is  plain  that  she  can  endure,  she  is  the  true  child 
of   Hermione;    she    bids  her  high   lover,   **  of 
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your  own  state  take  care;"  she  will  return  to  her 
condition,  **  1*11  queen  it  no  inch  farther,  but 
milk  my  ewes  and  weep/'  But  the  Prince  has 
before  emphatically  stated  his  principle  —  every- 
thing, even  the  kingly  dignity,  is  subordinate  to 
love.  He,  therefore,  determines  at  once  to  flee 
with  Perdita  — but  whither?  Now  comes  Camillo, 
who  is  himself  anxious  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  and  he  at  once  suggests  Sicilia.  The 
whole  matter  is  easily  arranged ;  a  little  decep- 
tion, indeed,  is  practiced  upon  Polixeues,  but  a 
mediator  cannot  be  a  severe  moralist,  and  Camillo 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Scruples  must  be 
passed  over,  to  some  extent,  in  all  reconciliation 
and  mediation  ;  rigid  obstinacy,  even  to  principle, 
is  not  going  to  produce  harmony. 

The  lovers  hasten  to  a  ship  conveniently  at 
hand  and  take  passage  for  Sicilia.  {n  that  coun- 
try the  Family  is  now  possible,  since  Leontes  has 
repented  of  his  wrong  against  it,  while  Polixenes, 
in  his  turn,  has  here  assailed  its  existence.  Ca- 
millo will  follow  them  in  company  with  Polixenes, 
who  is  seeking  to  bring  back  his  son.  Even  the 
two  shepherds,  together  with  the  rogue  Auto- 
lycus  —  who,  true  to  his  negative  character,  has 
brought  about  this  departure  —  are  carried  away 
in  the  ship  to  Sicilia.  Thus  the  pastoral  world 
is  quite  depopulated,  and  now  disappears;  the 
same  contradiction,  essentially, _has  overwhelmed 
Bohemia  which  fprmerly^destroyed  JSicilia.    Bo- 
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hernia,  however ,  has  now  performed  its  fanction — 
that  of  mediating  a  restoration  to  Sicilia  of  all 
those  who  had  been  driven  away;  it  is  the  exter- 
nal instrumentality  of  the  Return.  But  the  in- 
ternal movement  is  that,  as  it  was  called  into 
existence  by  the  guilt  of  Leontes,  so  it  must  nec- 
essarily cease  with  his  repentance.  Pastoral  life 
is  at  best  a  transitional  stage  of  society ;  it  must 
pass  into  a  higher  principle. 

This  second  movement  has  quite  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  Shakespearian  comedy.  It  has  the 
low  group  of  characters  speaking  in  prose,  and  it 
has  the  genteel  group  speaking  in  verse.  It  has 
also  a  double  comic  disguise  —  that  of  Autolycus 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Polixenes  on  the 
other.  As  the  first  part  is  weighed  down  with  a 
tragic  severity,  so  the  second  part  moves  with  a 
frolicsome  lightness.  This  change  has  been  fre- 
quently condemned  or  misunderstood.  It  has 
been  said  that  it  divided  the  play  into  two  discon- 
nected and  irreconcilable  portions.  But  a  true 
insight  will  reveal  the  intimate  logical  relation  of 
the  two  parts — that  the  second  movement  is  di- 
rectly derived  from  the  first.  Besides  Shake- 
speare has  certainly  as  great  transitions  in  other 
dramas.  In  Midsuvimer  NighCs  Dream  we  at 
once  pass  from  the  real  world  into  the  fairy 
realm,  and  in  As  You  Like  It  there  is  a  sudden 
leap  into  comic  pastoral  existence  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  present  play.     The  same  is  the  case 
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with  the  entire  ideal  class  of  mediated  dramas. 
The  only  means  of  solving  these  difficulties  is  to 
have  recourse  to  the  logical  movement  of  the 
thought  which  creates  the  work. 

III. 

The  third  and  last  movement  is  now  prepared 
for,  whose  theme  will  be  the  EeturUy  which,  as 
before  stated,  was  involved  in  the  repentance  of 
Leontes.  We  are  at  once  transported  back  to 
Sicilia,  and  there  find  the  same  personages  whom 
we  left  sixteen  years  before.  The  King  is  still 
in  deep  contrition  for  his  former  conduct;  the 
character  of  the  court  seems  entirely  changed  — 
it  is  like  a  house  of  mourning;  on  all  sides  we 
behold  the  world  of  penitence  and  sorrow.  One 
of  the  courtiers  thinks  the  wrongs  done  by  Le- 
ontes have  been  sufficiently  atoned  for,  and  is  urg- 
ing him  to  take  a  wife  for  reasons  of  State. 
Paulina  opposes  and  extorts  a  promise  from  the 
King  never  to  marry  without  her  consent.  Here 
begins  the  little  intrigue  of  this  part,  which  will 
be  solved  by  the  reappearance  of  Hermione. 
The  King's  devotion  to  his  wife,  supposed  by 
him  to  bedead,  as  3vell  as  Jthe^f  ullness  and  sin- 
cerity  of  his^xepentanee  »_are_seen_ixLjB very _act 
and  word.  The  widower's  conflict  between  duty 
to  the  living  and  affection  for  the  dead  has  arisen; 
the  latter  is  shown  to  be  the  more  powerful.    We 
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are  thus  forced  to  conclude  that  Leontea  has 
mode  his  wicked  deeds  undone  to  the  extent  of 
his  power,  and  has  completely  remoulded  his 
character. 

"While  they  are  all  still  conversing,  news  is 
brought  of  a  strange  arrival,  and  shortly  afterwards 
a  son  of  Polixenes  with  Perdita  appears  before  the 
King.  Here  again  the  penitential  sorrow  of 
Leontes  breaks  forth ;  he  is  full  of  confession  for 
the  wrong  done  by  him  to  the  Prince's  father  and 
to  his  own  children.  But  upon  this  fair  scene  a 
thunderbolt  suddenly  falls;  a  messenger  rushes 
in,  announcing  that  the  pair  are  runaways,  and 
that  Polixenes  has  arrived  in  pursuit  of  them. 
That  is,  tlie.  conflict  of  the  pastoral  world  is 
transferred  to  Sicilia,  where  alone  it  can  be  re- 
conciled. The  lovers  beseech  the  King  to  inter- 
cede for  them  and  to  maintain  the  right  of  the 
Family,  which  of  course  he  must  now  do,  since 
he  has  repented  of  his  own  sins  against  the 
Family.  Leontes  has  thus  changed  from  being 
the  cause  of  conflict  and  guilt  to  being  their 
mediator,  a  trait  which  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  his  repentance.  He  is  the  more  ready 
to  act  on  account  of  a  strange  instinctive  affection 
for  the  maiden,  who  has  recalled  to  his  mind  the 
image  of  Hermione. 

The  scene  of  recognition  and  forgiveness  fol- 
lows,  which, _however^  is  not  brought  jipon  the 
stage,  butjs,jiarrated.by-eye-witnes9es^  in  order 
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that  the  reappearance  of  the  Queen  may  form  the 
climax  of  the  drama.  Before  the  King  come 
Poh'xenes  and  Camillo,  with  whom  there  is  at 
once  reconciliation.  The  friend  and  the  honest 
servant  are  restored,  from  whom  he  parted  com- 
pany in  the  First  Act.  But  also  Perdita  is 
discovered  by  the  most  certain  evidence  to  be  his 
lost  daughter,  who  is  thus  restored  to  him,  to- 
gether with  a  son-in-law  in  place  of  the  deceased 
son,  Mamillius.  But,  to  complete  the  influence 
of  this  realm,  Autolycus,  the  rogue  of  the  pas- 
toral world,  sees  and  confesses  the  mistake  of 
his  former  life  —  repents  and  asks  the  interces- 
sion of  the  two  shepherds,  who  have  been 
rewarded  for  their  humanity  and  honesty,  and 
are  now  in  high  favor  with  the  rulers.  Thus 
even  the  negative  character  of  the  humble  class 
is  transformed  in  this  atmosphere  of  repentance, 
and  both  the  collisions  of  the  pastoral  realm  are 
here  harmonized.  This  last  Act  is,  indeed,  the 
penitential  world,  full  of  heart's  sorrow,  and  the 
relief  which  comes  of  heart's  sorrow. 

But  the  final  and  supreme  restoration  is  yet  to 
be  accomplished.  The  entire  company,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  Perdita,  who  longs  to  behold 
her  mother,  go  to  see  the  statue  of  Hermione  in 
possessionof  Paulina,  the  fame  of  which  has  been 
artfully  noised  abroad.  The  theatrical  effects 
and  beautiful  motives  of  this  scene  need  not  be 
given  ia  detail ;  the  statue  moves,  descends,  and 
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embraces  Leontes  —  it  is  his  living  wife.  Her- 
mione.  Her  existence  has  been  prolonged  only 
in  hope  of  the  return  of  her  daughter,  though  her 
son  was  dead  and  her  husband  alienated.  That 
hope  is  now  fulfilled  in  Perdita,  who  kneels  and 
receives  her  mother's  blessing.  Thus  the  original 
separation  between  husband  and  wife,  which 
caused  the  play,  has  been  overcome  —  the  action 
is  ended.  If  we  turn  back  to  the  first  move- 
ment, we  find  that  every  principle  there  violated 
has  been  made  good  —  Personal  Relation,  the 
Family,  the  State,  and  also  Religion,  which  has 
been  satisfied  by  Repentance.  Two  persons, 
however,  do  not  return  —  Prince  Mamillius  — 
whose  loss  is,  partly  at  least,  compensated  by  the 
gain  of  a  son-in-law — and  Antigonus,  the  husband 
of  Paulina.  But  she,  too,  obtains  her  reward  in 
a  new  husband,  one  whom  we  may  suppose  to  be 
more  congenial  to  her  nature  than  Antigonus. 
Camillo,  at  the  request  of  the  King,  is  united  to 
her ;  the  male  and  the  female  mediatorial  char- 
acters, both  royal  and  subordinate,  belong 
together.  ^ 

If  we  now  bring  before  the  mind  the  various 
elements  of  the  drama,  we  observe  that  there  is 
first  portrayed  the  civilized  State  in  which  a 
disruption  takes  place,  being  produced  by  the 
guilt  of  its  King.  This  guilt  causes  a  flight  to  a 
primitive  condition  —  to  a  pastoral  world  —  which, 
in  its  tUTO}  develops  contradictions  which  bring 
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about  its  dissolution.  But  the  monarch  repents 
of  his  guilt  which  called  forth  the  disruption ;  he 
undoes  his  deed  without,  and  reconstructs  his 
character  within.  From  this  fact  results  the  third 
part  or  movement,  whose  theme  is  the  restoration 
of  the  separated  members,  and  the  consequent 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  two  previous  spheres 
which  were  in  contradiction.  Wrong  produces 
the  division,  repentance  brings  about  the  recon- 
ciliation, long-suffering  has  called  forth  repent- 
ance. The  pastoral  drama  is  inside  the  social 
drama,  and  helps  to  mediate  the  latter  by  saving 
the  true  heir.  The  realm  of  romance  finds  its 
place  between  the  two  phases  of  real  life. 

Thus  we  must  say  that  Perdita,  Camillo,  Polix- 
enes,  even  the  son  are  restored  by  this  salutary 
realm  of  Bohemia.  Yet  Sicilia  is  also  a  land  of 
spiritual  restoration :  an  internal  process  takes  place 
in  it,  corresponding  to  the  external  return  from 
Bohemia,  whereby  each  side  is  prepared  through 
its  own  special  training  for  the  other ;  when  they 
come  together,  the  individual  life  and  the  institu- 
tional order  are  in  complete  harmony.  In  his 
lighter  comedies,  the  Poet  shows  us  the  school  of 
folly,  weakness,  caprice,  particularly  the  caprice 
of  love ;  but  here  it  is  the  deeper  and  darker  dis- 
cipline of  guilt  and  repentance,  underlaid  with 
the  mediatorial  long-suffering  of  the  innocent 
woman. 

This  whole  drama  is  a  strong  glance  sent  into 
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the  heart  of  that  fact  which  perpetually  meets  as 
in  human  life  and  in  the  world's  history:  the 
good  have  to  suffer  for  the  bad,  and  thereby 
bring  them  back  from  their  evil  career,  indeed 
from  their  self-destruction.  Therein,  however, 
the  good  have  their  reward,  namely,  goodness ; 
for  unless  they  did  so,  they  would  not  be  good. 
The  innocent  soul,  writhing  in  unmerited  suffer- 
ing, will  cry  out:  Why  is  this  trial  sent  upon 
me  guiltless?  Possibly,  too,  it  seems  to  conie 
through  the  guilty  who  succeed  in  their  wrong, 
and  then  escape.  Nay,  nay;  in  the  entire  sweep 
of  Time  they  will  not  succeed  and  escape.  Still 
there  are  clearly  two  Purgatories,  one  for  the 
guilty,  and  one  for  the  guiltless;  the  latter  is  to 
develop  and  bring  into  active  life  the  germ,  hid- 
den and  untried ;  it  is  the  providential  test  of 
this  human  material  to  show  whether  it  be  fit  to 
be  put  into  the  divine  temple.  Hermione  is  one 
who  has  stood  the  test;  she  has  the  spirit  which 
can  wait  and  endure,  till  the  supreme  Orderer 
comes  to  her  aid  and  supplements  her  patience 
with  His  power. 

This  play  has  been  connected,  especially  by 
Mr.  Furnivall,  with  the  experience  of  Shake- 
speare's later  life.  His  return  to  Stratford 
after  the  long  absence  in  London,  his  recon- 
ciliation with  his  wife,  his  repentance  and  her 
forgiveness  may  possibly  be  reflected  in  the  parts 
of  Leontes  and  Hermione.     Moreover  a  bond  of 
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renewed  love  may  be  fouad  in  the  Poet's  daugh- 
ter, the  Perdita  of  Stratford.  Also,  there  is  a 
fresh  delight  in  country  life  and  rural  customs  — 
the  sheep-shearing,  the  gardening,  the  flowers, 
the  natural  scenery.  Nobody  pretends  to  find  an 
exact  parallel  between  the  drama  and  the  events 
of  Shakespeare's  life ;  but  unquestionably  he 
writes  and  must  write  from  his  own  experience  ;  as 
Goethe  says,  the  Poet  has  to  give  poetic  form  to 
the  world  of  reality.  These  personal  matters  can- 
not be  told  directly;  a  story  must  be  found  into 
which  they  arc  woven ;  that  story  had  lain  dor- 
mant many  years  in  the  Poet's  mind  ;  of  a  sud- 
den it  began  to  sprout  and  bloom,  and  bear 
fruit  in  this  drama. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Shakespeare  de. 
rived  his  materials  from  a  cotemporary  novel  by 
Robert  Greene,  called  Pandosto^  The  Triumph 
of  TVme,  first  published  in  1688.  It  went  through 
many  editions  and  must  have  been  familiar  to 
Shakespeare's  audience.  It  probably  was  known 
to  the  Poet  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  quite 
the  whole  period  of  his  literary  career,  before 
he  put  his  hand  to  dramatizing  it,  before  he  was 
really  ready  to  employ  it  aright.  In  that  time 
the  novel  underwent  the  grand  transformation 
which  we  see  in  the  drama,  and  which  reflects 
great  changes  in  the  Poet's  own  soul.  It  is  called 
by  Greene  himself  the  Triumph  of  Time,  by 
which  he  means  that  through  *<  sinister  fortune 
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Truth  may  be  concealed,  yet  by  Time  in  spite  of 
fortune  it  is  most  manifestly  revealed.'*  Thus 
to  Greene's  mind  Time  was  shown  in  the  novel 
correcting  accident  through  accident.  But  Shake- 
speare will  take  the  story  and  fill  it  with  an  inner 
mediation;  long-suffering  will  vindicate  inno- 
cence, repentance  will  undo  wrong.  Thus  the 
novel  becomes  a  true  triumph  of  Time,  and  is 
transfigured  into  a  spiritual  history. 

How  does  he  do  it?  Let  us  follow  the  pro- 
cess and  see.  The  central  fact  is  that  Shakespeare 
turns  Greene's  novel,  which  is  tragic,  into  a  com- 
edy or  mediated  drama.  Both  Hermione  (Bel- 
laria)  and  Leontes  (Pandosto)  perish  in  the 
novel ;  the  world  of  mediation  is  essentially  un- 
known to  Greene.  The  wife  breaks  down  under 
her  trials,  when  her  boy  Garinter  (Mamiliius) 
dies;  she  has  not  sufferance,  which  saves  herself , 
her  husband,  her  world.  Still,  the  novelist 
dwells  upon  her  purity,  nay,  he  speaks  of  her 
patience,  but  it  bears  no  fruit  in  his  work,  it  is 
not  the  triumphant  patience  of  the  Poet.  In  like 
manner  Leontes  shows  repentance  in  Greene's 
book,  but  it  is  not  that  complete  undoing  of  guilt' 
which  bridges  the  great  chasm  and  brings  resto- 
ration of  wife,  child,  and  world.  Through  these 
two  ideas  —  the  repentance  of  the  husband  and 
the  long-suffering  of  the  wife — the  whole  play 
is  changed  into  a  purgatorial  discipline,  with  the 
outlook  of  salvation ;  the  two  characters  are  me- 
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diated  and  brought  back  even  into  their  secular 
existence. 

Another  inference  may  be  drawn  at  this  point: 
Shakespeare  must  have  made  this  change  inten- 
tionally. He  had  known  the  novel  many  years 
doubtless,  and  had  clearly  seen  what  it  lacked 
for  his  purpose.  He  had  to  alter  and  reject 
what  lay  before  him;  that  certainly  demands  a 
conscious  procedure.  He  puts  an  idea  into  the 
novel  which  it  has  not  previously  had,  and  makes 
out  of  that  his  drama ;  such  an  act  requires  that 
he  knows  what  he  is  doing.  He  is  not  wholly 
the  child  of  instinct  then  ;  he  makes  distinctions 
which  reveal  him  as  the  self-conscious  artist.  A 
comparison  of  his  completed  drama  with  its 
sources  gives  us  a  peep  into  his  mind,  which  we 
see  working  by  a  plan  and  an  idea. 

In  general,  the  novel  suggests  structure,  inci- 
dent and  personages.  It  has,  in  the  first  place, 
the  three  structural  movements  —  the  Separation 
through  Wrong,  the  Idyllic  Realm,  the  Return. 
Yet  Bohemia  and  Sicilia  are  inverted  ;  the  novel- 
ist makes  the  former  the  civilized,  and  the  latter 
the  pastoral  land.  This  change  too  was  dictated 
by  judgment.  Bohemia  is  still  used  as  a  sort  of 
type  for  what  is  romantic,  fantastic,  free  of  civil- 
ized restraints ;  it  is  a  Gypsy  World  full  of  fa- 
ble, wonder  and  adventure.  Sicilia  belongs  far 
more  in  the  stream  of  civilization ;  it  is  also  his- 
torically connected  with  the  Delphic  oracle  and 
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furnishes  the  Greek  setting  for  the  drama.  Here 
again,  the  Poet  consciously  made  a  change,  and  we 
have  to  seek  the  reason.  In  Greene,  moreover, 
this  structural  division  seems  to  fall  quite  asunder ; 
Shakespeare  has  jointed  the  three  movements, 
and  has,  doubtless,  fully  overcome  the  difficulty, 
though  it  be  still  hard  for  some  people  to  pass 
the  chasm  between  the  Real  and  the  Idyllic 
Worlds  (Third  to  Fourth  Act). 

In  the  second  place  the  incidents  are  pretty 
much  the  same  in  novel  and  drama,  though  these 
incidents  too  are  transformed  and  speak  a  new 
speech.  Still,  very  important  matters  are  intro- 
duced by  the  Poet — especially  those  connected 
with  the  changed  destinies  of  Hermione  and  Le- 
ontes,  who,  we  must  recollect,  perish  in  the 
novel ,  but  are  saved  in  the  drama. 

In  the  third  place,  the  main  characters  are  sug- 
gested in  the  novel,  but  their  names  are  wholly 
changed.  This,,  too,  is  with  design;  they  are 
not  the  same,  but  are  filled  with  new  life,  and 
transferred  into  a  new  world.  Shakespeare  was 
aware  of  what  he  had  done,  though  others  might 
accuse  him  of  literary  theft.  If  Robert  Greene 
had  been  living  when  this  drama  was  played,  he 
would  probably  again  have  complained  that  the 
upstart  was  **  beautified  with  our  feathers." 
Several  important  characters  were  added  by  the 
Poet — Paulina,   Antigonus,   Autolycus.     In    all 
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these  matters  we  mark  the  wonderful  transfor- 
mation which  is  described  by  Ariel: 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 

Though  the  novel  is  the  direct  source,  this 
drama  has  its  roots  far  back  in  the  ages,  whose 
mythical  treasures  it  bears  in  its  bosom.  We 
have  noticed  the  classic  setting  in  locality  and 
names,  but  in  spirit  it  is  romantic.  The  phiy  is 
manifestly  a  child  of  Eenascence,  but  not  now  in 
revolt  against  Christendom,  but  in  a  return  to- 
ward the  same ;  the  new  Hellenism  is  again 
Christianized  in  its  greatest  poet.  Moreover,  it 
is  polymythical ;  we  behold  a  Greek  story  trans- 
formed into  a  Gothic  fairy-tale,  with  features  of 
both  strangely  remaining ;  there  breathes  through 
it  the  pastoral  fragrance  of  Southern  poetry,  with 
an  Italian  intrigue  of  love  and  disguise;  then 
there  is  the  hearty  English  comedy  of  humble 
life.  All  mythologies  have  rendered  up  their 
spoils  to  the  true  singer,  to  whom  they  belong  by 
divine  right,  inasmuch  as  they,  otherwise  refrac- 
tory, find  their  harmonious  place  in  his  song. 
Greek,  Gothic,  Italian,  English  story  is  transfused 
into  one  world-embracing  myth,  which  again 
images  in  a  new  form  the  mightiest  fact  of  an 
epoch. 
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The  present  drama  is  usually  called  a  tragedy, 
and  is  printed  under  this  head  in  the  First  Folio. 
But  the  prevalent  spirit  of  it  is   mediatorial, 
though  two   of  its  characters  perish.     It  is  as 
much  of  a  comedy  as  Winter^s  Tale,  in  which 
also  two  characters  perish.     It  belongs  to  Shake- 
speare's latest  period,  which  is  that  of  repentance 
and  reconciliation,  and  in  which  he,  a  child  of 
the  Renascence,  shows  a  strong  reaction  against 
its  paganism  toward  the  Christian  view  of  the 
world.     Yet,  the  poetic  dress  is  heathen  and  sec- 
ular, rather  than  religious.     In  fact,  the  very- 
movement  of  these  later  dramas  is  the  movement 
of  the  Renascence.     The  miserable  condition  of 
the  political   and  ecclesiastical  world,   with   its 
wrong,  tyranny,  poisoning  and  assassination,  es- 
pecially in  Italy,  helped  to  bring  about  the  flight 
to  an  ideal,  poetic  existence  in  pagan  culture  and 
freedom,  which  had  already  portrayed  idyllic  life 
and  the  Golden  Age.     This,  however,  was  unreal 
and  could  not  last ;  there  was  a  return  to  and  rec- 
onciliation with  Christendom,  the  spiritual  nature 
of  which  had  been  purified  and  deepened  by  its 
(506) 
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trial.  Thus  the  RenasceDce  has  in  it  essentially 
the  threefold  movement — the  Breach,  the  Flight, 
the  Return;  this  ^spiritual  movement  of  the  Age 
is  also  in  the  Poet's  life  and  in  his  dramas,  reach- 
ing the  fullest  fruitage  in  his  final  epoch. 

This  play  has  another  characteristic,  which  is 
seen  most  fully  in  his  last  period,  the  tendency  to 
the  spectacular.  We  notice  the  same  develop- 
ment in  Goethe,  whose  latest  work  tends  more 
to  spectacular  fullness  and  breadth  than  to  dra- 
matic concentration  and  intensity.  Yet  in  both 
poets  the  spectacle  is  not  a  mere  empty  show 
bedazzling  the  senses,  and  appealing  to  vague 
wonder,  but  it  has  an  inner  subtle  thought  which 
lies  under  rather  than  in  the  superficial  appear- 
ance. In  fact,  both  poets,  in  what  may  be 
regarded  as  their  last  productions  —  in  Tempest 
and  in  the  Second  Part  of  Faust  —  unfold  this 
spectacular  element  to  its  iJltimate  point  of  com- 
pleteness, filling  it  with  an  inner  meaning  which 
places  both  these  dramas  in  the  sphere  of  con- 
scious symbolism. 

As  regards  the  materials  of  this  play,  Shake- 
speare has  woven  three,  if  not  four  different  kinds 
together.  Again ,  we  should  note  his  poly  mythical 
procedure ;  not  one  legend  or  fact  of  one  age  or 
nation,  but  several  legends  or  facts  of  several 
nations  he  unites  into  his  work.  Ancient  Some 
and  ancient  Britain,  modern  Italy  and  modern 
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England  stand  side  bj  side,  at  last  representing 
one  great  fact  in  the  World's  History. 

The  first  kind  of  material  is  the  historical,  tell- 
ing of  the  conflict  between  ancient  Rome  and  an- 
cient Britain;  hints  for  which  the  Poet  drew  from 
his  much-used  chronicler  Holinshed.  Cymbeline 
is  said  to  have  become  Kins;  of  Britain  in  33 
B.  C. ;  he  had  two  sons,  Guiderius  and  Arviragus, 
whose  names  are  given  by  Holinshed,  but  the 
Poet  and  not  the  Chronicler  tells  their  stran^re 
story.  Augustus  Ciesar  and  Cymbeline,  the  civ- 
ilized and  the  barbarous  world,  form  the  back- 
ground of  conflict. 

The  second  kind  of  material  is  not  historical, 
but  novelistic ;  its  scene  is  transferred  from  an- 
cient Eome  to  modern  Home,  where  the  tale  of 
the  bet  is  located.  Its  chief  incidents  are  found 
in  Boccaccio,  but  the  subject  was  a  popular  one, 
and  can  be  traced  far  back  in  the  literature  of 
medieval  Europe,  especially  in  French  sources. 
In  fact,  the  suggestion  of  it  is  almost  as  old  as 
Rome  itself,  and  mounts  up  to  the  time  of  Tar- 
quin,  when,  at  the  siege  of  Ardea,  the  Roman 
nobles  laid  a  wager  on  the  worth  of  their  wives, 
and  gave  the  palm  to  the  chaste  Lucrece.  That 
story  has  in  it  the  bet  and  the  ravisher,  and  is 
tragic  ;  it  is  also  inwoven  with  important  political 
consequences,  like  the  present  story.  We  should 
note,  too,  that  the  tale  of   Lucrece  fascinated 
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the  Poet  in  his  younger  days,  to  the  extent  of 
bringing  him  to  write  a  poem  upon  this  theme. 
.But  the  ancient  Lucrece  perishes,  while  the  mod- 
ern one  not  only  mediates  herself,  but  also  her 
assailant. 

The  third  kind  of  material  is  the  story  of  the 
stealing  of  the  babes,  who  are  princes.  This  ele- 
ment is  not  like  that  of'  the  novel  or  of  history; 
it  touches  the  fairy-tale,  and  we  think  of  Gothic 
Mythology.  It  is  said  that  no  source  has  been 
discovered  for  this  portion  of  the  drama;  but 
the  Poet  had  only  to  draw  upon  his  own  store  of 
tradition  heard  at  the  fireside.  The  stealing  of 
infant  princes  is  not  an  uncommon  incident  in  the 
fairy  world  ;  in  it,  too,  we  are  often  brought  to 
the  forest,  and  to  the  mountain,  the  primitive 
wonderland  of  Teutonic  folk-lore  (see  Grimm's 
Tales,  passim).  The  theft  of  the  royal  babes  and 
the  flight  to  the  primeval  forest,  reach  down  to 
the  first  sources  of  all  literature  of  the  North, 
probably  of  the  human  race. 

The  three  material  elements  of  the  play,  there- 
fore, reflect  man  in  three  supreme  relations.  The 
historic  part  suggests  a  great  political  conflict  in' 
the  world's  movement;  the  part  of  the  Novel 
portrays  the  social  and  domestic  conflict  of  an 
advanced  stage  of  society ;  the  Marvelous  Tale 
shows  man  in  the  twilight  of  his  primitive  exist- 
ence, and  his  first  struggles  in  getting  out  of  that 
border-land  of  mystery.    A  picture  of  all  civili^^ 
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ation  in  three  phases  we  may  see  dashed  off  here 
in  rapid  yet  truthful  outline. 

To  these  three  elements  we  may  add  a  fourth, 
the  English  humor  in  the  comic  scenes,  particu- 
larly in  those  connected  with  Cloten,  the  noble 
moon-(;alf  in  the  plot,  taking  the  place  commonly 
given  to  the  clown.  Yet  all  the  play  is  at  bottom 
English,  into  which  the  foreign  elements  have 
been  transfused  with  a  thorough  poetic  harmony. 

The  relation  in  which  this  play  stands  to  Win- 
ter's Tale  is  very  intimate,  and  it  is  evident 
that  both  were  constructed  after  one  pattern. 
There  is  the  same  disregard  of  external  proba- 
bility, the  same  mingling  of  Pagan  and  Chris- 
tian customs,  the  same  defiance  of  the  facts  of 
History  and  Chronology.  The  main  pathos  in 
each  play  belongs  to  female  characters,  and  is 
the  same,  namely,  devotion  of  the  wife  to  the 
Family  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 
Yet  the  surroundings  and  incidents  are  quite 
different:  Hermione  is  mother  as  well  as  wife, 
Imogen  is  the  young  bride.  The  difficulties  of 
the  former  come  from  the  husband  alone;  the 
difficulties  of  the  latter  come  at  first  from  her 
parents,  and  then  from  her  husband.  The  struc- 
ture of  the  two  works  is  also  similar:  Both  are 
mediated  dramas,  in  which  a  tragic  collision 
finds  reconciliation ;  the  earnest  theme  is  brought 
to  a  happy  conclusion,  and,  hence,  they  cannot 
be  classed  under  pure  Tragedy,  or  pure  Comedy. 
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There  is  also  introduced  an  idyllic  realm,  in 
distinction  from  the  court  and  civilized  society, 
which  is  the  chief  instrumentality  in  restoring 
the  injured  and  overcoming  the  wrong  of  the 
State.  Repentance,  too,  is  made  the  spiritual 
ground  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  offenders, 
though  it  has  not  quite  so  lengthened  a  develop- 
ment in  Cijmbeline  as  in  Winter's  Tale.  The 
resemblance  in  thought  and  structure  is,  there- 
fore, very  decided ;  still,  the  setting  of  each 
play,  the  incidents  and  characters,  are  altogether 
different.  The  two  plays  are  very  near  each 
other  in  time ;  no  body  can  tell  which  comes  first 
in  the  order  of  the  Poet's  works. 

The  entire  action,  as  usual,  will  be  divided  into 
three  parts  or  movements.  The  first  movement 
portrays  the  world  of  conflict  and  disruption, 
which  has  its  center  at  the  court  of  Cymbeline. 
Family  and  State  are  in  a  condition  of  strife  and 
wrong;  the  union  of  Posthumus  and  Imogen, 
representing  the  Family,  has  to  endure  a  double 
collision  —  from  within  and  from  without ;  Brit- 
ain, representing  the  State,  is  involved  in  a  war 
with  a  foreign  power.  This  movement,  there- 
fore, exhibits  struggle  and  contradiction  on  all 
sides ;  because  of  such  a  condition  of  things  there 
will  necessarily  result  a  flight  from  the  world  of 
institutions  to  a  primitive  life.  Hence,  we  pass 
to  the  second  movement,  which  is  the  Idyllic 
Realm  —  the  land  of  peace  and  harmony,  in- 
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habited  by  hunters,  and  far  removed  from  the 
conflicts  of  the  time.  But  this  narrow  existence 
will  disintegrate  from  within,  and  will  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  conflict  from  without.  The  third 
movement,  therefore,  is  the  Restoration,  in- 
volving the  repentance  of  those  who  are  guilty, 
the  return  of  those  who  have  been  wrongfully 
banished  —  in  general,  the  harmony  of  all  col- 
lisions of  Family  and  State. 

I. 

The  first  movement  will  unfold  the  threads 
giving  the  domestic  and  the  political  conflict. 
Britain  has  passed  into  a  period  of  discord  and 
struggle  in  its  two  great  institutions  —  Family 
and  State,  showing  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
social  organism,  which  has  to  be  subjected  to  a 
restorative  process. 

1.  The  preliminary  fact  of  the  action  is  the 
love  and  marriage  of  Posthumus  and  Imogen. 
It  is  in  the  highest  degree  a  rational  union ;  the 
characters  of  husband  and  wife  seem  just  fitted 
for  each  other.  Moral  worth,  strong  emotion, 
intellectual  gifts,  are  all  present.  Posthuncius 
has  been  instructed  in  every  kind  of  knowledge; 
he  is  also  endowed  with  the  fairest  exterior  and 
noblest  manners.  But  that  which  he  lacks  is  a 
long  line  of  high-born  ancestry,  though  his 
father  and  brothers  had  rendered  the  most  in^-. 
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portaot  services  to  their  country  —  in  fact,  his 
entire  family  had  perished,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  its  defense,  and  he  had  been  left  an  orphan. 
This  untitled  origin,  then,  is  the  sole  ground  of 
objection  to  him ;  the  play  emphasizes  the  conflict 
between  birth  and  intelligence.  Imogen,  the 
daughter  of  the  king,  has  chosen  him  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  degraded  and  half-witted  nobleman, 
Cloten,  against  the  will  of  her  father  and  against 
the  plans  of  her  step-mother.  Her  choice,  how- 
ever, meets  with  the  secret,  but  unanimous,  ap- 
proval of  the  courtiers.  Now,  to  break  this 
union  so  true  and  so  deep,  the  most  powerful  in- 
strumentalities are  brought  forward  in  the  course 
of  the  play.  But  particularly  the  wife,  Imogen, 
is  subjected  to  the  sorest  trials,  and  passes 
through  them  in  triumph  —  nothing  can  under- 
mine her  devotion.  Here  we  see  the  inherent 
necessity  for  the  restoration  and  final  union  of 
the  pair,  since  the  Family  reposing  on  so  deep 
and  rational  a  basis  cannot  be  destroyed  without 
violence  both  to  thought  and  to  our  most  sacred 
emotions,  in  fact  without  undermining  the  ethical 
order  of  the  world. 

(a.)  Against  the  marriage  of  Posthumus  and 
Imogen  there  is  a  double  assault,  giving  what 
may  be  named  the  external  and  internal  collisions. 
These  two  phases  manifest  all  the  possible  forms 
of  conflict  with  the  Family.  The  first  phase  will 
exhibit  the  external  collision,  in  which  there  is  an 

83 
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an  attempt  to  destroy  the  union  of  the  married 
pair  by  force  —  by  violent  separation.  Three 
persons  of  consequence  are  engaged  in  the  under- 
taking—  Cymbeline,  the  Queen,  and  Cloten. 
Cymbeline,  the  father  of  Imogen  and  King  of 
the  land,  has  fallen  completely  under  the  influence 
of  his  Queen,  who  is  his  second  wife.  At  her 
instigation  he  has  forbidden  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  Posthumus,  and  is  ready  to  force 
the  pair  asunder.  It  is  a  phase  of  the  Poet's 
frequent  theme  —  the  collision  between  the  will 
of  the  parent  and  the  choice  of  the  child. 
Cymbeline  is  a  weak  King  —  arbitrary,  uxorious, 
mistaking  caprice  for  royal  will.  He  is  largely 
determined  by  his  outer  world  at  the  start  and 
at  the  end;  in  the  one  case  he  is  wicked,  tyran- 
nous, revengeful;  in  the  other  one,  he  is  soft 
and  forgiving,  in  harmony  with  his  environment. 
The  Queen,  however,  is  the  lever  of  the  whole 
action,  and  her  great  object  is,  to  place  her  son 
upon  the  throne.  She  is  the  perfection  of  cun- 
ning and  ambition.  The  easiest  way  of  attaining 
her  end  is  to  marry  her  son,  Cloten,  to  Imogen, 
the  heiress  of  the  realm ;  but  if  this  plan  does  not 
succeed,  she  is  ready  for  the  secret  poisoning  of 
all  obnoxious  individuals.  In  the  use  of  deadly 
drugs  she  has  already  had  some  experience,  and 
she  declares  that  the  King  himself  will  be  put  out 
of  the  way  if  necessary.  Still,  Imogen  under- 
stands her  dissimulation,  and  with  the  greatest 
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firmness  resists  all  attempts  to  break  the  mar- 
riage. The  Queen  is  truly  the  villain  of  the 
play,  and  assails  the  subsisting  ethical  rela- 
tions. 

Cloten,  her  son,  is  the  type  of  the  brutalized 
nobleman,  indulging  in  every  species  of  degrad- 
ing amusement.  He  is  the  designed  contrast  to 
Posthumus  in  all  respects ;  a  rational  union  with 
him  is  impossible — at  least  to  a  woman  of  the 
character  of  Imo*]ren.  Bracr^rart,  overbearing:,  a 
low  gamester,  he  yet  possesses  a  brute  courage  ; 
intellectually  he  is  a  fool.  Still,  ho  as[)ires  to  the 
hand  of  Imogen,  and  presses  his  suit  with  great 
pertinacity,  being  supported  by  both  King  and 
Queen.  The  result  is,  however,  that  he  is  re- 
jected with  firmness,  even  with  insult.  These 
are  the  three  persons  who  assail  the  marriage; 
in  the  very  beginning  of  the  play  Posthumus  has 
to  flee,  being  banished  by  the  King;  Imogen,  the 
wife,  is  left  alone  to  withstand  the  anger  of  her 
father,  the  machinations  of  her  step-mother,  and 
the  rude  courtship  of  Cloten.  This  she  does  in 
the  most  heroic  manner,  aided  and  comforted  by 
a  servant,  Pisanio,  who  is  a  leading  mediatorial 
character  of  the  drama.  His  character  is  devo- 
tion to  the  pair  —  fidelity  under  the  most  trying 
difficulties.  Forced  by  the  stress  of  circum- 
stances, he  will  be  faithless  to  everybody  else  in 
order  to  be  faithful  to  his  master  and  mistress. 
As  he  himself  puts  the  twofoldness  of  his  char- 
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acter:  ^^  Wherein  I  am  false,  I  am  honest;  not 
true,  to  be  true." 

(6.)  With  the  departure  of  Posthumus  the 
separation  is  accom[)lishecl ;  external  force  has 
disrupted  the  members  of  the  Family.  Still, 
they  are  one  in  emotion,  though  far  apart  in 
space.  NoAV  comes  the  internal  collision — the 
bond  of  emotion  which  unites  husband  and  wife 
is  to  be  assailed.  This  assault,  if  successful, 
must  destroy  the  foundation  of  marriage,  which 
is  based  upon  the  fidelity  of  each  party.  Let 
either  man  or  wife  be  brou<rht  to  believe  that  the 
other  is  untrue,  the  emotional  unity  upon  which 
the  Family  reposes  is  destroyed.  The  character 
whose  function  it  is  to  undermine  their  recip- 
rocal love  is  lachimo.  He  is  incited  to  his  act  by 
the  wager  of  Posthumus,  who  thus  shows  both 
his  confidence  and  his  folly.  The  scene  in  Phila- 
rio's  house  at  Rome,  where  the  bet  is  made,  is 
not  without  offensive  features,  but  its  necessity 
is  manifest  —  it  motives  this  assault  upon  the  in- 
ternal unity  of  the  Family.  Moreover,  the  affair 
has  its  truth  to-day  ;  such  a  wager  is  still  laid  by 
the  libertine  against  the  honor  of  woman,  and  is 
sought  by  every  device  to  be  won.  The  nation- 
ality of  lachimo  is  repeatedly  emphasized ;  he  is 
the  crafty,  Italian  who  utterly  disregards  all 
ethical  principles.  First,  he  comes  to  Britain  and 
assails  the  chastity  of  Imogen.  He  begins  witn 
casting  suspicion  upon  the  fidelity  of  Posthumus 
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at  Rome.  The  latter,  he  says,  is  jolly,  laughs  at 
lover's  sighs,  ridicules  devotion,  attacks  the  char- 
acter of  woman,  and,  to  complete  his  transgres- 
sions, is  untrue  to  his  marriage  vow.  Imogen 
wavers  for  a  moment  in  her  confidence.  lachimo 
thinks  it  is  the  favorable  moment;  he  urges  her 
to  take  revenge  upon  her  husband  by  being  un- 
true also,  and  offers  himself  as  the  means.  But 
revenge  is  not  her  principle;  she  not  only 
hwarts,  but  at  once  detects  his  purpose,  and  is 
on  the  point  of  having  him  seized,  when  he  suc- 
ceeds in  gaining  her  confidence  a  second  time  by 
an  artful  apology,  as  well  as  by  extravagant  laud- 
ation of  Posthumus.  The  assault  upon  Imogen 
has,  therefore,  failed;  her  confidence  in  her 
husband  is  unimpaired;  the  wily  Italian  has  not 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  union  in  her  bosom. 
Next  comes  the  assault  upon  Posthumus.  Let 
us  see  how  he  stands  the  trial.  lachimo  returns 
to  Rome  ;  the  trick  of  concealment  in  the  chest 
has  furnished  him  with  certain  kinds  of  evidence, 
which  he  employs  to  the  best  advantage.  No 
doubt  the  chain  of  suspicious  circumstances  was 
very  strong;  it  convinces  the  impartial  Philario, 
but  it  ousrht  not  to  have  convinced  a  husband  who 
was  very  partial  towards  his  wife,  and  who  firmly 
rested  on  the  belief  in  her  fidelity.  But  Post- 
humus hastily  yields  the  wager,  and  concludes 
that  his  wife  has  lost  her  chastity  —  a  conclusion 
of  which  he  afterwards  bitterly  repents.     Post- 
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humus,  in  his  anguish,  turns  against  all  woman- 
kind, and  reproaches  them  with  infidelity;  he 
does  not  even  spare  his  own  mother,  and  thus 
casts  the  suspicion  of  illegitimacy  upon  himself. 
T^his  is,  however,  only  carrying  misogyny  to  its 
necessary  conclusion  —  a  universal  slander  of 
woman  returns  to  the  calumniator. 

Thus  lach'mo  succeeds  with  the  husband, 
though  he  has  failed  with  tho  wife;  as  regards 
Posthumus,  the  confidence  upon  which  the  Fam- 
ily reposes  is  destro3''ed.  He  is  even  ready  to 
murder  his  wife,  aid  gives  instructions  to  that 
effect  to  Pisanio.  But  the  latter  again  is  false  in 
order  to  be  true ;  he  disregards  the  wicked  com- 
mand of  his  master,  and  is  faithful  to  the  ethical 
relation  of  the  pair.  Imogen  now  leaves  the 
court  of  her  father  and  directs  her  journey  to  Mil- 
ford  Haven,  where  she  hopes  to  see  her  husband. 
On  the  way  Pisanio  tells  her  the  dreadful  secret : 
her  husband  has  lost  confidence  in  her  fidelity. 
The  fact  is  now  revealed  to  her  that  their  union  is 
destroyed  in  the  bosom  Posthumus.  She,  too, 
momentarily  turns  against  the  fidelity  of  men ; 
her  passionate  utterance  is:  *'  Men's  vows  are 
women's  traitors."  She  also  begs  Pisanio  to 
execute  his  commission;  death  is  preferable  to 
the  loss  of  union.  But  Pisanio  has  not  lost  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  his  master;  and  he, 
the  skillful  mediator,  proposes  still  to  save  the 
Family,  though  its  members  despair.     He  tells 
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her  tha^  she  must  disguise  herself  and  takes  serv- 
ice with  the  Boman  Lucius  till  she  find  out  the 
truth  concerning  her  husband.  Imogen  accedes  ; 
for  it  is  her  deepest  principle  to  maintain  the 
union —  to  be  true  to  the  Family  through  all  ad- 
versity. 

Thus  we  behold  the  bond  of  union  between 
Posthumus  and  Imogen  in  almost  complete  dis- 
ruption—  suspended,  as  it  were,  by  a  single 
thread.  First,  external  violence  separated  hus- 
band and  wife  —  Posthumus  has  to  leave  the 
court,  and  Imogen  remains  behind.  Then  comes 
the  internal  attack,  which  aims  at  undermining 
their  emotional  unity.  With  Imogen  it  fails,  but 
succeeds  with  Posthumus;  and,  finally,  the  wife 
becomes  aware  of  the  alienation  of  the  husband. 
Such  are  what  were  before  called  the  external 
and  internal  collisions  of  the  Family.  Only 
Imogen  remains  faithful  to  the  union,  though  as- 
sailed from  without  and  from  within.  The 
beauty  of  her  character  lies  in  this  devotion  to 
the  highest  principle  of  her  sex.  Against  pa- 
rent, against  the  most  powerful  enemies,  and, 
finally,  against  the  very  husband  who  rejects 
her,  does  she  assert  her  unconquerable  fidelity  to 
the  Family,  and  in  the  end  saves  it  from  destruc- 
tion. 

2.  The  second  thread  of  this  movement  is  the 
conflict  between  the  two  States,  though  it  is  much 
less  prominent  than  the  first  thread.     Britain  has 
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ceased  to  pay  tribute  to  Rome,  an  embassador  is 
sent  to  demand  it;  the  refusal  of  Britain  causes 
war  to  bo  declared.  It  is  national  independence 
against  foreign  subjugation.  The  King  announces 
the  right  of  revolt,  and  asserts  the  duty  of  main* 
taining  the  ancient  hiws  of  the  land.  But  the 
chief  instigator  and  active  supporter  of  the  re- 
bellion is  the  Queen ;  without  her  strong  will  the 
weak  Kinor  could  not  have  been  brou(]^ht  to  un- 
dertake  such  an  enterprise.  It  must  be  said  that 
her  conduct  in  this  case  is  not  only  defensible, 
but  noble ;  she  appears  as  the  champion  of  na- 
tionality against  the  greatest  power  in  the  world. 
Even  Cloten  is  arrayed  on  the  same  side  —  not 
from  any  merit  in  him,  perhaps,  but  through  the 
influence  of  his  mother.  Her  motive  was  doubt- 
less selfish;  she  wanted  to  possess  absolute  au- 
thority for  herself  and  for  her  son  as  successor 
to  the  crown.  Still,  it  is  in  itself  a  noble  ambi- 
tion to  desire  to  rule  over  a  free  country. 

Here  occurs  the  great  jar  to  our  ethical  feeling 
which  has  always  been  noticeable  in  this  play, 
notwithstanding  its  power  and  beauty.  The 
wicked  Queen,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  assails  the 
Family  in  its  loftiest  and  purest  manifestations, 
on  the  other  hand  vindicates  the  State,  the 
highest  ethical  institution  of  man.  What,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  her  fate?  She  ought  not  to 
live  —  she  ought  not  to  die ;  she  is  a  contradic- 
tion which   runs   through   the   entire  play  and 
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blasts  its  effect.  Nor  can  she  bo  called  strictly 
a  tragic  character,  which  goes  down  in  the  con- 
flict of  institutions,  for  her  support  of  the  State 
in  no  way  necessitates  her  hostility  to  the  Family. 
To  the  class  of  villains  she  rather  belongs  —  those 
whose  nature  is  to  defy  all  ethical  principles, 
though  her  selfishness  drives  her  to  maintain 
one  —  the  State.  We  feel  the  discord,  the  double 
trend  of  her  character,  from  this  time  forward. 
The  Poet  undoubtedly  seeks  to  condemn  her  as 
the  enemy  of  the  true  marital  relation ;  but,  then, 
on  the  other  side,  she  stands  the  main  supporter 
of  national  independence.  When  it  is  added  that 
the  drama  ends  with  undoing  the  whole  work  of 
the  Queen  —  that  not  only  the  sundered  pair  are 
restored  to  one  xmother,  but  also  Britain  returns 
to  the  Roman  allegiance,  and  thus  nationality  is 
destroyed  —  we  can  see  how  deep  is  the  violence 
done  to  the  feelings  of  an  audience  —  especially 
of  a  British  audience.  This  play  has  never  been 
popular,  compared  with  most  of  Shakespeare's 
pieces,  and  never  can  be,  for  the  reasons  just 
given.  Rarely  in  his  other  works  has  the  Poet 
left  so  great  a  discord  in  his  Ethical  World, 

II. 

We  are  now  ready  to  pass  out  of  this  realm  of 
conflict  to  the  second  movement,  which  is  the 
Idyllic  Land.     The  Poet  has  here  introduced  a 
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new  variety  of  inbabitaDts,  namely  the  hunters, 
corresponding  to  the  shepherds  of  Winler's  Tale 
and  As  Yon  Like  It.  Still  they  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. The  pastoral  life  of  those  dramas  is 
placid,  unambitious,  while  this  life  of  the  bold 
huntsmen  is  full  of  energy,  adventure,  aspira- 
tion;  they  cannot  be  restrained,  they  long  for 
experience,  for  the  deed.  The  one  set  seems  to 
derive  their  character  from  the  tame  sheep  which 
they  herd,  the  other  trom  the  wild  animals  which 
they  hunt.  Behirius  has  sought  in  this  idyllic 
realm  to  build  up  the  perverted  and  effete  society 
which  drove  him  away,  by  a  new  education,  by  a 
primitive  training  close  to  nature.  The  Hunter 
World  dissolves,  not  through  love  however,  like 
the  other  idyllic  realms  portrayed  in  Shake- 
speare, but  through  the  mighty  longing  of  the 
youths  to  know  what  is  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  such  an  existence.  But  the  transitions  are  not 
decided  ;  this  world  is  not  marked  off  so  plainly 
here  as  in  the  plays  just  mentioned.  It  is 
mingled  with  foreign  elements,  which  run  along 
with  it  on  the  outside,  as  if  to  cover  up  its  naked 
joints.  The  Poet  breaks  off  describing  it,  in  the 
middle,  and  passes  to  the  court  of  Cymbeline, 
and  ho  also  introduces  into  it  the  Roman  thread. 
The  outlines  of  the  Hunter  World  are,  therefore, 
by  no  means  so  distinct  and  separate  in  the  play 
as  might  be  ^expected  from  other  works.  Still, 
it  constitutes  an  essential  element  of  the  action ; 
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it  performs  also  the  function  of  mediation ;  its 
character,  too,  is  thoroughly  idyllic,  and  it  causes 
the  present  play  to  be  ranked  with  the  ideal  class 
of  mediated  dramas. 

1.  The  Hunter  World  is  the  contrast  to  the  court, 
and  logically  springs  from  the  latter,  which  has 
become  intolerable  as  the  abode  of  man ;  in  fact, 
the  Poet  has  made  it  the  direct  product  of  the 
King's  injustice.  Many  years  before  the  time  of 
the  present  action,  Cymbcline  wrongfully  con- 
demned Belarius,  a  nobleman  who  had  done  great 
services  to  the  State ;  he  flies  from  society  and 
calls  into  existence  this  Hunter  World.  But  he 
also  steals  and  takes  along  two  children,  sons  of 
the  King.  These  three  persons  now  compose 
this  world.  The  boys  are  grown  up  to  manhood; 
are  ignorant,  however,  of  their  royal  origin. 
The  country  is  mountainous,  their  house  is  a 
cave,  their  clothing  is  made  of  skins,  their  food 
is  derived  from  the  chase.  The  old  man,  Bela- 
rius, whom  they  take  lo  be  their  father,  is  full  of 
the  praises  of  their  wild  existence,  and  utters 
much  detraction  of  the  court;  he  has  even  a 
natural  religion  —  the  worship  of  the  sun.  But 
the  young  men  are  anxious  to  go  forth  and  know 
more  of  life  ;  the  very  dissuasion  of  Belarius  has 
excited  their  intense  desire  of  experience.  So  at 
the  beorinninor  we  notice  the  seeds  of  dissolution 
in  the  Hunter  World. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  this  realm  is 
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both  the  contrast  and  product  of  the  court  of 
Cymbeline.  Belarius,  driven  away  by  injustice, 
has  created  a  world  of  his  own — or,  rather,  has 
returned  to  a  primitive,  natural  life,  as  opposed 
to  a  concrete,  social  existence.  Such  ideal  realms 
are  the  natural  fruit  of  a  disordered  society. 
Suspicion,  intrigue,  flattery,  wrong,  are  trium- 
phant at  court ;  but  among  the  hunters  are  found 
simplicity,  honesty,  true  bravery,  united  with  a 
manly  independence.  It  is  a  condition  of  peace ; 
of  narrow,  idyllic  activity ;  a  free  life,  in  which 
the  individual,  harassed  by  social  collisions,  gladly 
takes  refuge  —  in  imagination  if  not  in  reality. 
Imogen,  fleeing  from  the  court,  comes  to  its 
opposite  —  this  idyllic  land  — and  is  most  kindly 
received  by  its  inhabitants.  The  inner,  sponta- 
neous feeling  of  kinship  which  springs  up 
between  her  and  her  brothers,  though  wholly  un- 
known to  one  another,  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful situations  of  the  play;  in  fact,  they 
unwittingly  declare  their  very  relationship.  But 
the  transition  from  a  civilized  state  to  such  rouffh 
life  is  a  hard  one;  poor  Imogen  falls  ill,  and 
takes  some  of  the  Queen's  drug,  whose  effect, 
however,  is  merely  to  produce  a  long  sleep.  But 
the  innocent  hunters  think  that  she  is  dead,  and 
we  have  her  burial  ceremonies  portrayed.  It  is 
the  primitive  view  of  death  ;  a  cheerful  religion 
of  nature  breathes  through  their  utterances ;  their 
love  is  manifested  by  the  floral  decorations  sup. 
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plied  immediately  from  the  soil.  This  is  appa- 
rently only  the  second  time  that  they  have  seen 
death;  their  supposed  mother,  Euriphile,  had 
died  before  among  them.  Their  chief  rite  is 
the  song,  whose  theme  is  that  death  frees  man 
from  all  the  finite  stru^xfflcs  of  existence.     The 

DO 

conflicts  both  of  Nature  and  Spirit  are  then  set- 
tled. The  internal  necessity  of  this  burial  scene 
is  not  apparent,  inasmuch  as  the  death  of  Imogen 
is  only  .fictitious.  But  it  gives  fullness  and  beauty 
to  the  portrait  of  idyllic  life.  It  shows,  too,  how 
the  hate  of  the  real  world  pursued  Imogen  to  her 
humble  place  of  refuge,  and  the  striking  contrast 
in  the  treatment  of  her  by  the  hunters  and  by  the 
parents. 

The  second  arrival  from  the  court  in  this  idyl- 
lic land  is  that  of  Cloten.  The  pursuit  of  Imo- 
gen has  led  him  hither.  His  design  is  to  inflict 
upon  the  poor  fugitive  the  most  brutal  outrage,  and 
di'ag  her  back  to  her  angry  parents.  The  wretch 
meets  the  elder  of  the  brothers,  begins  to  treat 
him  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  servile  courtiers, 
and  addresses  him  in  a  most  insulting  manner. 
The  work  is  short —  Cloten's  head  is  cut  off  in  a 
trice.  It  was  only  the  court  and  civilized  society 
which  could  protect  such  a  monster.  In  this 
realm  of  nature  birth  conveys  no  privilege,  un- 
less supplemented  by  other  endowments.  But 
observe  the  contrast  between  these  two  adver- 
saries:   Cloteni  the  probable  successor  of  the 
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throne  hitherto,  is  slain  by  the  true  heir,  one  who 
possesses,  not  only  the  royal  blood,  but  the  royal 
character.  The  Poet  has  taken  pains  to  portray 
Guiderius,  the  elder  of  the  two  boys,  as  animated 
with  the  worthy  spirit  of  his  high  lineage.  The 
aristocracy  of  birth  is  shown  on  its  good  and  bad 
side  in  these  two  personages — in  the  degraded 
nobleman,  Cloten,  and  in  the  generous  and  high- 
spirited  Guiderius,  whose  humble  life  has  not 
extinguished  the  spark  of  his  royal  origin. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  Cloten  in  this  idyllic  world. 
He  is  laid  by  the  hunters  alongside  of  Imogen. 
Siie  wakes  and  sees  the  headless  trunk  with  her 
husband's  clotlies  on;  she  thinks  that  it  is  Post- 
humus,  and  that  he  is  dead.  Pisanio  is  accused  by 
her  of  treachery;  the  last  one  who  was  faithful 
seems  to  have  turned  false.  It  is  the  culmination 
of  her  trials  ;  the  object  of  her  life  is  gone;  the 
unity  of  marriage  appe:irs  now  impossible.  She 
has  endured  the  external  and  the  internal  disrup- 
tion, and  still  did  not  despair;  here  is  the  final 
stroke.     In  a  swoon  she  falls  upon  the  corpse. 

2.  The  second  thread  also  is  introduced  into 
this  Hunter  Land,  namely,  the  collision  between 
the  Roman  and  British  states.  It  necessarily 
swallows  up  the  idyllic  realm,  which  has  always 
a  tendency  to  return  to  society.  The  battle- 
ground is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hunters' 
territory  —  that  is,  the  latter  cannot  be  wholly 
withdrawn  from  the  conflict  of  the  nation.     Lu- 
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cius,  the  Roman  general,  finds  Imogen  lying  upon 
the  supposed  body  of  her  lover ;  she  revives,  and 
makes  the  best  of  her  situation  by  entering  his 
service  as  a  page.  The  means  of  return  is  thus 
provided  for  her  ;  suicide  she  cannot  commit,  on 
account  of  her  moral  nature. 

But  the  Hunter  World  dissolves  now  within 
itself.  The  germ  of  its  dissolution  was  noticed 
before;  the  two  young  men  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  narrow  sphere  of  action  when  they  have 
discovered  that  there  is  another  world  beyond,  of 
which  they  know  nothing.  They  hear  the  noise 
of  the  conflict  round  about  them.  The  old  man, 
Bclarius,  with  the  bitter  remembrance  of  his 
wrong,  wishes  to  go  higher  up  the  mountain,  out 
of  the  way ;  he  desires  still  to  preserve  his  idyllic 
realm.  But  the  youths  cannot  be  restrained ; 
their  thirst  for  activity  is  so  great  that  they  have 
come  to  prefer  death  to  their  present  condition. 
They  descend,  therefore,  into  the  plain  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  struggle  of  nationality,  and  the  old 
warrior,  Belarius,  cannot  stay  behind.  Thus  the 
Hunter  World  vanishes,  being  disrupted,  from 
within  and  disturbed  from  without.  The  civil- 
ized State  must  show  itself  stronger  than  such  a 
narrow,  abstract  existence.  These  hunters  will 
now  return ;  the  Roman  war  is  the  means.  They 
must  on  the  one  hand  be  restored  to  the  State, 
and  the  State  on  the  other  hand  must  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  live  under  its  protection  — 
must  free  itself  from  wrong  and  contradiction. 
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Next  comes  the  third  movement  —  the  Eesto- 
ration  —  which  will  bring  all  the  separated  and 
colliding  elements  of  Britain  into  harmony.  The 
external  means  for  accomplishing  this  purpose 
has  already  been  stated  to  be  the  war  with  Rome. 
Connected  with  it,  in  one  way  or  another,  are  all 
the  characters  for  whom  reconciliation  is  pre- 
pared. The  battle  takes  place  ;  the  Romans  are 
at  first  victorious,  but  are  afterwards  beaten  back 
and  defeated  by  the  three  hunters,  aided  by  Post- 
humus.  Thus  the  idyllic  land  has  been  the 
instrumentality  of  saving  the  King;  his  own 
courtiers  and  soldiers  have  degenerated  into  cow- 
ards. The  indignant  speech  of  Posthumus  to  a 
British  lord  shows  to  what  pass  the  courage  of 
the  nation  has  come  under  the  rule  of  Cymbeline; 
the  fresh,  independent  spirit  of  the  mountains 
rescues  the  country.  The  Roman  commander  is 
taken  prisoner,  together  with  Imogen;  all  the 
persons  to  be  restored  are  collected  in  the  tent  of 
the  British  ICing. 

The  battle,  being  only  an  external  instrument- 
ality, is  of  minor  importance;  hence  the  Poet 
does  not  dwell  upon  it,  but  has  it  pass  before  our 
eyes  rapidly  in  the  form  of  pantomime.  The 
point,  however,  which  is  of  the  highest  signifi- 
cance is  the  internal  ground  for  the  return  and 
salvation  of  the  different  characters.     They  who 
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have  done  wrong  can  be  saved  only  through  Re- 
pentance; they  must  as  far  as  possible  make 
their  deed  undone.  There  are  at  least  three  per- 
sons who  manifest  contrition  for  their  conduct  — 
Posthumus,  lachimo,  and  the  King.  But  the 
worst  character  of  the  play,  the  Queen,  will  not, 
or  cannot,  repent ;  at  least  her  repentance  is  of 
that  kind  which  does  not  purchase  reconciliation, 
for  she 

"  Repented 
The  evils  she  hatched  were  not  effected;  so, 
Despairing,  died." 

Her  violation  of  the  ethical  world  has  taken  such 
deep  possession  of  her  nature  that  it  could  not  be 
cast  off  —  renunciation  of  ambition  and  crime 
means  death.  The  step-mother  in  this  play  can 
not  be  mediated ;  she  conspires  against  and  assails 
her  step-daughter,  Imogen,  who  is,  moreover, 
the  great  mediatorial  character  ;  thus  she  destroys 
her  own  means  of  salvation. 

The  first  of  the  repentants  is  Posthumus.  He 
supposes  that  his  order  to  kill  Imogen  has  been 
fulfilled  by  Pisanio ;  he  is  full  of  the  deepest 
tribulation  for  his  hasty  action.  Though  he  is 
not  yet  aware  of  the  innocence  of  Imogen,  he 
nevertheless  repents  of  his  command ;  for  thus 
she  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to  repent.  He 
courts  death ;  he  would  gladly  offer  up  his  own 
life  as  an  atonement  for  his  deed.  Eepentance 
can  go  no  further.     When    the  individual    is 
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ready  to  sacrifice  his  existence,  what  more  can  he 
give  ?  Posthumus  seeks  death  from  both  Komans 
and  Britons;  but  his  wish  is  not  fulfilled — he 
still  lives.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  made  his  deed 
undone  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power ;  the  sorrow 
within  and  the  action  without  indicate  the  deepest 
repentance.  In  two  lengthy  speeches  he  is  intro- 
duced  as  giving  expression  to  his  contrite  feel- 
ings. Beconciliation  must  be  prepared  for  such 
a  soul  —  it  is  a  necessary  logical  consequence. 

The  character  of  Posthumus  passes  through 
a  great  development:  he  has  at  first  an  outer 
fickleness  and  impulsiveness,  but  when  he  comes 
to  himself  he  shows  his  deep  inward  honesty  and 
stability.  The  bad  company  at  Home  seems 
to  have  called  out  his  weak  traits ;  his  impetuous 
mistake  is  to  have  made  the  wager,  which  could  ex- 
pose himself  to  deception,  and  his  wife  to  annoy- 
ance if  not  to  temptation.  He  receives  the  pen- 
alty, he  is  deceived  by  circumstantial  evidence, 
loses  confidence  in  his  wife,  and  hastily  orders 
her  to  be  slain.  Thus  his  trait  is  now  vengeance ; 
in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  like  Othello,  he  will  slay  the 
dearest  object  of  his  heart.  He  will  also  involve 
in  his  own  guilt  his  faithful  servant,  Pisanio, 
making  the  very  fidelity  of  the  latter,  into  a 
means  of  crime.  In  these  things  we  see  the 
weakness  of  Posthumus,  and  the  necessity  of  his 
discipline;  he  is  sudden,  impulsive,  and  vengeful 
in  his  passion«     But  we  must  not  forget  the  good 
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side  of  the  man,  which  is  the  ground  of  his  res- 
toration ;  it  is  love  which  drives  him  to  jealousy — 
he  shows  no  infidelity,  no  unchastity,  but  he  has 
in  his  blindness  revenge  and  not  charity. 

Time,  however,  will  work  a  change  ;  this  takes 
place  in  the  interval  between  the  Second  and 
Fifth  Acts,  during  which  he  disappears.  He  re- 
pents of  both  of  his  deeds  toward  Imogen  and 
Pisanio.  Not  that  he  thinks  she  is  guiltless  —  he 
repents  that  he  has  not  given  her  time  to  repent. 
Disguised  as  a  peasant,  he  will  fight  for  bis  coun- 
try, or  rather  for  her  country,  since  she  is  al- 
ways in  his  mind  as  the  supreme  object.  Though 
he  vanquishes  and  disarms  lachimo,  he  cannot  slay 
the  latter,  as  he  is  the  cause  of  his  own  misfor- 
tune. He  welcomes  death  and  bondage,  but  can 
not  die  or  be  taken ;  his  repentance  is  to  bring 
restoration.  Thus  he  goes  through  his  disci- 
pline ;  no  longer  vengeance  but  charity  is  now  his 
soul's  strongest  impulse.  He  is  to  show  himself 
a  second  Providence  and  suffer  the  wicked  to  re- 
pent; so  he  grants  life  to  lachimo.  If  he  had 
thus  acted  at  the  beginning,  he  would  not  have 
had  this  trial ;  even  if  Imogen  had  been  guilty 
he  should  have  had  charity.  He  may  now  be  said 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  divine  order,  into  which 
he  must,  after  repentance,  be  accepted. 

Here  the  Poet  might  stop,  for  he  has  am- 
ply motived  the  reunion  of  Posthumus  with 
Imogen,  which  will  hereafter  take  place.    But  he 
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has  chosen  to  go  further,  and  to  give  a  detailed 
representation  of  the  above-mentioned  reconcilia- 
tiou  in  another  form  —  to  present  a  literal  image 
of  the  repentant  soul  harmonizing  itself  with  the 
rational  principle  of  the  Universe.     Posthumus 
falls  asleep  and  dreams  ;  his  dream  is  of  forgive- 
ness.    He  sees  his  father,  mother,  and  brothers 
interceding  for  him  with  Jupiter  —  greatest  of 
the  gods  —  who  grants  their  prayer.     The  resto- 
ration to  Imogen  is  promised,  and  also  release 
from  affliction.     It  is  but  a  dream,  yet  it  shows 
his  state  of  mind,   and  intimates   his  internal 
absolution.     He  wakes  again;  doubt  and  sorrow 
assail  him;  again  he  sighs  for  death.    But   the 
reality  soon  comes  to  confirm  the  vision ;  he  is 
reconciled  with  his  father-in-law,  Cymbeline,  and 
restored  to  his  wife,  Imogen,  not  without  another 
flash  of  impulse,  however,  in  which  he  gives  her, 
before  she  is  recognized,  a  cruel  blow  of  which 
he  has  again  to  repent. 

This  passage,  including  the  dream  of  Posthu- 
mus and  his  conversation  with  the  jailors,  has 
often  been  condemned  for  its  manifold  defects, 
and  sometimes  declared  not  to  be  the  work 
of  the  Poet.  That  its  literary  merit  falls 
below  the  average  literary  merit  of  Shakespearian 
composition  is  hardly  to  be  denied;  that  it  is 
not  strictly  necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
action  is  also  true,  since  the  repentance  already 
manifested    by    Posthumus    logically    involves 
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restoration.  The  example  of  the  Poet  may  also  be 
cited,  for,  though  he  has  often  employed  Repent- 
ance  in  other  dramas,  he  has  nowhere  introduced 
such  an  intercession  of  divinity  to  secure  its 
results.  Still,  even  if  it  be  not  absolutely  requi- 
site for  the  action,  the  plea  may-  be  made  in  its 
favor  that  it  gives  an  imaginative  completeness 
to  the  mediation.  Deity  is  introduced  in  person, 
manifesting  grace  for  repentance.  It  is  thus  the 
most  profound  Christian  doctrine  in  a  heathen 
dress,  and  this  dress  is  taken,  instead  of  the  real 
Christian  dress,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
charge  of  blasphemy.  To  bring  God  upon  the 
stage,  pardoning  the  repentant  sinner,  would  be 
a  pretty  hazardous  undertaking,  and  would  not 
have  escaped,  it  is  likely,  the  deletion  of  the 
censor's  pen  in  the  Poet's  time.  Such  a  liberty 
may  be  taken  with  an  old,  worn^ut  Greek  divin- 
ity, though  even  this  procedure  is  not  strictly 
that  of  the  drama,  which  -should  exhibit  man  as 
determined  from  within,  and  not  from  without. 
But  the  introduction  of  the  tablet,  with  its  pro- 
phetic inscription  and  its  interpretation,  is  not 
only  useless,  but  also  ridiculous.  The  authorship 
of  the  entire  passage,  however,  cannot  well  be 
taken  away  from  Shakespeare,  in  the  absence  of 
positive  testimony,  though  one  may  wish  it  were 
not  his.  It  is  also  jointed  too  closely  into  the 
rest  of  the  Act  to  pass  for  an  external  interpola- 
tion 
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The  second  of  these  repentants  is  Tachimo,  vrho 
has  been  guilty  of  defaming  a  pure  woman,  and 
destroying  the  internal  bond  of  union  of  the 
Family.  He  also  has  come  with  the  Eoman 
army;  his  first  declaration  is  sorrow  for  his 
wrong.  The  main  ground  of  his  change  seems  to 
lie  in  the  fact  that  he  has  lost  his  former  valor ; 
the  guilty  soul  paralyzes  the  strong  arm;  he  is 
vanquished  by  one  who  seems  to  him  to  be  a 
mere  peasant.  Before  the  King  and  the  entire 
company  he  confesses  his  deed,  and,  finally,  asks 
for  death  at  the  hands  of  Posthumus,  whom  he 
has  so  deeply  wronged.  Thus  his  repentance  has 
carried  him  to  the  point  of  a  necessary  reconcilia- 
tion ;  he  has  offered  for  it  the  highest  possible 
price,  namely,  his  own  life.  At  this  price  it  can 
not  be  withheld  —  for  how  could  his  punishment 
obtain  m^re?  The  character  of  lachimo,  as  well 
as  that  of  Posthumus,  is  not  tragic;  their  com- 
plete repentance,  going  so  far  as  to  make  a  volun- 
tary sacrifice  of  their  own  existence  for  their 
misdeeds,  forestalls  the  tragic  end,  since  the 
latter,  at  most,  could  exhibit  their  lives  taken  for 
their  guilt.  Repentance  is  the  mind's  sacrifice  ;• 
it  is  the  individual  sitting  in  judgment  upon  his 
own  act,  and  condemning  himself,  even  to  death. 
Such  a  decision,  however,  should  not  destroy  the 
rigid  and  upright  judge  who  makes  it.  But  a  sys- 
tem of  external  justice  can  by  no  means  be  regu- 
lated by  this  purely  internal  element. 
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lachimo  also  shows  a  great  development  in  the 
course  of  the  play.     He  starts  as  the  seducer  and 
traducer  with  all  the  brilliant  insinuating  charms 
of  sunny,  snaky  Italy.     It  is  clear  that  he  has 
had,  during  his  life,  no  experience  of  the  true 
woman.     He  tries  his  wiles,  he  seeks  to  under- 
mine Imogen's  faith  in  her  husband's  fidelity, 
then  whispers  that  Italian  word,  vengeance,  in 
her  ear :  Do  thou  as  he  does.     But  he  mistakes ; 
her  principle  is  not  revenge ;  thus  she  is  not  only 
safe  from  his  cunning,  but  detects  his  plot.     Still 
he  has  craft  enough  to  wind  out  of  his  detection, 
which  he  does  chiefly  by  turning  the  blame  of  her 
husband  into  praise,  wherein  he  subtly  touches  a 
wifely  weakness.      But  lachimo  is  never  after- 
wards  quite    the    same  man.     Imogen,  uncon- 
sciously, has  dealt  him  a  blow  between  the  eyes 
which  makes  him  reel;  he  must  change  his  view 
of  woman,  and  with  that  change  another  change 
begins — a  reformation,  gradual,  but  sure.     We 
recollect  that  he  calls  her,  not  to  her  face,  but  to 
himself,  **  fresh  lily  "  and  •*  heavenly  angel  '* — 
words  which  he  never  spoke  of  woman  before. 
The  great  transformation  of  the  man  takes   place 
between  the  Second  and  Fifth  Acts,  parallel  to 
that  of  Posthumus,  who  conquers  him  in  the  ex- 
ternal combat  as  well  as  in  the  internal  conflict 
between  their  spirits  since,  '*  the  heaviness  and 
guilt  within  my  bosom  takes  off  my  manhood  — 
I  have  belied  a  lady."     lachimo  recalls  lago  in 
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name,  character  and  nationality.  The  jealous 
Posthumus  suggests  Othello ;  the  use  of  external 
evidence  for  proof  of  the  wife's  guilt  is  similar  in 
both  cases,  and  is  used  to  rouse  the  same  passion. 
But  the  villainy  of  lago  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
Moor  are  overcome  in  the  present  play  by  the 
wife ;  both  characters  repent  and  are  saved ;  the 
tragedy  of  Othello  is  thus  mediated  in  the  drama 
of  Cymbeliney  and  the  woman  has  become  the 
grand  mediatrix  of  the  tragic  world  —  no  longer 
a  helpless  fate-embraced  Desdemona.  Still  we 
feel  some  hesitancy  about  receinng  lachimo,  he 
is  the  one  unforgivable  by  mortals,  but  not  by 
God  and  by  Shakespeare.  A  repentant,  restored 
lago  —  look  at  him  ! 

The  King  also  repents  of  his  conduct  toward 
Imogen,  and  is  reconciled  with  Belarius.  Thus 
his  two  great  acts  of  wrong  are  undone ;  the  two 
deeds  which  disrupted  his  family  —  one  of  them 
causing  the  loss  of  his  sons,  the  other  the  loss  of 
his  daughter — are  recalled.  The  result  is,  sona 
and  daughter  are  restored  to  him,  and  his  family 
is  once  more  united.  But  not  only  the  Family, 
but  also  the  State,  is  restored  from  its  internal 
disruption.  The  Hunter  World  is  reconciled 
with  it,  and  no  longer  separates  from  it  —  create 
ing  a  distinct  realm.  Even  in  the  external  con* 
fiict  Britain  is  successful  against  the  Komans; 
but  the  King  voluntarily  surrenders  his  victory 
and  again  becomes  the  vassal  of  Rome.     The  ob- 
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ject  is,  no  doubt,  to  undo  entirely  the  work  of 
the  wicked  Queen,  who  was  the  chief  instigator 
of  the  revolt,  even  to  the  extent  of  throwing 
away  national  independence.  It  has  already  been 
said  that  to  make  this  detestable  woman  the  hero- 
ine of  her  country's  freedom  was  a  jar  to  our 
ethical  feeling;  but  to  reject  that  freedom  be- 
cause it  was  achieved  by  a  wicked  person  seems 
to  grate  even  more  harshly  upon  the  sentiment  of 
nationality.  The  management  of  the  part  of  the 
Queen  must  be  declared  to  be  unfortunate  — it  is, 
indeed,  the  chief  defect  of  the  drama. 

The  favorite  person  of  the  play  is  undoubtedly 
Imogen,  who  is  held  by  many  to  be  the  finest 
female  character  in  Shakespeare.  Her  love  is 
the  driving  wheel  of  the  action,  and  draws  into 
its  movement  the  whole  order  of  things.  Ger- 
vinus  has  said  that  next  to  Hamlet  she  is  the  most 
elaborate  delineation  of  the  Poet.  Upon  none 
of  his  characters  has  Shakespeare  poured  such 
vials  of  affliction ;  to  none  has  he  given  a  more 
unswerving  fealty  to  the  best  self  in  the  hour  of 
trial.  She  is  the  self-centered  soul,  not  deter- 
mined to  revenge  by  wrong,  but  to  the  greater 
activity  and  charity ;  her  duty  rests  not  upon  an- 
other's  conduct,  but  upon  itself;  her  love  de- 
pends not  even  upon  her  lover's  love,  but  is  its 
own  unfailing  fountain.  Can  she  be  shaken? 
The  Poet  has  tried  his  best  to  break  her  down, 
but  has  not  been  able ;  he  has  heaped  upon  her 
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the  hesTiest  burdens  of  life,  jet,  afker  m  fittle 
stoop  or  swoon,  she  is  on  her  feei  sgain,  ereet 
as  erer.  She  is  quite  the  som  of  his  conflicts, 
yet  she  meets  them  all,  snd  mediates  most  of  the 
colliding  persons  of  the  pUy,  who  seem  to  re- 
quire her  restorative  hand. 

A  short  summary  of  these  conflicts  may  be 
given  as  they  have  been  already  nnf olded.  First, 
with  her  father,  against  whom  she  asserts  the 
right  of  love ;  second,  with  the  step-mother,  who, 
true  to  her  traditional  character,  is  the  real  fury, 
pursuing  her  step-child  even  with  poison ;  third, 
with  the  step-brother,  the  brutal  and  half-witted, 
seeking  to  be  her  husband ;  fourth,  with  the  se- 
ducer and  traducer ;  fifth,  with  her  own  husband, 
who  seeks  her  death;  sixth,  with  her  faithful 
servant  Pisanio,  whom  she  for  a  while  suspects  of 
being  false ;  seventh,  she  dies  in  appearance,  to 
wake  up  and  find  her  husband  dead  at  her  side  in 
appearance,  whereat  she  swoons,  to  wake  up  a 
second  time  and  find  herself  a  prisoner  of  war  — 
but  her  death  is  a  resurrection,  and  her  swoon  is 
a  regeneration,  and  her  captivity  is  her  freedom; 
eighth,  she  accepts  the  inevitable,  she  has  life  on 
her  hands  still,  though  its  purpose  is  lost  in  the 
loss  of  her  husband.  From  the  princess  she  has 
descended  to  the  servant;  but  in  the  humblest 
position  she  is  as  complete  as  in  the  highest ;  the 
perfect  princess  becomes  the  perfect  servant; 
lofty  or  low,  she  images  perfection,   and  thus 
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reveals^  the  divine  in  her  life.  ** Duteous  and 
nurse-like"  is  the  praise  bestowed  upon  her  in 
her  new  calling,  as  she  was  before  regal ;  in  what- 
ever sphere  she  is,  fortune  cannot  stain  her 
spirit's  integi'ity,  she  beams  forth  the  same  per- 
fect character  in  the  kitchen  and  in  the  palace. 

Thus  she  has  stood  her  trial ;  she  must  be 
restored,  else  the  Universe  would  fall  to  pieces; 
the  ethical  gravitation  is  far  stronger  and  more 
necessary  than  the  physical,  in  the  Shakespearian 
cosmogeny.  But  she  has  become  the  center  of 
the  spiritual  system;  she  draws  and  restores 
others  who  have  been  wayward  and  wanderers. 
Her  integrity  is  what  brings  back  into  harmonious 
order  her  husband,  her  parent,  even  her  tempter, 
the  very  devil.  To  be  sure  she  is  unconscious  of 
doing  all  this,  it  lies  far  out  of  the  horizon  of  her 
knowledge;  still  Providence  is  working  with  her, 
since  his- instrument  is  always  just  this  integrity, 
which  he  supplies  with  his  purpose.  She  has  an 
inborn  faith  that  the  world  is  founded  on  good- 
ness and  will  show  it  ultimately,  if  she  persist 
herself  in  being  good.  Her  mediatorial  gift  runs 
far  beyond  her  conscious  intention;  she  seems  to 
combine  two  of  Shakespeare's  great  women;  she 
has  the  long-suffering  of  Hermione,  coupled  with 
the  activity  of  Portia.  Hermione,  indeed,  is 
somewhat  passive ;  Portia  is  not  called  upon 
to  endure,  but  to  do;  Imogen  shows  both 
supremely — the  endurance  and  the  deed. 
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Still  we  may  notice  foibles.  She  has  moment- 
ary breaks,  snatches  of  despair;  but  she  soon 
recovers  from  them  by  the  help  of  Pisanio.  But 
even  him,  the  faithful  servant,  she  comes  to 
suspect  unjustly;  still  she  rises  and  goes  on  by 
herself.  Wo  must  notice  her  artifice,  her  dis- 
guises, yes,  her  downright  fibbing  upon  occasion. 
She  even  defends  herself  to  her  conscience:  **  If 
I  do  lie,  and  do  no  harm  by  it,  though  the  Gods 
hear,  I  hope  they'll  pardon  it."  A  rigid, 
abstract  morality  is  not  hers,  cannot  be,  in  con- 
sistency with  her  mediatorial  character.  She 
even  swears  a  little,  for  does  she  not  say,  to  be 
sure  under  great  provocation,  **  Damned  Pisa- 
nio? "  Unwillingly  we  tell  on  her — she  says  it 
twice. 

This  Pisanio  is,  from  the  start  at  least,  the 
most  perfect  character  of  the  play,  though  in  a 
sphere  more  limited  than  Imogen,  who  weakens  at 
points,  thinks  of  giving  up,  even  of  committing 
suicide.  It  is  Pisanio  who  calls  her  back  and 
sees  through  the  whole  trouble:  "It  cannot  be 
but  that  my  master  is  abused ;  some  villain  hath 
done  you  both  this  cursed  injury."  He  has  the 
coolest  head,  he  shows  the  best  balance  of  all. 
We  feel  that  lachimo  could  not  have  wheedled 
him.  Neither  his  fidelity  nor  his  insight  ever 
lapses,  nor  does  impulse  catch  him  unawares. 
Against  his  master,  who  bids  him  commit  murder, 
he  preserves  his  moral  autonomy;  he  has  a  soul 
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of  his  own  though  he  be  a  servant,  which  no 
authority  can  drive  counter  to  its  true  being ;  he 
will  not  execute  the  wicked  command,  he  is  a 
spiritual  aristocrat  in  his  humble  station.  How- 
ever small  his  sphere  of  life,  in  it  he  can  be  all 
and  perfect.  A  curious  fact  of  the  play  is  this : 
not  till  Imogen,  too,  has  become  a  servant,  does 
her  perfection  shine  out,  and  is  she  prepared  for 
restoration  to  her  high  rank.  Thus  has  the  Poet 
ennobled  the  life  of  the  humble,  in  a  way  that 
recalls  the  one  who  was  bom  in  a  manger.  But 
even  Pisanio  gets  lost  in  the  mazes  of  the  time ; 
master  and  mistress  are  whirled  outside  of  his 
knowledge,  and  he  **  remains  perplexed  in  all." 
Then  his  final  appeal  turns  to  Providence :  **  The 
heavens  still  must  work."  They  do  work  and 
vindicate  him,  making  good  his  faith.  Again  we 
see  the  providential  order  sweep  in  and  take  con- 
trol the  Shakespearian  world. 

The  critics  have  not  been  very  satisfactory  in 
their  views  of  this  play.  To  determine  its  true 
nature  has  evidently  given  them  great  difficulty, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  they  have  employed  to 
designate  it  certain  high-sounding  phrases,  which,* 
however,  add  very  little  to  our  knowledge.  It 
has  been  called  a  dramatic  novel,  mainly  on  ac- 
count of  the  supposed  loose  connection  and  the 
unwieldy  number  of  its  incidents  and  characters ; 
it  has  also  been  called  a  dramatic  Epos,  chiefly 
because  of  the  introduction  of  Jupiter  in  the  last 
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Act.  The  idyllic  element,  too,  has  been  declared 
to  be  foreign  to  the  action  and  unusual  in  the 
drama.  In  general,  this  play  is  considered  pecu- 
liar in  its  kind  among  the  works  of  Shakespeare. 
But  the  Poet  has  elsewhere  frequently  employed 
epical  elements,  and  to  say  tiiat  Cymbeline  with 
all  its  variety  is  the  most  loosely  connected  of  his 
plays  is  a  hazardous  statement.  If  the  preceding 
analysis  has  been  successful,  it  has  shown  that  the 
drama  before  us  has  the  same  unity,  the  same 
fundamental  thought,  and  the  same  essential 
structure  as  the  other  mediated  dramas  of  the 
ideal  class.  Let  the  reader  make  the  comparison, 
and  he  will  find  fundamentally  the  same  general 
movement  in  all  of  them,  and  will  have  revealed 
to  himself  one  of  the  essential  principles  of 
Shakespearian  Art. 

This  play  is  peculiarly  a  play  of  regeneration, 
and  shows  in  manifold  characters  the  process  by 
which  the  soul  is  to  free  itself  of  its  weak,  inad- 
equate, sinful  phases.  We  find  here,  even  the 
unregenerate — Cloten  and  his  mother,  who 
persist  in  evil  and  perish,  though  they,  too,  have 
the  same  chance  as  the  rest.  They  cannot  be 
mediated,  they  make  the  Inferno  in  this  comedy, 
which,  in  certain  respects,  is  Dantean.  But  the 
chief  realm  here  is  the  Purgatory,  which  shows 
the  erring  man  in  the  process  of  regeneration. 
Many  forms  he  takes,  from  the  demon  lachimo, 
through  Posthumus,  the  King,  Belarius;    up  to 
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even  the  good  ones,  Imogen  and  Pisanlo;  all 
are  going  through  the  purgatorial  discipline. 
Shakespeare's  Purgatory,  however,  includes  the 
guiltless  and  the  guilty,  in  this  being  different 
from  Dante's ;  the  sinless  have  to  suffer  for  and 
through  the  sinful,  thereby  attaining  to  com- 
pleteness and  passing  from  mere  innocence  to 
positive  goodness.  But  we  have  also  a  touch 
of  the  primitive  Pardise  in  the  two  youths  and 
their  mountain  home.  Theirs  is  the  state  of 
first  innocence,  without  knowledge,  but  they 
thirst  for  experience,  and  quit  their  paradisaical 
abode,  having  the  old  Adam  in  them  still.  Thus 
the  play  completes  the  cycle  of  the  human,  if  not 
of  the  divine,  comedy. 
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The  first  question  with  the  reader  of  this  plaj, 
iSy  Does  he  see  Ariel  ?  Caliban  is  visible  enough ; 
he  is  an  object  of  sense,  and  is  himself  a  seosu- 
ous  being.  But  Ariel  is  '<  subject  to  no  sight  but 
mine  and  thine,  invisible  to  every  eye-ball  else.'* 

Tempest  has  always  had  and  always  will 
have  a  charm  for  the  speculative  mind;  it  de- 
mands interpretation,  and  can  be  explained  into 
many  forms  of  religion  and  philosophy.  The 
Poet  clearly  enters  the  realm  of  conscious  sym- 
bolism, in  the  present  drama,  and  the  reader 
must  follow  him  or  remain  outside.  It  is  a  pro- 
duct in  which  we  must  behold,  not  anything  we 
please,  but  our  own  deepest  thought,  though 
this  may  assume  very  different  shapes  in  the 
minds  of  different  persons.  Tempest  is  a  thought- 
compeller,  if  there  ever  was  one  ;  from  this  fact 
it  results  that  the  best  expositions  of  it  are  phi- 
losophic or  even  religious,  not  literary  or  dra- 
matic; as  a  drama,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  acted  in 
any  adequate  sense.  But  just  here  lies  the  dan- 
ger. Interpretation,  not  held  down  to  forms  of 
the  Real  World,  may  become  wildly  extravagant; 
(544) 
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the  result  is,  Tempest  has  begotten  some  of  the 
craziest  views  concerning  Shakespeare. 

On  the  whole  Prospero  is  the  completest  char- 
acter of  the  great  delineator ;  ho  is  universality 
itself,  though  combined  with  human,  finite  ele- 
ments, over  which  he  becomes,  however,  the 
master  at  last.  This  is  his  magical  power,  for  he 
is  represented  as  a  magician,  in  fact,  the  greatest 
of  all  possible  magicians.  The  Poet's  tragic 
characters  we  saw  stru<]:5:lin«:  with  their  limits 
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and  overwhelmed  in  them ;  his  mediated  charac- 
ters rise  out  of  weakness,  folly,  finitude  through 
a  severe  course  of  discipline.  The  Shakespearian 
man  is  a  struggle  between  Finite  and  Infinite; 
bilti^rospero,  wlnlnendnrincr  !tnf1pnrf raving  such 
a  struggle,  is  always  above  it,  and  knows  that  he 
is  above  itT  Hamlet  is  doubtless  more  fully 
deTineate3 ;  still  in  Prospero  the  Poet  is  all  his 
characters  and  himself  too.  In  other  comedies 
Shakespeare  has  placed  before  us  in  many  phases 
the  woman-mediator;  now  he  depicts  the  man- 
mediator,  the  one  who  sees  through  all  collisions 
by  his  intelligence,  and  reconciles  them,  and  still 
further,  exists  the  whole  process  thereof  into  the 
image  of  Art. 

The  great  and  striking  peculiarity  of  the  action 
of  this  pliixJfl  ^^^^  it-ti^*n  whfiHy  in  tlift"Tdf^nl 

^A  nrlfl.      It  rliffftrq,  thprpfnr<>,    fr(^m    PY^rj''  ^thpr 

drama  of  Shakespeare  in  the  charnr^^^  ^^  ^<'.i  r^^ 
diation.     The  Poet,  in  mo;^t  of  his  works,  por- 
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trays  the  Bcal  World,  and  exhibits  man  as  acting 
from  clear,  conscious  mUtlves,  und^TtgtnFrom 
aupuruatgnfl'lnfluenees.  But  here_.he  completely 
reverses  his  procedure;  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  chief  instrumentalitrcs  of  the  poem  are  ex- 
ternal inform,  at  least;  its  conflicts  and  solutions 
are  brouorht  about  by  pojggxS-^fifiJJiixudy--i>ev4»bigC 
"human  might  and  intelligence.  It  should,  how- 
ever,  be  placed  in  the  ideal  class  of  mediated 
dramas,  in  all  of  which  some  phase  of  the  Ideal 
World  is  the  great  mediating  principle.  But  in 
these  plays  the  Real  .World  is  also  present,  and 
theroTstn  "tHeco  u  rse  of  the  action  a  transition 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  Hence,  too,  there 
follows  a  change  of  place  and  time,  and  the  so- 
called  unities  must  be  violated.  But  Temr)€st  has 
not  this  double  plomp.nt-^-^wjf,][jj-l;iA  first flfiftpe  we 
are  in  the  ma<]jic  realm  of  the  island  and  its  influ- 
enccs,  which  do  not  cease  till  the  last  line  of  the 
play.  Hence  it  is  more  unique,  more  homogene- 
ous, than  any  of  the  dramas  belonging  to  this 
class ;  the  unities  of  time  and  place  can  be  ob- 
served, and  the  action  lies  wholly  in  the  Ideal 
World.  It  is,  therefore,  the  culmination,  and, 
it  may  be  added, -the  perfection,  of  this  dramatic 
form. 

It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  interpreter  to  trans- 
late the  poetic  shapes  and  transformations — in 
which  this  play  abounds  above  all  others  —  into 
Thought.     Thus  he  gives  the  same  meaning,  the 
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samo  content,  which  is  found  in  the  play  ;  but  be 
addresses  the  Reason  and  Understanding,  instead 
of  the  Imagination.  What  Shakespeare  expresses 
in  poetry  ho  must  express  in  prose,  and,  more- 
over, must  supply  the  logical  nexus  which  the 
imaginative  form  cannot  give.  Hence,  above  all 
things,  let  him  not  fall  into  the  error  of  merely 
substituting  one  poetical  shape  for  another, 
whereby  nothing  is  explained,  and  confusion  is 
only  increased.  If  Prosper©  is  called  Shakes- 
peare, or  by  any  other  name,  what  is  gained  by 
the  change?  The  samo  difficulties  remain  for 
Thought  as  before.  The  task  is  not  easy,  nor  is 
it  likely  to  give  satisfaction  at  first  to  the  reader; 
for  these  beautiful  ideal  shapes  must  vanish  be- 
fore our  eyes  and  be  transformed  into  the  dry, 
abstract  forms  of  prose.  The  contrast  is  strik- 
ing, to  some  perhaps  repulsive ;  but,  if  we  wish 
to  comprehend,  and  not  merely  to  enjoy,  Shakes- 
peare, there  is  no  alternative. 

Let  us  bring  before  our  minds  the  three  lead- 
ing  facts  of  the  play  and  grasp  them  in  their  true 
relation.  First,  Alonso  and  his  company  repre- 
sent the  Real  World ;  but  thev  have  Arrived  at  a 
magic  isle,  where  they  are -under  the  sway  of 
unknown  external  agencies.  Within  certain  lim- 
its they  still  can  act  through  themselves,  but  their 
chief  movements  are  determined  from  without 
by  the  Ideal  World — Ariel  and  his  spirits,  who 
•constitute  the  second  element.     Thus  the  fact  is 
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indicated  that  the  Ideal  or  Supernatural  World 
is  master  of  the  Seal  or  Natural  World.  Thirdly, 
there  is  Prospero,  a  being  who  commands  both, 
yet  partakes  of  both,  these  principles  —  the  real 
and  the  ideal,  the  natural  and  the  supernatural; 
he  is  connected  by  nationality,  and  even  by  fam- 
ily, with  those  in  the  ship,  but  is  at  the  same  time 
the  lord  of  Ariel  and  of  the  Spirit  World,  who 
fulfill  his  behests  with  implicit  obedience. 

Here  appears  the  twofold  nature  of  Prospero, 
which  is  the  pivotal  point  of  the  drama,  and, 
hence,  its  comprehension  must  be  our  first  object. 
He  controls  the  elements,  he  is  gifted  with  fore- 
sight, he  possesses  absolute  power — yet  in  his 
weakness  has  been  expelled  from  his  throne  and 
country.  To  be  sure,  there  is  the  difference  of 
time  between  his  expulsion  and  his  present  great- 
ness, but  this  cannot  adequately  account  for  the 
contradiction.  Let  us  try  to  explain  these  two 
elements  of  his  character,  as  they  have  been 
elaborated  fully  by  the  Poet  in  the  course  of  the 
drama.  In  the  first  place,  Prospero  must  mani- 
fest the  finite  side  of  his  nature.  As  an  individual, 
he  comes  in  contact  with  other  individuals  and 
things  —  in  general,  with  the  realm  of  finitude  in 
which  he  himself  is  finite.  Limitation  begets 
struggle ;  thus  arise  the  collisions  of  life.  Many 
men,  it  seems,  have  been  his  superiors  in  these 
struggles;  his  brother  is  a  much  more  practical 
man — has  dethroned  him  and  driven  him    off. 
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Such  is  Prosporo  the  individual,  and  as  such  he 
collides  with  various  forms  of  finite  existence. 
He  has  been  hitherto  defeated  in  these  conflicts. 
This  is  the  one  element.  But  Prospcro  also 
possesses  the  side  of  universality ;  he  is  spirit, 
intelligence  —  which  comprehends,  solves,  and 
portrays  all  the  collisions  of  the  finite  world.  It 
is  only  through  long  discipline  and  devoted  study 
that  he  has  attained  this  power.  His  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  moreover,  cost  him  his  dukedom, 
and  was  the  source  of  his  chief  conflict — that 
with  his  brother.  He  thus  stands  for  spirit  in 
its  highest  potcnco — thelTniversal  —  but  he  is 
at  the  same  time  the  Individual,  and  accordingly, 
is  exposed  to  the  realm  of  finite  relation  and 
struggle,  which,  however,  his  reason  must  bring 
into  an  harmonious  unity. 

But  his  spiritual  activity  is  mostly  confined  to 
a  special  form  of  intelligence  —  that  form  which 
embodies  its  contents  in  pictures  and  symbols, 
namely,  the  creative  Imagination.  Prospero 
does  not  employ  pure  thought,  but  poetic  shapes 
and  images.  He  must,  therefore,  be  the  Poet, 
who  has  within  him  the  world  in  ideal  forms, 
and,  in  this  way,  possesses  over  it  an  absolute 
power.  He  calls  up  from  the  vasty  deep  what- 
ever shapes  he  wishes  in  order  to  execute  his 
purposes  and  perform  his  commands.  Thus  he 
solves  all  the  contradictions  in  which  he,  as  an 
individual,  is  involved,  and  subdues  all  the  in- 
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fiuences  which  come  within  his  magic  circle.  For 
he  is  this  universal  power ;  and  in  the  sphere  of 
ideality  —  in  the  realm  of  spirit — nothing  can 
resist  him.  The  revenge  of  Prospero  is,  there- 
fore,  ideal,  for  certainly  Shakespeare  would 
never  have  taken  such  instrumentalities  as  these 
spirits  to  portray  a  real  revenge  merely.  More- 
over,  the  phiy  must  end  in  reconciliation  —  the 
harmony  of  the  Individual  with  the  Universal; 
for  spirit  possesses  just  this  power  over  the  con* 
flicts  of  finite  existence  —  it  must  show  itself  to 
bo  master. 

In  this  way  we  can  account  for  the  commanding 
position  of  Prospera  in  the  drama.  He  is  the 
grand  central  figure  —  the  absolute  power  who 
controls  ultimateiy  the  movements  of  every  per- 
son, and  from  whom  all  the  action  proceeds. 
The  form  of  mediation  is,  therefore,  external; 
but,  truly  considered,  Prospero  is  no  deus  ex 
machina  —  no  merely  external  divinity  brought 
in  to  cut  the  knot  that  cannot  be  untied.  The 
interpretation  must  always  exhibit  him  inside  of 
the  action ;  the  clew  is  his  double  nature.  As  an 
individual,  he  is  engaged  in  conflict;  but  then  he 
steps  back,  beholds  and  portrays  that  conflict, 
and  solves  it  through  spirit  in  the  form  of 
Imagination.  He  is,  therefore,  the  mediator  of 
his  own  collisions;  thus  externality  falls  away. 
The  solution  is,  accordingly,  not  external,  which 
would  be  the  case  if  the  absolute  power  simply 
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stood  outside  of  t!io  action  and  commanded  every- 
thing to  take  place.  It  is  the  special  duty  of 
the  critic  to  explain  these  external  media- 
tions —  of  which  the  play  is  full  —  into  a  clear, 
spiritual  purpose  and  meaning. 

Prospero  is,  therefore,  the  mighty- spirit  stand- 
ing behind  and  portraying  the  collisions  of  his 
own  individual  life,  and  of  finite  existence  gener- 
ally. But  this  is  not  enough  to  account  for  his 
activity.  He  could  easily  put  his  experiences  and 
struggles  into  a  dramatic  form  without  invoking 
the  aid  of  the  Supernatural  World.  The  necessity 
of  this  element  must  be  seen.  If  he  would  give 
a  complete  picture  of  his  own  activity,  he  must 
portray  not  only  the  above-mentioned  conflicts, 
but  also  portray  himself  as  portraying  them.  In 
other  words,  he  must  depict  himself  as  Poet  —  as 
Universal ;  he  must  give  an  account  of  his  own 
process,  and  that  account  must  also  be  in  a  poetic 
form.  This  will  push  the  Imagination  to  the  very 
verge  of  its  powers,  for  thus  it  must  do  what 
self-conscious  thought  alone  can  usually  do, 
namely,  it  must  comprehend  and  portray  itself. 
Hence  comes  the  external  form  representing  it  as 
the  absolute  master  over  its  materials. 

The  drama  thus  attempts  to  account  for  itself 
in  a  drama — in  its  own  form.  Having  swept 
over  the  whole  field  of  life  and  portrayed  every 
species  of  collision,  it  now  comes  to  grasp  itself — 
its  own  process.     Thus  it  becom<^s  truly  univer- 
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sal  —  a  compiete  totality;  for  it  takes  in  the 
World  and  itself  too.  This  play  is  often  con- 
sidered Shakespeare's  last,  and  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  final  summing  up  of  his  activity — or,  indeed, 
that  of  any  great  poet.  In  his  other  works  be 
has  portrayed  the  manifold  variety  of  collisions, 
but  now  ho  portrays  them  being  portrayed.  Here 
ho  reaches,  if  he  does  not  transgress,  the  limit  of 
dramatic  representation,  though  not  of  poetic 
conception ;  he  can  use  only  strange,  symbolical 
shapes  to  indicate  his  moaning — shapes  quite 
unmanageable  for  mere  ocular,  theatrical  effect. 

It  is  now  time  to  see  the  poem  springing  from 
the  twofold  nature  of  Prospero.  As  individual, 
^e  muii^t  expect  to  behold  him  involved  in  some 
of  the  ordinary  dramatic  collisions.  An  analysis 
will  reveal  three  of  them,  all  in  regular  gradation 
of  importance  ;  these  are  the  three  threads  of  the 
play.  First,  there  arises  the  collision  in  the 
Family — Prospero,  the  father,  on  the  one  hand, 
against  the  lovers,  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  on 
the  other.  The  old  conflict  is  depicted  —  the 
choice  of  the  daughter  is  opposed  by  the  will  of 
the  parent.  Secondly,  there  is  portrayed  the 
collision  in  the  State  —  Prospero,  the  rightful 
ruler  of  Milan,  against  the  usurper,  Antonio, 
supported  by  the  King  of  Naples,  both  of  whom 
with  followers  are  on  board  the  newly-arrived 
ship.  Thirdly,  there  is  the  more  general  col- 
lision,  which   may    be    stated    to    be    between 
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Rationality  and  Sensuality  —  the  former  repre- 
sented by  Prospero  and  Ariel,  the  latter  by 
Caliban,  with  Trinculo  and  Stephano.  The  Sen- 
sus^l  rises  up  against  the  Eational  in  all  its  forms  — 
in  Institutions  and  even  in  Art,  as  well  as  in  In- 
telligence. Such  is  the  material  for  Imagination 
to  work  upon. 

But  the  other  side  must  not  be  forgotten.  The 
Imagination,  at  the  same  time,  portrays  itself 
elaborating  this  content.  The  Poet  is  not  only 
going  to  make  the  drama,  but  is  going  to  show 
himself  making  it.  This  gives  the  ideal  element, 
representing  Prospero  as  having  the  absolute 
power  of  mediating  all  the  collisions  of  his  indi* 
vidual existence.  Moreover,  the  above-mentioned 
collisions  of  this  drama  are  the  general  collisions 
of  all  dramas;  the  Poet  thus  depicts  himself 
grasping  and  arranging  the  pure  forms  of  his  own 
poetic  art. 

The  reader  is  now  prepared  to  summon  before 
his  mind  the  total  organization  of  the  play,  as  the 
frame-work  upon  which  all  the  details  may  be 
placed  in  a  luminous,  as  well  as  in  an  exhaustive, 
order.  There  are  three  movements,  which,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  considered  as  absolutely  sepa- 
rate, but  as  fused  together  into  one  action.  The 
first  movement  is  introductory ;  it  shows  Pros* 
pero's  relation  to  his  daughter;  it  also  unfolds 
the  political  wrong  done  to  Prospero,  who  has 
been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  men  here 
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present  in  the  wrecked  ship ;  this  wrong  occurred 
before  the  time  of  the  drama,  bat  is  told  •  in  it. 
These  enemies  of  Prospero  have  now  come  into 
his  power  by  means  of  the  Spirit  World  of  .his 
island 9  whose  double  character  is  typified  in  its 
two  representatives  —  Ariel  and  Caliban.  So 
there  is  here  a  real  and  an  ideal  element,  one  su-' 
preme  over  the  other.  The  second  movement 
has  as  its  three  threads  the  triple  collision  with 
the  individual  Prospero,  which  threads  are  rep- 
resented by  the  lovers,  the  usurping  brother,  and 
Caliban,  respectively.  All  have  punishment  in* 
flicted  upon  them  by  the  spiritual  agencies  of 
Prospero,  who  is  thus  the  Poet  dispensing  poetic 
retribution.  Here  is  a  real  world  of  conflict,  over 
which  hovers  an  ideal  world  of  justice,  reflecting 
itself  in  the  stainless  mirror  of  the  Imagination. 
The  third  movement  is  the  Reconciliation,  also 
mediated  by  the  Spirit  World ;  the  parent  with- 
draws his  obstacle,  the  guilty  repent,  the  injured 
forgive,  and  thus  discordant  strife  turns  to  the 
sweetest  harmony.  The  conflicts  of  the  individ- 
ual Prospero  are  all  solved;  Family,  State,  even 
Sensuality,  are  no  longer  in  struggle  with  him; 
that  real  life  of  bis,  so  turbid  and  troubled,  has 
elevated  itself  into  the  clear,  placid  Ideal,  wherein 
all  its  Past  lies  beautifully  imaged.  Ariel,  thy 
work  is  now  done ;  hence,  '*  to  the  elements  I  " 

Such  is  the  happy  mediation  of  the  play,  which 
IS  tinged  at  times  with  deep  senousness.     It  is^  in- 
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timately  connected  by  its  time  and  its  coloring 
with  that  class  of  Shakespeare's  plays  in  which 
wrong  is  atoned  for  by  repentance,  and  the  crim- 
inal escapes  by  **  heart's  sorrow"  the  punish 
ment  of  death  —  the  legitimate  consequence  of 
his  deed.  It  is  such  a  drama,  but  it  is  more;  it 
is  such  a  drama  with  the  dramatist  taken  into 
the  action;  the  poetic  power  which  makes  the 
play  is  a  character  of  the  play. 

I. 

It  remains  for  us  to  take  the  poem  in  hand  and 
to  see  whether  these  things,  with  a  reasonable  in- 
terpretation, can  be  found  in  it,  or  are  the  absurd 
subtleties  of  the  expositor's  fancy.  The  first 
movement  is  explanatory  ;  it  gives  the  primal  act 
of  wrong  and  the  transition  out  of  the  Beal 
World;  not  in  a  dramatic  form,  but  by  way  of 
retrospective  narration.  But  it  has  the  main  facts 
of  the  action  and  these  we  shall  seek  to  distin- 
guish. 

First  conies  the  tempest  from  which  probably 
the  drama  takes  its  name ;  here  we  see  terrors  of 
shipwreck  intermingled  with  Shakespearian  hu- 
mor, which  gives  the  relief  along  with  the  crush- 
'ing  anxiety  of  such  a  scene.  The  effect  of  this 
tempest  is  to  divide  the  ship's  company  into 
three  parts,  corresponding  to  the  three  threads 
above  mentioned,  and  to  scatter  them  into  differ- 
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ent  portions  of  the  island.  But  the  peculiarity 
of  this  tempest  is,  as  we  learn  in  the  next  scene, 
that  Prospero  has  brought  it  about  through  Ariel. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  a  tempest  which  has  taken 
pLoce  through  natural  causes;  it  is,  evidently,  a 
poetical  tempest.  For  certiiinly  Shakespeare 
would  not  have  us  believe  that  storms  are  pro- 
duced by  spirits  ordinarily;  but  this  one  certainly 
is.  What,  then,  does  tlie  author  mean?  for  his 
procedure  here  assuredly  needs  explanation.  I 
think  he  tells  us  —  in  saying  that  Ariel,  by  com- 
mand of  Prospero,  caused  the  tempest  and  dis- 
persed the  company — that  tempests  ar<f  called  up 
by  the  Poet;  that  they  are  a  poetical  instrument 
employed  to  bring  about  a  separation  of  parties, 
and  to  scatter  them  into  different  places  as  here. 
Wo  are,  therefore,  led  to  inquire  whether  Shakes- 
peare himself  has  ever  employed  this  means  in 
any  of  his  dramas.  Accordingly,  we  find  the 
same  instrumentality  in  Twelfth  Night  and 
Comedy  of  Errors^  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  tempest  is  an  artifice  of  the  Poet  for  scatter- 
ing, or  possibly  uniting,  his  characters  in  an  ex- 
ternal manner.  Here,  then,  in  the  very  first 
scene,  the  Poet  is  portraying  his  own  process. 

The  second  scene  of  the  First  Act,  which  now 
follows,  is  the  most  important  one  in  the  play, 
for  it  gives  the  key  to  the  action.  A  careful 
analysis  of  all  its  elements  will,  therefore,  be 
necessary.     First  appears  before  us  the  Family, 
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the  primary  relation  of  man — here  that  of  father 
and  daughter,  the  latter  of  whom  speaks  in  the 
first  line  of  her  parent's  Art,  which  she  herself, 
being  purely  individual,  does  not  possess,  but 
still  knows  of.  For  their  relation  is  a  natural 
one  —  not  spiritual  —  that  between  parent  and 
child.  Miranda  is  seized  just  at  the  point  of 
budding  womanhood ;  in  her  the  consciousness  of 
sex  is  dawning  upon  virgin  innocence.  She  is 
excited  by  sympathy  for  the  sufferers,  when  the 
father  assures  her  that  no  one  has  perished  —  in 
fact,  no  one  can  perish  —  in  the  vessel.  Again 
we  ask  the  question:  Why  this  coniidence  of 
Prospero  that  all  will  be  saved  ?  The  prevision 
in  his  art,  which  he  speaks  of,  is  that  of  the  Poet, 
who  ordains  beforehand,  by  the  strictest  neces- 
sity, the  course  of  the  action  and  the  fate  of  the 
characters,  and  knows  what  kind  of  a  drama  he 
is  going  to  write.  He  lays  down  his  magic 
mantle -r- that  is,  he  assumes  the  individual  rela- 
tion to  his  daughter  —  and  then  begins  to  give  an 
account  of  his  life  and  conflicts  as  an  individuHl. 
Here,  then,  he  relates  his  main  collision:  a 
brother,  with  the  aid  of  a  foreign  king,  has  driven 
him  from  his  dukedom. 

Prospero  does  not  conceal  the  cause  of  his 
banishment.  He  neglected  the  Practical  for  the 
Theoretical ;  he  handed  over  the  administration  of 
his  government  to  others,  and  devoted  his  time 
to  his  books,  his  study,  his  Art.     The  logic  of 
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this  transition  is  evident.  He  cats  loose!  from 
the  Real  World,  and  the  Real  World  retorts  by 
cutting  loose  from  him  —  drives  him  off.  Where, 
now,  is  he?  Having  severed  all  his  individual 
relations,  he  is  manifestly  left  just  in  his  ideal 
realm.  But  there  is  one  tie  which  he  cannot 
break  —  he  is  a  father.  This  bond  still  unites 
him  to  finite  existence :  or,  if  he  must  depart  for 
the  ideal  world,  the  daughter  must  go  along. 
The  two,  therefore,  are  put  into  a  vessel  together, 
and  reach  the  magic  island.  Prospero  intimates 
that  it  was  this  relation  which  saved  him ;  other- 
wise, he  would  have  given  that  final  stroke  which 
dissolves  all  individual  relations: 

Mirando, — Alack,  what  trouble  was  I  then  to  you  I 
Prospero, —  O,  a  cherabim 

Thoa  wast,  that  didst  preserve  me.    Thoa  didst  smUe, 

Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  Heaven. 

Moreover,  he  takes  his  books  with  him, 
*<  Volumes  which  I  prize  above  my  dukedom." 
This  is  indeed  just  the  trouble  in  his  case.  Father 
and  daughter  are  committed  to  wind  and  wave, 
and  are  brought  ashore  *<  by  Providence  divine," 
who  also  takes  a  hand  in  the  matter.  In  the 
divine  order,  then,  this  whole  action  is  placed; 
above  Prospero  is  a  still  higher  Prospero  duly 
recognized  here.  But  the  great  transition  is  made 
from  the  Real  to  the  Ideal  or  Magic  World ;  there 
is  the  passage   from  civilized  life  to  an  unculti- 
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yated  spirit-island;  a  wrong  has  been  done  in 
the  institutional  realm ,  which  throws  the  man 
back  quite  to  Nature's  beginning.  At  this 
point  we  behold  the  main  joint  of  the  dramatic 
structure ;  the  present  phiy  clearly  belongs  to  the 
class  of  the  Poet's  dramas  which  have  an  ideal 
(or  idyllic)  mediation.  But  the  transition  in 
Tempest  seems  deeper  andbroader  than  any  here- 
tofore ;  it  is  a  parting  from  the  whole  finite  world 
of  conflict,  of  practical  activity,  of  individual  re- 
lation ;  all  is  snapped  off  but  the  one  little  thread 
which  connects  him  with  his  daughter.  Thus 
Prospero  is  landed  in  his  magic  island,  which  is 
the  scenic  setting  of  his  Ideal  World. 

It  is  furthermore  to  be  noticed  that  both  par- 
ties have  their  just  and  tlieir  unjust  element. 
Prospero  is  wronged  —  he  is  dispossessed  of  his 
recognized  rights  by  violence ;  yet  he  himself  is  not 
without  guilt.  The  Real  World  has  a  claim  upon 
him  as  ruler,  which  claim  he  has  totally  ignored. 
We  can  foreshadow  that  the  play  must  result  in 
reconciliation,  and  not  in  the  death  of  the  wrong- 
doers. Prospero,  as  Poet,  must  see  both  sides 
and  represent  them  in  their  truth,  and  cannot 
avenge  himself  as  an  individual.  This  drama, 
therefore,  will  not  have  a  tragic  termination ;  it 
must,  as  previously  stated,  end  in  the  repentance 
of  the  one  party  and  forgiveness  of  the  other. 

Prospero  has  thus  brought  the  story  of  his  life 
down  to  the  tempest,  embracing  the  conflicts  of 
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his  individual  existence.  His  enemies, 
been  wrecked  in  the  shipy^  are  scattered  oyer  the 
island  and  are  in  his  power.  Now  the  ideal  powers 
enter  into  the  action  of  the  drama.  But,  behold  I 
Miranda  sleeps  in'  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
AVorld;  she  is  mortal  —  individual  merely;  she 
possesses  not  the  vision  and  faculty  divine.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  she  cannot  choose  but  sleep  in  the 
invisible  realm,  for  eyes  cannot  help  her.  But 
who  appears  here  in  this  Spirit  World?  An  airy 
being  called  Ariel,  who  seems  not  to  be  restrained 
by  any  bonds  of  Space  and  Time;  who  flies 
abroad  nnd  performs  on  land  and  sea  the  behests 
of  bis  master.  He  was  the  cause  of  the  ship- 
wreck, wo  now  learn,  and  he  gives  a  vivid  ac- 
count of  his  feats  in  that  work.  Again  an 
explanation  is  demanded,  and  we  feel  compelled 
to  say  that  Ariel  is  that  element  of  Prospero  be- 
fore designated  as  Imagination,  which  thus  gives 
an  account  to  itself  of  its  own  deeds  in  a  poetic 
form.     For  Ariel  controls  the  elements  —  is  sov- 

4 

ereign  over  the  powers  of  Nature,  and  directs 
them  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  master's  pur- 
poses. In  general,  he  seems  to  perform  every 
essential  mediation  in  the  entire  poem.  What 
possesses  this  power  but  Imagination?  Yet  i^e 
must  not  press  this  meaning  too  closely,  for 
Shakespeare  does  not  allegorize,  but  always  indi- 
vidualizes ;  he  fills  out  his  characters  —  whether 
they  be  natural  or  supernatural  —  to  their  sensu- 
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ous  completeness.  We  shall  observe  that  there 
are  many  sides  given  which  are  necessary  to  the 
image,  but  not  necessary  to  the  thought,  even 
when  the  thought  preponderates.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  these  Shakespearian  creations  to  be  ade- 
quately interpreted  as  allegories,  in  which  each 
particular  stroke  has  its  separate  signification; 
the  purport  of  the  whole  is  what  should  be  seized 
along  with  its  general  movement. 

We  find,  too,  that  Ariel  has  scattered  the  ship's 
crew  according  to  order:  **  As  thoubadst  me,  in 
troops  I  have  dispersed  them  about  the  isle." 
Ferdinand  is  landed  by  himself,  the  King  and 
his  company  are  in  another  part  of  the  island. 
Stepheno  and  Trinculo  in  still  another;  the  mari- 
ners are  kept  in  the  one  ship  while  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  is  sent  home.  In  other  words  Ariel  has  or- 
ganized this  poem  by  command  of  Prosper©  and 
he  tells,  too,  how  he  has  done  it. 

But  this  dainty  spirit,  Ariel,  is  not  wholly  sat- 
isfied with  his  lot;  he  has  that  absolute  aspiration 
of  Intelligence — nay  of  Nature  herself — namely, 
the  aspiration  for  freedom.  What  is  meant 
here  by  freedom?  Merely  to  get  rid  of  labor 
and  then  be  idle?  We  think  not ;  it  is  rather  to 
accomplish  the  work  in  hand  —  to  embody  itself 
in  some  grand  result;  this  is  the  toil  of  Spirit,  of 
the  Imaorination.  The  freedom  is  the  realization 
of  its  end,  when  the  Imagination  has  clothed  it- 
self in  an  adequate  form,  which  process,  it  may 
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be  added,  can  be  completed  only  at  the  close  of 
the  poem ;  then  Ariel  is  dismissed  to  the  elements. 
But  he  never  could  have  been  free  unless  he  real- 
ized aspiration  in  an  objective  form.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  Ariel  quite  corresponds  to  that  ele- 
ment of  Prospero's  character  which  was  called 
Spirit  —  Intelligence  —  or  the  Universal  as  op- 
posed to  the  Individual. 

But  the  Poet  Prospero  proceeds  further;  he 
gives  a  history  of  Ariel.  Once  the  spirit  was  the 
slave  of  the  hag,  Syeorax,  who  imprisoned  him 
in  a  cloven  pine  because  he  would  not  perform 
**  her  earthlv  and  abhorred  commands."  Here 
is  presented  the  conflict  which  is  as  old  as  man  — 
spirit  against  flesh,  Reason  against  Appetite. 
Moreover,  we  see  its  earliest  form  ;  spirit  is  over- 
come and  is  subordinate  to  flesh  —  to  sense. 
Hence  the  groans  of  Ariel  from  his  prison-house, 
till  at  length  Prospero  comes  to  the  island  and 
frees  him.  Now  he  is  the  servant  of  Prospero, 
and  transforms  himself  into  every  kind  of  shape 
which  Prospero  commands,  in  order  to  perform 
the  various  requirements  of  the  play.  He  is  at 
once  sent  off  on  an  errand,  the  nature  of  which 
will  soon  be  seen. 

But  when  Ariel  is  gone,  Miranda  awakes ;  when 
he  is  present,  she  knows  nothing  of  his  presence. 
Manifestly  she  is  no  seeress  of  spirits.  Prospero 
bids  him:  *'  Go  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  of 
the  seaj"  \vhat  can  thus  transform  itself  but 
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Imagination?  In  fact,  it  originally  created  the 
nymph  in  ancient  Hellas,  and  still  can  assume 
their  shape. 

But  Tvhat  is  this  other  shape  which  now  rises 
upon  our  view  —  a  monster,  half  man,  half  beast? 
He  is  the  slave  of  Prospero,  compelled  to  per- 
form all  the  menial  duties;  in  other  words,  his 
is  the  service  of  sense,  a  very  necessary  service; 
**we  cannot  miss  him;  he  docs  make  our  fire, 
fetch  in  our  wood,"  etc.  His  origin  is  not  left 
in  doubt  —  he  is  the  son  of  Sycorax,  and  the  heir 
of  her  character.  Now  we  behold  the  opposite 
of  Ai-iel  in  every  way  —  Caliban  is  sense  in  all  its 
forms,  sensuality  included.  The  peculiarity  of 
their  names,  too,  has  been  noticed  by  critics  — 
with  a  slight  transposition  of  letters,  aenal  be- 
comes Ariel  and  cannibal  becomes  Caliban.  But 
at  present,  under  the  rule  of  Prospero,  sense  is 
subordinated  —  is  made  to  serve.  Caliban  is, 
therefore,  the  natural  man  whom  Prospero  has 
tried  to  educate,  yet  without  altering  his  nature  — 
who  cannot  be  anything  else  but  a  slave.  His 
knowledge  is  just  sufficient  to  contest  with  Pros- 
pero the  supremacy  of  the  island.  The  rise  of 
mankind  from  a  state  of  nature,  through  language 
and  education,  is  here  indicated.  The  claim  of 
Caliban  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  by  right 
of  birth,  against  the  right  of  intelligence,  is  a 
rather  severe  satire  upon  the  principle  of  legiti- 
macy,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  intended 


hf  '?haky^peiULe-  Tins  sBbthcBB  bcivccn  Fttw- 
pero  and  CilSna  aboaid  be  obierred,  for  ii  will 
eoosdtace  hereafto'  one  of  the  eoUisioos  of  the 
pfaT. 

There  caa  hsrdly  be  a  doobt  eoDceming  the 
maia  fffgntticanoa  of  these  two  figures  of  the 
dranci,  Ther  are  noc  portzajed  aa  haman  in 
form,  but  as  imnatiinil —  or«  if  yoa  please,  su* 
panatural;  thej  exhibit  one  side,  one  element 
of  man  in  ita  excess — Ariel  is  spirit  withoat 
sense,  Caliban  is  sense  withoat  spirit.  They  are, 
therefore,  not  human,  for  man  includes  both  of 
them.  Or,  to  rerert  to  our  abstract  terms,  we 
behold  the  two  principles  of  Prosperous  charac- 
ter— the  IndiTidaal  and  Universal — objectified 
into  independent  forms  bj  the  Imagination  of  the 
Poet.  Moreover,  the  inherent  antithesis  and  hos- 
tility— in  other  words,  the  collision  between 
these  two  principles — is  also  indicated.  Pros- 
pero  has,  so  to  speak,  separated  himself  into  the 
two  contradictory  elements  of  his  character,  and 
given  to  each  an  adequate  poetic  form,  and  has 
also  stated  their  contradiction.  But  he  remains 
still  master  over  both ;  they,  though  opposites, 
are  still  his  servants  —  are  still  the  instruments 
of  the  Poet  who  stands  behind  and  directs  their 
acts.  Such  is  their  fundamental  representation 
in  the  play. 

Another  relation  has  been  indicated  in  the 
poem  with  distinctness,  namely,  the  relation  of 
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the  race  of  Caliban  to  Art.  The  foul  witch,  Sy- 
corax,  is  the  representative  of  the  Ugly;  she  has 
even  lost  the  human  form  —  •*  with  age  and  envy 
grown  into  a  hoop/*  as  if  her  head  turned  back 
into  the  earth  again.  She  came  from  Argier,  a 
land  beyond  the  pale  of  culture,  where  spirit  is 
still  enslaved  in  the  bonds  of  sense.  But  even 
there  she  could  not  live,  on  account  of  her  ncixa- 
tive  character.  She  is  put  on  the  island,  which 
remains  a  wild,  untamed  jungle,  till  the  arrival 
of  Prospero.  So  the  Poet  relieved  his  own  dra- 
matic Art  of  the  witch's  domination.  The  fate 
of  Ariel  has  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  his  en- 
franchisement ;  but  at  present,  under  the  rule  of 
Prospero,  nature  is  the  servant  of  mind  and  is 
the  bearer  of  its  forms.  Art  is,  therefore,  pos- 
sible, since  the  Sensuous  is  now  controlled  by  the 
Spiritual;  for  Art  is  spirit  expressed  in  a  sensuous 
form. 

Such  is  what  we  may  call  the  first  movement  of 
the  drama,  which  is  narrated  in  the  transition 
from  Milan  to  Magic  Island,  and  from  the  Past 
with  its  **  dark  backward  and  absym  of  Time*' 
to  the  Present.  The  Poet  has  unfolded  his  per- 
sonal relations  and  conflicts,  has  brought  the  story 
of  his  life  down  to  the  date  of  the  action,  and, 
chiefly,  he  has  given  us  a  peep  into  his  Spirit 
World.  The  drama  being  now  organized,  un- 
folds in  a  regular,  nay,  systematic  order. 
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n. 

At  this  point  we  begin  to  be  wholly  occupied 
with  the  events  taking  place  in  the  Island ,  these 
events  being  strung  together  on  three  lines,  which 
we  call  the  threads  of  the  action.  We  shall  ob- 
serve Ariel  carefully  arranging  these  threads; 
after  scattering  the  ship's  company,  he  brings 
them  together  in  conjunction  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  magic  realm.  Each  thread  we  notice,  is 
spun  of  one  part  ship  and  one  part  island ;  like 
finds  like,  and  the  two  sets  of  correspondences 
run  through  the  drama. 

1.  The  first  thread  depicts  the  conflict  in  the 
Family.  Our  Ariel  brings  to  the  fair  maiden  a' 
lover  —  the  Poet  never  fails  to  do  so.  By  his 
mysterious  music  Ferdinand,  one  of  the  ship's 
company,  is  led  to  Miranda.  She  thinks  he  is  *^  a 
thing  divine;  "  he  thinks  she  is  **  the  goddess" 
of  the  isle ;  thus  each  is  to  the  other  a  divinity. 
Both  fall  in  love  at  first  sight;  the  natural  unity 
of  sex  which  calls  forth  the  Family  asserts  itself 
on  the  s[)ot.  What  else  could  happen?  Ferdi-f 
nand  is  alone  in  the  world,  Miranda  is  almost 
so — only  her  father  is  known  to  her.  If  man 
and  woman  belong  together,  certainly  these  two 
must  feel  their  inseparableness,  for  there  is  no- 
body else  to  whom  they  can  belong.  It  is  the 
old  climax  —  admiration,  sympathy,  love.   * « They 
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are  both  in  either^s  powers;  "  each  one  finds  his 
or  her  existence  in  the  other. 

But  now  appears  the  obstacle,  for  the  course  of 
true  love  can  never  run  smooth  —  at  least  in  a 
drama.  The  collision  so  frequently  portrayed  by 
Shakespeare  again  arises  for  a  new  treatment  — 
that  between  the  will  of  the  parent  and  the  choice 
of  the  daughter.  Prospero  opposes  the  match, 
charges  Ferdinand  with  being  a  traitor  and  spy, 
and  lays  upon  him  the  menial  task  of  removing 
**  some  thousands  of  logs."  This  is  the  grand 
test  to  which  the  lover  must  be  subjected  by  the 
Poet;  he  is  to  clear  out  this  wild  jungle  and  pre- 
pare it  for  the  abode  of  culture.  But  Miranda  is 
present  with  consolation,  and  even  offers  to  assist 
in  the  labor;  the  young  Prince  bravely  stands  the 
trial  —  he  is  willing  to  undergo  any  toil  for  love's 
sake.  The  mutual  declaration  is  made ;  then  fol- 
lows the  mutual  promise;  the  unity  of  feeling  is 
complete.     It  is  the  essence  of  all  love-stories. 

The  next  time  we  meet  with  the  father,  in  this 
connection,  he  has  yielded  his  objections  and 
sealed  the  pledge  of  the  lovers  with  his  consent. 
But  all  along  we  have  been  aware  that  his  oppo- 
sition was  feigned  —  that  he  intended  from  the 
start  to  acquiesce  in  their  marriage.  In  fact,  he 
was  the  very  person  that  brought  it  about.  For 
his  conduct  he  has  adduced  an  external  motive  — 
**  lest  too  light  winning  make  the  prize  light.'* 
Still  deeper  is  the  design  which  he  cheris^hes  of 
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not  only  restoring  his  daughter  to  his  own  pos- 
sessions, but  also  of  making  her  queen  of  Naples. 
But  the  true  internal  necessity  that  his  opposition 
should  be  feigned  lies  in  his  double  nature.  The 
Poet,  who  is  none  other  than  Prospero  himself, 
interposes  an  obstacle  —  the  refusal  of  the  pa- 
rent ;  which  parent  also  is  none  other  than  Pros- 
pero himself.  As  father  he  stands  in  an  individual 
relation  to  his  daughter  and  comes  into  conflict 
with  her ;  but  as  Poet  he  has  brought  about 
this  conflict,  and  must  solve  it  by  giving  va- 
lidity to  the  right  of  choice.  Such  is  the  solu- 
tion demanded  by  reason,  and  the  one  which 
Shakespeare  universally  gives  to  such  a  collision. 
Prospero  knows,  therefore,  from  the  beginning, 
that  his  daughter  will  triumph  —  in  fact,  that  he 
must  make  her  triumph.  The  key  to  his  con- 
duct is  that  the  father  or  individual  and  the  Poet 
or  Universal  are  one  and  the  same  man. 

The  right  choice  is,  therefore,  victorious  over 
the  will  of  the  parent  —  a  right  which,  though 
generally  conceded  at  the  present  time,  was  once 
stoutly  contested.  Their  love  has  been  portrayed 
through  its  successive  stages  —  the  first  predilec- 
tion, the  mutual  declaration,'  the  secret  plight  of 
troth,  the  consent  of  the  father.  But  one  thing 
more  remains  to  be  done  —  the  ceremony  with 
full  and  holy  rite  must  be  ministered.  Upon  this 
point  Prospero  lays  the  greatest  stress;  he  speaks* 
of  it  no  less  than  three  times  in  different  places. 
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Without  the  formal  solemnization  of  marriage 
their  union  cannot  be  ethical ;  it  can  bring  forth 
only  the  most  baleful  weeds  —  hate,  disdain,  and 
discord.  Lust  is  not  love;  indeed,  it  is  the 
destruction  of  genuine  love  —  a  Caliban  cannot 
truly  enter  the  m^-rriage  relation.  Moreover,  the 
ceremony  gives  reality  to  the  Family,  which 
hitherto  existed  only  in  the  subjective  emotions 
of  the  parties.  Beligion  (or  the  State  in  our 
time)  comes  in  with  its  sanction  and  objectifies 
their  union  —  makes  it  an  institution  in  the  world. 
The  marriage  rite  is,  therefore,  not  a  mean- 
ingless and  unnecessary  formality.  Yet  the 
origin  and  primal  basis  of  the  Family,  is  love, 
which  the  Poet  has  here  portrayed  in  all  its 
fervor.  But  left  to  itself  simply,  and  ungoverned, 
it  degenerates  into  lust.  Our  author  would  teach 
the  lesson,  if  we  understand  him,  that  the  ethical 
element  and  the  emotional  element  must  both  be 
present  in  true  affection;  for  the  latter  is 
destroyed  by  the  Ethical  alone,  which  is  the  case 
when  the  daughter  is  wholly  obedient,  and  simply 
follows  the  will  of  the  parent,  and  lets  him 
choose  for  her.  She  thus  cannot  have  much 
intensity  in  her  love ;  but  Miranda  insists  upon 
her  affection,  and  the  father  at  last  yields.  On 
the  other  hand,  passion  alone,  without  any  ethical 
restraint,  is  even  more  fatal  to  love.  Now,  both 
these  elements  in  their  one-sidedness  are  repre- 
sented by    Shakespeare  as  antagonistic  to  the 
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unity  of  marriage.  The  truth  is,  the  Emotional 
must  be  regulated,  restrained,  and  made  perma- 
nent by  the  Ethical;  and  the  Ethical  —  which 
now  takes  the  form  of  devotion  to  husband  or 
wife,  instead  of  obedience  to  parent  —  must  be 
filled,  vivified  and  intensified  by  the  Emotional. 
The  marriage  is  followed  by  the  masque,  whose 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  play  is  to  be  care- 
fully studied,  for  it  reveals  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  work  the  special  character  of  Prospero 
as  Poet.  He  calls  up  Ariel,  who,  it  will  be 
noticed,  always  appears  when  some  important 
function  of  the  drama  is  about  to  be  performed. 
For  what  purpose  is  he  now  invoked  ?  Mark  the 
language  of  Prospero : 

—  "I  most 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  youDg  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art;  it  is  my  promise, 
And  they  expect  it  from  me." 

At  once  there  rise  up  before  us  the  goddesses  of 
the  ancient  Greek  world  —  the  poetical  forms  of 
all  ages.  These,  then,  are  the  spirits  over  which 
Prospero  has  power  through  his  minister,  Ariel ; 
this,  too,  is  his  Art,  which  has  brought  forth  all 
the  other  wonderful  shapes  of  the  poem.  They 
are  the  beautiful  forms  of  the  Imagination,  over 
which  the  Poet  alone  has  control. 

But  let  us  notice  the  content  of  this  little  inter- 
lude; what  will  be  its  theme?  Nothing  but  what 
has  already  taken  place,  only  in  a  new  form  for 
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the  lovers,  who  thiis  behold  a  representation  of 
their  own  unity.  The  mainspring  of  the  action 
is  Juno,  the  spouse  of  the  king  of  gods  and  men ; 
therefore  both  the  typo  and  guardian  of  wife- 
hood, of  chastity,  of  domestic  life.  She  sends 
Iris,  her  many-colored  messenger,  for  Ceres  — 

"A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate. 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  blest  lovers." 

Such  is  the  object  of  the  visit  of  the  two  god- 
desses, which  is  still  more  precisely  expressed 
by  each  in  their  songs.  Juno  particularly  con- 
fers marriage-blessing  and  honor ;  Ceres  physi- 
cal comfort  and  prosperity.  But  mark  that 
Venus  and  her  blind  boy  are  invited  to  stay 
away.  They  represent  unholy  lust ;  they  plot- 
ted the  means  whereby  dusky  Dis,  or  devilish 
sensuality,  carried  off  the  innocent  Proserpine, 
the  daughter  of  Ceres,  to  the  infernal  regions. 
Thus  the  ethical  element  is  again  emphasized. 

The  relation  of  Prosper©  as  parent — as  indi- 
vidual—  has  now  been  portrayed,  as  well  as  the 
collision  resulting  therefrom  and  its  solution. 
But  he  is  also  Poet,  and,  hence,  must  shadow 
forth  the  whole  matter  in  the  objective  forms  of 
poetry.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
his  feigning  an  objection  to  the  love  match 
resulted  from  his  poetical  prevision,  and  that 
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sach  an  objection  must  finally  be  abandoned. 
Thna  he  has  manifested  in  himself,  and  abo 
depicted  in  the  drama,  the  collision  in  the  Fam- 
ily. But  now,  when  consent  has  been  given, 
and  the  hindrances  smoothed  over,  a  t«econd  time 
he  appears  as  Poet,  as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
his  nature  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer. 
He  steps  back  and  reproduces,  in  a  new  poetical 
dress,  the  substance  of  the  whole  story  before 
the  lovers.  This  little  play  within  the  play 
thus  has  the  effect  of  a  double  reflection  of  the 
action. 

New  beings  appear  in  order  to  celebrate  the 
contract  of  true  love;  Naiads,  whose  crown  is 
chastity,  and  the  sun-burnt  sicklemen,  whose 
trait  is  industry,  join  in  a  dance.  But  while 
Prospero  is  busily  calling  up  these  beautiful 
shapes  from  the  Ideal  Realm,  he  suddenly 
thinks  of  the  conspiracy  of  Caliban.  A  new 
collision  against  himself,  as  an  individual,  has 
arisen,  which  demands  immediate  attention; 
the  pressing  fact  rushes  in  upon  him,  and  at 
once  the  poetical  world  vanishes.  He  is  thus 
reminded  that  there  are  other  things  to  be  done, 
other  struggles  to  pass  through,  and,  finally, 
other  collisions  to  be  portrayed.  But  he  is 
highly  vexed  at  the  interruption,  and  in  his 
anger  he  utters  the  doom  of  the  whole  finite 
world    which  sounds  like  the  Last  Judgment. 
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It  id  the  most  sublime  passage  of  its  length  to 
be  found  in  Shakespeare : 

*'  And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pagcaut  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.    We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  make  of  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.'* 

It  is  just  this  finite  world  which  is  so  full  of  con- 
flict and  has  caused  him  so  much  trouble.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  he  almost  curses  it,  and 
announces  its  utter  perishability.  But,  though 
the  life  and  works  of  man,  and  also  the  physi- 
cal globe,  are  transitory,  he  is  far  from  saying 
that  mind  —  the  Universal — will  pass  away. 
On  the  contrary,  he  now  invokes  the  latter 
against  destruction,  for  it  is  the  master  over  fini- 
tude,  over  the  negative  powers  of  the  world. 
Again  our  Ariel  must  appear  —  **come  with  a 
thought.'*  Why?  Only  because  he  is  thought. 
He  answers:  *'Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to."  Why 
again?  Because  he  cannot  be  separated  from 
them.  Thus  Prospero  and  Ariel  prepare  for 
the  conflict  with  Caliban,  the  account  of  which 
will  be  taken  up  in  its  proper  connection. 

2.  Such  is  the  first  thread ;  the  second  is  the 
collision  in  the  State,  which  is  the  central  thread 
of  the  play.     Prospero,  as  rightful  duke,  comes 
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into  conflict  with  a  usurper — his  own  brother  — 
who  is  supported  by  the  King  of  Naples.  Again 
we  see  that  Prospero,  in  his  individual  relation, 
has  fallen  into  strife  and  been  overthrown.  The 
history  of  his  expulsion  has  already  been  given, 
and  it  must  be  noticed  also  that  he  relates  the 
occurrence  as  something  long  antecedent  to  the 
play,  and  not  embraced  in  its  action,  though  its 
necessary  presupposition.  Such  has  been  the 
wrong  done  to  him.  But  now  the  universal  ele- 
ment of  his  nature  appears  ;  his  enemies  are  com- 
pletely in  his  power;  their  punishment  is  to 
follow. 

The  tempest  has  conveniently  scattered  the 
ship's  company  into  groups,  in  one  of  which  are 
to  be  found  all  the  offenders.  But,  first,  there 
arises  a  conflict  among  themselves.  There  are 
three  good  characters  —  that  is,  those  without 
guilt — Go nzalo,  Adrian,  and  Francisco ;  opposed 
to  these  are  the  three  wicked  ones  —  Alonso, 
Antonio,  and  Sebastian.  The  three  good  ones 
accept  their  misfortune  and  endure;  also  they 
try  to  comfort  the  others.  But  the  three  bad 
ones  are  full  of  satire  and  reproach ;  calamity 
only  brings  out  their  poisonous  nature.  The 
good  Gonzalo  can  even  dream  of  his  perfect  com- 
monwealth,  and  the  golden  age  in  the  desert  isle. 
We  must  recollect  that  he  was  the  man  who  was 
so  kind  to  Prospero  when  the  latter  was  banished 
and  in   a  rotten   boat  cast  upon  the  sea.     At 
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present  Antonio  and  Sebastian  show  their  hatred, 
especially  of  the  honest  Gonzalo,  by  bitter  ridi- 
cule, while  Alonso  is  beginning  to  feel  repentance 
for  his  deeds  through  the  loss  of  his  son.  Yet  a 
deeper  retribution  appears  to  be  hanging  over 
him.  Ho  has  aided  in  dethroning  a  brother ;  a 
brother  now  threatens  to  dethrone  him.  The 
same  man  whom  he  unjustly  assisted  to  a  crown 
seems  about  to  punish  him.  But  his  repentance 
will  save  him  from  final  overthrow.  So  much  for 
Alonso.  Antonio  is  a  much  worse  man.  His  con- 
duct is  consistent ;  he  cannot  stop  in  his  negative 
career;  he  must  continue  dispossession  and  as- 
sailing the  rights  of  others,  for  that  is  the  lomcal 
necessity  of  his  character.  Having  wrongfully 
expelled  his  nearest  relative,  he  very  naturally 
begins  to  plot  against  his  greatest  benefactor,  the 
King  of  Naples.  But  the  poetical  mediator, 
Ariel,  is  again  on  hand  to  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  the  plan;  the  Poet  cannot  let  the 
matter  end  in  that  way.  The  victims  wake  with 
the  music  of  Ariel;  thus  the  design  is  frus- 
trated. 

The  main  poetical  mediation  is  next  to  be  ac- 
complished—  of  course  through  Ariel.  It  is 
reconciliation  by  repentance.  Bepentance  means 
that  man  has  the  power  to  make  his  wicked  deed 
undone,  as  far  as  its  influence  upon  his  own  mind 
is  concerned.  He  can  free  himself  from  re- 
morse —  from  the  consequence  of  his  own  nega- 
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Hre  ad.  Bat  the  rqientance  most  be  complete ; 
it  inclodes  the  confessioii  of  the  wrong,  contri- 
tion adequate  to  its  magnitade,  and  an  entire 
restitation  of  its  adrantages.  Spirit  thos  be- 
comes again  at  peace  with  itself,  and  is  relieved 
from  its  own  destractire  gnawings.  This  recon* 
ciliation  is,  therefore,  a  spiritual  process,  and, 
most  be  accomplished  by  the  representative  of 
qfHrit — Ariel. 

The  three  criminals  are  in  the  presence  of 
Prospero,  who  is  invisible  to  them.  They  are, 
indeed,  in  the  presence  of  their  own  wrong ;  retri- 
bution is  at  hand.  Again  we  urge  upon  the  reader 
to  keep  in  mind  the  doable  nature  of  Prospero  — 
as  individual  he  has  suffered  these  injuries^,  but  as 
universal  he  is  the  Poet,  who  overcomes  and  pro- 
trays  them,  and  indeed,  punishes  them  with  his 
poetical  justice.  He,  therefore,  puts  into  opera- 
tion his  Spirit  World,  whose  main  object  is  now 
to  excite  conscience  —  to  rouse  remorse.  The  men 
are  hungry ;  a  banquet  is  spread  before  them  by 
several  strange  shapes  who  invite  them  to  eat. 
It  is  the  apparent  smile  of  fortune  upon  the 
guilty.  But  when  the  King  and  the  rest  begin 
eating,  the  banquet  vanishes.  Thus  it  is  indi- 
cated to  them  that  a  power  beyond  their  con- 
sciousness is  at  work  in  the  isle.  Here  it  is  — 
Ariel,  who  now  drops  his  invisible  form  and 
appears  to  them  like  a  harpy,  the  symbol  of  ven- 
geance.    He  calls  himself  Destiny,  or  a  minister 
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of  Fate ;  his  function  is  retribution.  He  comes 
to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  Prospero : 

— "  For  which  foul  deed 
The  powers  delaying,  not  forgetting,  have 
Incensed  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,  all  creatures, 
Against  your  peace.    Thee  of  thy  son,  Alonso,  , 

They  have  bereft;  and  do  pronounce  by  me 
Lingering  perdition  —  worse  than  any  death.** 

So  far  it  resembles  that  external  power  which  the 
Greeks  called  Fate,  and  which  at  last  came  to 
control  Jupiter  himself. 

But  is  there  no  salvation  from  the  wicked  deed  ? 
Hear  Ariel  again: 

— "  Whose  [the  powers']  wraths  to  guard  you  from  — 
Which  here  in  this  most  desolate  isle  else  falls 
Upon  your  heads —  is  nothing  but  hearths  sorrow, 
And  a  clear  life  ensuing." 

What  a  wonderful  change  I  Ariel  is  no  longer 
the  representative  of  Grecian  Fate,  but  is  a 
preacher  of  Christian  Gospel,  whose  doctrine  is 
repentance  —  **  heart's  sorrow  and  a  clear  life 
ensuing.'*  Man  can  now  avoid  the  retribution  of 
ancient  destiny.  Though  Ariel  has  assumed  this 
shape  to  the  wicked  three,  yet  the  reader  has  all 
along  known  that  it  was  merely  a  poetical  form ; 
that  Ariel,  in  reality,  is  not  a  minister  of  Fate, 
but  of  freedom  —  a  minister  of  Prospero,  of 
spirit,  of  self-determination. 
Hitherto  we  have  seen  Ariel  appearing  at  every 
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critical  conjuncture;  he  evidently  knows  each 
turning-point  of  the  drama,  and  flashes  out  of  the 
air  instantly.  Morever  we  have  noticed  the  de- 
lightful interplay  between  Ariel  and  Prospero; 
the  latter  is  charmed  and  flatters  his  spirit: 
*'  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  thou  bast  per- 
formed, my  Ariel.**  It  is  the  poet  caressing  his 
genius,  and  the  latter  responds  to  his  love: 

Ariel.    Do  you  love  me,  master?    No? 
Prospero.    Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel. 

Well  may  the  magician  take  pleasure  in  that 
wonderful  spirit  of  his,  who  calls  up  such  a  world 
of  beautiful  shapes.  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
Poet's  enjoyment  of  his  own  creative  energy  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  his  readers!  It  is 
the  highest  ecstasy  of  the  human  soul,  in  which 
the  maker  himself  is  put  under  the  charm  of  his 
own  creatures. 

In  the  speech  of  Ariel  to  the  **  three  men  of 
sin*'  we  can  hear  the  voice  of  Shakespeare's 
poetic  creed,  especially  as  it  is  revealed  in  his 
later  comedies.  What  is  called  destiny  by  men, 
"hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world,"  and  it  has 
just  *'  caused  the  never-surfeited  sea  to  belch  you 
up,"  the  retributive  powers  can  incense  **the 
seas  and  shores,  yea,  all  creatures'*  to  requite 
the  guilty  act  which  has  been  done  to  Prospero  and 
his  innocent  child.  The  belief  is  here  expressed 
that  the  wrong  once  done  in  the  world  rouses  the 
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whole  order  of  nature  to  requite  it  and  thus  to 
get  rid  of  it.  For  Nature  herself  feels  the  deed 
of  guilt  and  seeks  to  expel  it.  Yet  this  is  really 
Providence,  who  thus  employs  the  great  natural 
forces  to  bring  forth  order  and  justice,  when  the 
State  or  the  institution  has  failed.  Still  the  man 
can  be  saved  from  even  these  tremendous  forces 
of  Nature  by  an  inner  change ;  the  deepest  voice 
heard  here  is  the  mediatorial  voice  of  repentance. 
The  guilty  soul  will,  then,  be  received  once  more 
into  the  divine  order ;  indeed  all  this  penalty  has 
been,  in  its  character,  remedial;  it  has  been  sent 
to  bring  back  the  wanderer.  Our  providential 
Prospero  has  really  had  this  purpose  from  the 
beginning. 

Thus  the  three  **  men  of  sin**  are  brought  to 
a  consciousness  of  their  crimes;  they  wax  des- 
perate at  their  guilt,  which  now  reacts  negatively 
upon  their  minds  —  *'like  poison,  *gins  to  bite 
the  spirits.**  The  innocent  three  weep  over 
them,  *'  brimful  of  sorrow  and  dismay."  When 
the  guilty  have  suflSciently  atoned  for  the  wrongs 
which  they  have  committed,  Prospero  is  ready  to 
grant  forgiveness ;  he  declares  that  their  repent- 
ance is  •*  the  sole  drift  of  his  purpose.'*  The 
frenzy  begins  to  subside  after  they  enter  his 
charmed  circle;  gradually  reason  returns,  and 
Prospero,  though  invisible,  tells  to  their  inner- 
most conscience  the  nature  of  their  crimes  and 
the  consequent  punishment.     All  is  now  plain  to 
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3,  We  are  no.r  ready  to  take  up  the  third 
tbr<(^  —  tbe  collision  between  Prosper©  and 
Caliban.  The  character  and  origin  of  the  latter 
bave  already  been  noticed;  it  was  stated  that  he 
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represented  the  natural  man  —  man  still  im- 
mersed in  his  senses,  and  not  yet  elevated  to  a 
rational  existence.  He»  therefore,  must  collide 
with  the  world  of  spirit  represented  by  Prospero, 
for  the  reason  that  it  necessarily  subordinates 
him,  and  even  reduces  him  to  a  slave.  Such  is 
the  function  of  the  senses  —  they  are  the  pack- 
horses  of  intelligence;  and  the  physical  man, 
even  if  he  constitutes  the  whole  man,  must  follow 
the  same  law.  Caliban  is,  accordingly,  a  menial 
of  the  lowest  type,  and  is  set  to  performing  the 
most  degrading  services  for  Prospero.  His 
ignorance  and  utter  slavishncss  to  the  External 
are  manifest  from  the  fact  that  he  cannot  compre- 
hend the  commonest  functions  of  Spirit  or  of 
Nature;  he  regards  them  as  ghosts  and  goblins 
sent  to  torment  him. 

But  Caliban  has  not  always  been  in  this  condi- 
tion of  servitude.  Prospero  found  him  on  the 
island,  treated  him  with  the  greatest  kindness, 
taught  him  to  speak,  and  admitted  him  to  his  own 
family.  The  result  was  an  attempt  to  violate  the 
honor  of  his  daughter.  Prospero  has  now  learned 
the  very  important  distinction  that  an  animal  is 
an  animal  and  must  be  subordinated  —  at  least 
not  admitted  to  the  social  relation  which  he  will 
inevitably  destroy.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween a  man  and  a  brute,  notwithstanding  our 
so-called  humanitarians.  By  ignoring  this  differ- 
ence we  do  not  elevate  the  lower,  but  inevitably 
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d^rade  the  higher.  <*  I  had  peopled  else  this 
isle  with  Calibans,"  is  the  threat  of  the  beast. 
Thus  passes  away  the  fantastic  hmnanity  of  Pros- 
pero  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  reality. 
Such  is  the  man-monster  in  the  family  relation ; 
the  author  is  now  going  to  bring  him  before  us  in 
his  political,  and  also  in  his  religious,  character. 
All  the  world  can  study  the  picture  with  profit  at 
the  present  time.  We  have  both  Caliban  and 
Prospero  in  our  midst.  Our  philanthropic  Pros- 
pcros  have  forgotten  the  fact  that  the  Sensual 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  Rational ;  the  dis- 
tinction between  humanity  and  animality  is  not  to 
be  altogether  ignored.  The  institutions  of  Heason 
cannot  be  subjected  to  the  rule  of  Appetite, 
against  which  they  were  reared  as  barriers.  Yes, 
the  philanthropic  Prospero  is  at  last  forced  to  the 
exclamation — 

**  A  devil,  a  bom  devfl,  on  whose  nature 
Nartare  can  never  slick ;  on  whom  my  pains. 
Humanely  taken,  aU,  aU  lost,  quite  lost." 

Such  an  insight  will  hereafter  lead  to  the  true 
solution  of  the  Caliban-problem,  for  mark  !  this 
conflict,  too,  must  be  harmonized  to  the  peace  and 
interest  of  both  sides. 

Caliban,  the  natural  man,  is,  therefore,  in  a 
deadly  struggle  with  Prospero,  the  rational  ruler. 
The  ship  also  —  or  the  Real  World,  if  you 
please  —  has  its  sensual  element  as  well  as  the 
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island  —  the  Ideal  World.  The  next  thing, 
therefore,  is  the  appearance  of  the  representa- 
tives of  this  element — Trinculo  andStephano. 
They,  too,  have  been  separated  from  the  ship's 
company  by  the  tempest,  and,  from  a  natural 
attraction  of  character,  have  been  brought 
together  with  Caliban.  Here  we  see  the  sensual 
trio  made  up  from  the  ship  and  the  Island.  The 
two  strangers  bear  the  stamp  of  reality —  are 
men  of  flesh  and  blood  —  belong,  therefore,  to 
prosaic  life,  and  speak  in  prose  ;  while  Caliban, 
since  he  is  a  native  of  the  island,  is  strictly  a 
poetical  being  and  speaks  in  verse.  There  is  also 
a  distinction  between  Trinculo  and  Stephano,  the 
former  being  not  so  much  jester  as  coward  — 
craven  in  spirit — with  the  fear  of  the  External 
always  before  his  eyes  ;  the  latter  is  a  drunkard, 
the  slave  of  appetite,  yet  has  a  certain,  swagger- 
ing courage.  Caliban,  to  a  degree  represents  both 
persons,  for  he  is  mortally  afraid  of  the  imagin- 
ary spirits,  and  he  swallows  with  the  wildest 
ecstacy  the  contents  of  Stephano's  wine-bottle. 
^.  Caliban's  religion  now  appears  also ;  he  deifies 
the  man  who  has  gratified  his  appetite.  Yet  he 
.himself  remains  a  slave,  and  performs  the  same 
servile  duties ;  he  will  kiss  the  foot  of  the  new 
deity,  dig  pig-nuts  for  him,  and  carry  all  his 
wood  —  a  task  which  is  so  irksome  to  do  for  Pros- 
ero.  But  he  thinks  he  has  obtained  freedom, 
which  to  him  means  the  reign  of  sensuality.    The 


mob  seems  to  hsre  bn^ea  loose  firom  the  strong 
bsnd  of  Proq>eio,  lost  and  Tiolence  hope  now  to 
xnle  tiinmphant,and  the  ominoos  ahoat  of  drun- 
ken bestialitj  £adls  apon  the  ear :  «<  Freedom,  hej- 
dajTy  hejr-dajy  freedom!  freedom,  hey-day,  hey- 
day, freedom !  "  It  is  earions  that  Shakespeare 
has  endowed  two  beings  so  completely  opposite  as 
Ariel  and  Caliban  with  the  same  aspiration  for 
freedom.  He  has  thus  indicated  the  two  great 
definitions  of  that  word  which  have  always  divided 
mankind.  The  one  means  unrestrained  lust  and 
anarchy,  the  other  means  liberty  through  institu- 
tions ;  the  one  is  the  realization  of  sensuality,  the 
other  is  the  realization  of  reason. 

But  the  political  side  is  still  further  developed. 
Such  beings  must  have  some  conflict  among 
themselvesy  which  Ariel,  our  poetical  mediator, 
does  not  fail  to  bring  about.  It  only  ends,  how- 
ever, in  a  beating  given  to  the  coward,  Trinculo, 
who  is  innocent.  But  they  have  a  common  en- 
emy—  the  present  lord  of  the  island — against 
whom  they  now  conspire.  It  is  King  Ste- 
phano  against  King  Prospero  —  the  Sensual  try- 
'  ing  to  dethrone  the  Rational.  Stepbano  is  not 
without  his  worshipers  to-day.  He  represents 
the  demagogue  in  the  political  world,  who  rules 
the  rabble  by  gratifying  their  passions,  himself 
being  the  incarnation  of  those  passions.  He  thus 
unites  the  worst  elements  of  society  in  a  crusade 
against  all  established  order  and  right.    It  will 
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be  noticed  also  that  not  the  least  attraction  for 
their  *' freedom"  is  the  fair  Miranda;  both 
Family  and  State  are  to  be  subjected  to  unbridled 
lust.  But  their  very  nature  is  turned  against 
them ;  their  innate  tendency  to  theft  leads  them 
aside  from  their  purpose,  and  they  are  caught  in 
their  own  toils.  Still,  they  cannot  reach  Pros- 
pero ;  he  is  spirit,  knows  of  their  schemes,  and 
sends  upon  them  retribution  in  the  shape  of  dogs 
and  hounds  —  turns  against  them  their  own  pas- 
sions. The  debauched  set  is  no  doubt  *^  hunted 
soundly  "  by  Prosperous  goblins,  but  these  goblins 
are  also  their  own  deeds;  the  external  power  of 
Ariel  over  them  comes  from  their  internal  char- 
acter. 

We  now  behold  Prospero  victorious  in  all  his 
conflicts,  but  his  victory  is  peculiar;  it  consists  in 
bringing  home  the  guilty  act  to  the  doer.  Well 
may  ho  say ;  •'  At  this  hour  lies  at  my  mercy  all 
mine  enemies  ;  shortly  shall  my  labor  my  end." 
But  not  yet,  though  he  has  mastered  the  conflicts 
of  his  individual  existence,  there  is  yet  a  higher 
victory;  he  has  to  restore  his  enemies  internally 
to  reason  and  peace,  and  externally  to  their  true 
place  in  the  world.  Justice  he  has  inflicted,  but 
justice  is  not  the  finality.  Hence  he  says  to 
Ariel:  *<  For  a  little  follow  and  do  me  service." 
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Tbe  obfisct  of  itfiir  paziishzoent  is  their  peni- 
terb-^.  and  sircK2:rii  it  tiieir  restoration.  Mercv  is 
the  :miid  end.  jiistice  is  remedial.  Here  we 
tare  aaxi^a"  scaiedeot  of  the  Poet's  riews  of  me- 
diiifca.  Prot^pero  rn'ist  forgive:  **  I  do  forgive 
thee,  oniLirzir^  whocgh  thoa  art,"  he  says  to  his 
brother.  Taen  comes  the  inner  restoration  from 
the  erazinessof  gnilt,  whereupon  the  outer  restor- 
tion  follows.  The  fact  that  these  guilty  men 
can  feel  remorse  inviicaies  their  moral  possibility, 
and  foreshadows  reconciliation.  They  go  crazy 
through  wickedness ;  well  it  is  that  they  do ;  if 
they  could  not,  they  would  indeed  be  helpless. 
As  they  are  out  of  order  internally,  so  they  are 
out  with  the  external  order  of  things,  both  sides 
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through  the  great  transformation  are  brought 
into  harmony. 

Even  Caliban,  of  whom  Prosper©  once  quite 
despaired,  is  restored.  He  submits,  manifests 
hearty  repentance,  and  is  cured  of  his  delusive 
worship.  **  I'll  be  wise  hereafter  and  seek  for 
grace."  He  sees  fully  the  nature  of  his  former 
conduct: 

What  a  thrice-doQble  ass  ^ 

Was  I,  to  take  this  druDkard  for  a  God, 
Aad  worship  this  dull  fool. 

It  would  seem  that  these  companions  of  Caliban 
also  submit  and  look  for  pardon.  In  this  magic 
isle  Sense  itself  now  yields  a  willing  obedience  to 
Beason,  and  thus  becomes  rational.  Yes,  even 
the  **  demi-devil  "  Caliban  has  in  him,  according 
to  the  optimistic  creed  of  the  Poet,  the  possibil- 
ity of  repentance  and  restoration. 

This  return  and  reconciliation  of  Caliban  has 
also  been  brought  about  by  Ariel,  who  thus  has 
redeemed  his  inherited  foe,  Caliban.  Yet  the 
latter  has  also  undergone  an  internal  change 
through  his  own  discipline.  This  double  element 
we  see  in  all  of  Ariel's  actions.  Whatever  he 
does  to  people  on  the  outside,  they  do  also  on  the 
inside,  through  themselves.  Ariel  brings  Ferdi- 
nand and  Miranda  together,  yet  they  just  as 
much  bring  themselves  together.  He  speaks  the 
voice  of  remorse  to  the  three  guilty  men,  yet 
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thej  also  speak  it  to  themselves.  The  externul 
process  of  Ariel  always  corresponds  with  the  in- 
ternal process  of  the  character;  that  is,  Ariel  is 
both  in  the  man  and  in  the  world,  like  every  tme 
mythical  creation.  In  most  of  his  dramas  the 
Poet  unfolds  simply  the  internal  process  of  char- 
acter ;  the  lovers  come  together  or  collide  through 
themselves ;  the  guilty  man  is  remorseful  through 
his  own  conscience.  Tempest  is  a  double  drama ; 
it  is  a  drama  portraying  the  internal  side  of  mo- 
tive and  character,  like  Shakespeare's  other 
works ;  but  it  has  behind  itself  in  Ariel  the  spirit 
that  brings  everything  to  pass.  It  shows  free- 
dom, but  also  shows  the  pre-established  order  in 
which  freedom  moves  and  is  possible ;  this  order 
is  that  of  Ariel  or  Prosper©,  the  providential  poet 
creating  a  world  and  its  people. 

Such  is  truly  the  positive  function  of  Spirit  — 
to  bring  all  into  harmony  with  itself,  to  make  all 
reflect  its  own  image.  It  may  crush  out  with  its 
power;  but  that  is  a  negative  result,  and  really 
no  solution  of  a  conflict.  The  highest  attainment 
of  intelligence  may  be  expressed  by  just  this 
word  —  reconciliation.  The  colliding  individuals 
of  the  play  are  now  united  in  spirit,  and  the  har- 
mony is  perfect.  They  all  have  come  to  see  the 
nature  of  their  deeds.  This  is  their  common  in- 
sight, and,  therefore,  their  common  concord; 
furthermore,  they  hasten  to  make  their  wicked 
deeds  undone.     Hence,  when  the  criminals  ar- 
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rive  at  this  island,  their  destiny  is  to  rise  above 
their  hitherto  selfish,  individual  existence,  and 
become  reconciled  with  the  Bational  —  the  Uni- 
versal. 

Thus  Prospero  has  changed  all  his  enemies  into 
an  image  of  himself,  and  has  made  them  partici- 
pate, to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  in  his  own 
double  character.  Each  person,  through  repent- 
ance, reflects  Prospero,  and  places  himself  in 
unity  with  him.  Nor  must  his  double  nature  be 
considered  anything  strange  or  unknown ;  it  is 
found  more  or  less  developed  in  every  soul.  As 
a  moral,  and  particularly  as  a  thinking,  being, 
man  must  solve  the  conflicts  of  his  individual  ex- 
istence. Indeed,  the  sum  of  all  conflicts  and  the 
greatest  of  all  contradictions  is  the  one  above 
mentioned,  which  in  abstract  language  was  called 
the  contradiction  between  the  Individual  and 
Universal.  Nay,  the  mightiest  of  men —  for  he 
was  a  man  —  whose  spirit,  however,  raised  him 
to  be  a  divinity  —  Christ  himself  —  was  he  not 
the  embodiment  of  this  contradiction  ?  A  cele- 
brated sarcasm  was  once  uttered  concerning  him : 
"Yes,  Christ  was  able  to  save  the  whole  world, 
but  couldn't  save  himself.  "  True,  and  his  chief 
merit.  Christ  as  individual  was  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  struggles  of  the  world  and  perished ; 
but  as  spirit  he  created  it  anew,  and  made  it,  so 
to  speak,  a  different  world,  for  its  history  since 
his  time  is  the  history  of  Christianity.     So,  too. 
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Prospero  as  an  individual  is  oyerwhelmed  with 
the  collisions  of  life;  but  as  spirit  he  has  mas- 
tered and  portrayed  them,  and  even  converted 
his  enemies  into  his  own  image. 

Prosperous  career  is  now  at  an  end ;  his  work 
is  done  when  the  reconciliation  is  completed.  He 
calls  up  once  more  the  world  of  spirits,  who  have 
been  his  faithful  instrumentalities,  in  order  to 
bid  them  farewell  forever.  He  abjures  his  rough 
magic — his  Art;  and  soon  he  will  break  his 
staff  —  bury  it  in  the  earth —  and  drown  his  book. 
For  the  present,  Ariel  is  retained,  who  brings 
together  the  entire  company  and  restores  even 
the  ship.  '^Then  to  the  elements;'"  the  play 
ends — his  poetical  activity  ceases. 

The  relation  of  the  play  to  Shakespeare  him- 
self has  frequently  been  discussed.  Long  ago  a 
critic  suggested  that  Prospero  was  Shakespeare. 
But  the  mistake  has  been  that  the  play  was  sup- 
posed to  represent  Shakespeare's  individual  life. 
It  might  be  taken  as  a  portraiture  of  his  poetic, 
universal  life,  or  that  of  any  great  poet.  Other 
mighty  individuals  have  been  suggested  in  place 
of  Prospero,  but  in  such  cases  there  is  merely 
the  substitution  of  one  name  for  another,  whereby, 
however,  nothing  is  explained.  We  can  only 
say,  as  wo  began,  Prospero  is  the  Poet  generio- 
ally,  who,  in  the  first  place,  embodies  the  mani- 
fold themes  of  his  Art  in  a  dramatic  form ;  and, 
in  the  second  place*  portrays  himself  in  the  act  — 
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portrays  himself  performing  his  own  process  also 
in  a  dramatic  form.  The  Drama  can  go  no  fur- 
ther ;  it  has  attained  the  universality  of  Thought. 

Here  also  can  be  found  the  reason  why  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  theatrical  representation  of 
this  play.  What  form  shall  we  assign  to  Ariel 
and  Caliban?  A  child  for  the  one,  and  a  low 
human  shape  for  the  other?  Then  we  feel  the 
impassible  chasm  which  shuts  off  the  Poet*s  cre- 
ation from  the  stage.  The  pictorial  art  is  equally 
impotent  in  reaching  these  conceptions?  Why 
is  this  ?  Because  Ariel  and  Caliban  are  thoughts 
more  than  images;  they  are  not  only  far  beyond 
the  realm  of  sensuous  representation,  but  even 
begin  to  transcend  the  realm  of  pure  imagination. 
Hence  we  can  read  them  and  think  them,  but 
cannot  imagine  them  with  clearness;  they  lie  too 
far  in  the  sphere  of  unpicturable  thought. 

If  we  now  put  together  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  drama,  we  find  that  Prospero  departs 
from  the  Real,  passes  through  the  Ideal,  and  re- 
turns to  the  Real.  The  middle  stage  is  alone 
portrayed  in  the  play.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  Prospero,  being  forced  to  abandon  the  prac- 
tical world  on  account  of  his  devotion  to  his 
books  and  his  Art,  solves  in  his  theoretical  do- 
main all  the  contradictions  of  finite  existence,  and 
thus  returns  in  triumph  to  the  practical  world. 
Thought,  therefore,  though  at  first  antagonistic, 
finally  restores  action.     Here  we  behold  a  phase 
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of  the  same  mighty  theme  which  is  treated  in 
Hamlet  and  in  Goethe's  Faust,  notwithstanding 
the  great  difference  of  form  between  these  poems. 
But,  thoogh  this  drama  touches  the  Seal  World 
at  both  ends,  its  action  lies  wholly  in  the  Ideal 
World. 
.       Tempest  stands  very  high  in  the  list  of  Shake- 
Vsyeare's    dramas;    in  some  respects  it   is    his 
supreme  work.     Its  wonderful  types,  its  perfect 
symmetrical   structure,  its    bright    poetic    lan- 
guage—  but,  above  all,  its  profound  significa- 
tion—must always    make  it  a  favorite  among 
the  thoughtful  readers  of  the  Poet.     It  has  not 
^Ibeen   adequately  appreciated  in  the  past;  it  is 
Ithat  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  which  has  yet  to 
{find  in  the  future  a  full  recognition  of  its  mean- 
ing and  importance.     This  noblest  literary  form, 
mvented  and  perfected  by  Shakespeare,  which  no 
)oet  since  his  time  has  been  able  to  reproduce  — 
tamely,  mediation  through  an  Ideal  World — finds 
its  culmination  and  perfection  in  Tempest.    More- 

jJ2_^rf     ^"^^    p(>ipting    hftynnd*    theatrical 
epresentation  utterly  breaks  down  in  an  attempt 
o  give  the  shapes  here,  for  they  refuse  to  be  seen 
y  the  outer  eye  —  only  the  inner  eye  can  behold 
them.     The  old  theater  is  gone,  sunk  beyond 
resurrection ;  its  ghost  may  still  linger,  furnish- 
ing a  place  of  amusement  but  no  longer  inhabit- 
ing the  temple    of    culture.      Tempest  plainly 
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indicates  the  limits  of  the  old  Drama ;  it  is  also 
a  prophecy  of  a  new  Dramatic  Form  —  will  the 
prophecy  be  fulfilled? 

We  notice  in  this  playlhe-iendency-toward-the 
spectacular  —  a  tendency  which  the  Poet  shows 
in  his  later  comedies.  The  work,  too,  has  little 
passion  ;  the  author  here  rises  into  the  clear  un- 
disturbed region  of  intellectual  vision;  the  realm 
of  tumultuous  feeling  lies  Tar  below  him;  the 
storms  of  the  soul  have  cleared  away  after  having 
borne  him  upward  into  the  serene  heaven  of  the 
seer.  Tempest  shows  also  the  polymythical  web 
of  Shakespeare's  imagination;  it  is  classic;  it  is 
romantic;  it  is  Greek  in  symmetry,  moderation, 
form,  if  not  in  story;  it  is  Gothic  in  spirit,  in  its 
magic,  in  its  supernatural  isle;  it  has  a  strand  of 
the  Italian  novel,  and  a  strong  flavor  of  hearty 
English  humor.  In  this  multifabulous  character, 
as  well  as  in  its  passionless,  spectacular  symbol- 
ism, the  poem  is  like  the  Second  Part  of  Faust ^ 
also  the  last  product  of  a  great  poet.  Both 
Goethe  and  Shakespeare — though  the  latter  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  former  —  seem  to  have  de- 
veloped in  the  same  direction,  and  finally  into  the 
same  poetic  form.  Above  all  things,  this  drama 
expresses  the  self-consciousness  of  the  Poet  in 
his  Art;  it  is,  indeed,  self-consciousness  put  into 
a  poetic  dress.  He  has  pushed  his  Art  up  to  that 
height  where  he  is  able  to  tak^  a  look  at  him- 
self, and  to  throw  his  own  self-conscious  activity 
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OQt  of  himself  into  a  drama.  One  thinks  he  had 
ah-eadj  heard  the  charge  that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  about,  that  he  was  the  wild  barba- 
rian of  genius,  the  drunken  savage  of  poesy. 
This  drama  is  an  answer  —  whether  intended  or 
not,  may  remain  an  open  question  —  to  the  re- 
proach of  a  want  of  self-mastery  and  of  self- 
knowledge. 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  foreseen  the  diffi- 
culties in  Tempest  for  the  common  understanding. 
Alonso  exclaims :  '^  These  arc  not  natural  events/ ' 
and  the  rest  of  the  company  echo  him.  They 
are  as  much  puzzled  as  the  reader  of  to-day 
and  cry  out  with  him:  *^Not  natural,  not 
probable."  But  listen  to  Prospero,  and  in  him 
the  Poet  speaks : 

Do  not  infest  yonr  mind  with  beating  on 
.  The  strangeness  of  this  business.    At  picked  leisnre 
Wtiich  shall  be  shortly,  single  1*11  resolve  you, 
Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable,  of  every 
Those  happened  accidents. 

So  all  this  magic,  this  supernatural  work  of 
the  play,  these  strange  events,  are  probable,  yea 
natural,  when  we  ouce  see  into  the  business. 
Moreover,  Prospero  promises  to  **  resolve  you/' 
as  if  his  work  needed  some  interpretation,  needed 
the  Poet  himself  to  interpret  it.  But  he  does 
not  fulfill  his  promise  in  his  play,  nor  can  he, 
without  destroying  its  poetic  form.    Still  we  may 
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hear  him  out  of  his  poem  calling  for  his  interpre- 
ter ;  manifold  has  been  the  response  already,  and 
will  still  continue  to  be  for  all  time.  Having  an- 
swered the  Poet's  call  according  to  ability,  the 
interpreter,  too,  may  now  break  his  staff,  and, 
what  has  become  far  more  imperative,  may  just 
here  drown  his  book. 
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